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glad to send the two volumes now and 
accept payment on the installment plan. 


@ Send us $2.00 with your order and 
pay the balance of $8.00 in monthly 
installments of the same amount. 


United States Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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the 


UNITED STATES 
ARMY 


WILLIAM ADDLEMAN GANOE 
Major of Infantry, U.S.A. 


Tells a plain, straightforward story of the homely and heroic service of the soldier in 
the sweat of peace as well as the ruck of war from 1775 to the present. Cloth, 609 pages. 


**Major Ganoe’s history of the United States Army is a 
timely publication,’ says The New York Times Book 
Review in the course of a two-page review of this book. 


Price, $5.00 


United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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THE CORPS D’ELITE 
OF THE AMERICAN ARMY 





THE FRONT COVER OF THIS NUMBER OF THE INFANTRY JOURNAL IS A 
DRAWING OF A LIGHT INFANTRYMAN OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR, BY 
H. A. OGDEN, A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY ON UNIFORMS OF THE ARMY. 
THE PICTURE WAS DRAWN FROM THE BOOK “OUR ARMY FOR OUR BOYS,” 
BY TUDOR JENKS, PUBLISHED BY DODD, MEAD & CO. 


THIS CORPS OF THE LIGHT INFANTRY IS THE ONLY CORPS D’ELITE THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY HAS EVER HAD. GENERAL WASHINGTON ORGAN- 
IZED THIS SPECIALIZED GROUP IN 1777, AND FOR THE PURPOSE HE SE- 
LECTED A HUNDRED MEN FROM EACH BRIGADE OF HISARMY. THESE MEN 
WERE THE BEST, MOST HARDY, MOST ACTIVE, BEST MARKSMEN, AND 
COMMANDED BY THE BEST COMPANY OFFICERS. THESE INFANTRYMEN 
WERE PICKED TROOPS WHO WERE ALWAYS GIVEN THE POSTS OF HONOR 
AND THE MISSIONS OF GREATEST DANGER. THEY WERE THE CHOSEN 
OF THE ARMY. 


AT STONY POINT, GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE IN COMMAND, THIS CORPS 
MADE THE SUCCESSFUL ATTACK WITH UNLOADED MUSKETS AND CAPTURED 
THE LINE OF REDOUBTS AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET. GENERAL LAFAY- 
ETTE WAS GIVEN THIS CHOICE COMMAND LATER IN THE WAR. 


AT YORKTOWN, THREE BATTALIONS WERE UNDER COMMAND OF ALEXAN- 
DER HAMILTON, WHO HAD EAGERLY SOUGHT RELIEF FROM THE STAFF OF 
WASHINGTON AND AFTER GREAT DIFFICULTY OBTAINED THE TRANSFER. 
HERE AGAIN THE ATTACK WAS MADE WITH UNLOADED MUSKETS. BY 
THE BAYONET, THEY TOOK THEIR OBJECTIVES. 


THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE REVOLUTIONARY WAR THIS CORPS OF 
INFANTRYMEN WAS A CHIEF RELIANCE FOR THE IMPORTANT MISSIONS 
OF COMBAT, AT PAOLI, AT BRANDYWINE, AT SAVANNAH, AT NUMEROUS 
BATTLES ITS GLOWING DEEDS OF SACRIFICE AND VALOR CONSTITUTE 
ONE OF THE GREATEST PAGES OF AMERICAN MILITARY HISTORY. 


BY THEIR CAREFUL SELECTION AND BY THEIR DEEDS IN COMBAT, THEY 
ARE INDISPUTABLY THE CORPS D’ELITE OF THE AMERIC? . ARMY. 
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> The Pledge of Preparedness 


By John M. Morin 


Chairman, Committee on Military 


T APPEARS to that in 
legislating for the Army we 


me 





should be guided by the plain 
provisions of the Republican platform 
as adopted at Cleveland in June of 
1924 
publican party made to the people and 


This is the pledge that the Re- 


on this we were given the control of 
Congress. 

The convention declared: 

There 


must be no 


1 fairs, House of Re presentatives 


Regular Army ean garrison our for- 
eign possessions and perform its train- 
ing and other missions at home. Even 
with this strength a large nutnber of 
Reserve officers must be called into 
active service to assist in carrying on 
the training The 
National Defense Act provided for a 


peace-time Regular Army of 280,000, 


summer camps. 


but in carrying out a strict economy 


policy Congress has 





further weakening of 


Regular Army. 


our 
We advocate appro 
priations sufficient to 


provide for the train- 
; ple funds 


ing of all members of ; 
provided 


the National Guard, 
the Citizens’ Military 


“TI believe that having to 
agreed upon and an- 
nounced a program of 
preparedness that am- 


to 


gradually reduced it 
125,000. In his 
first message to Con- 
gress, President Cool- 
the 
the 


which I 


idge_ reiterated 
should be 


carry 


declarations of 
platform 
have cited. 





Training Camps, the 
Oficers’ Reserve Corps and the re- 
serves who may offer themselves for 
service. 

In these few words the convention 
placed itself on record as favoring the 
carrying out of the provisions of the 
National Defense Act. The Regular 
Army at the time of adopting this plat- 
form was a little over 121,000 in en- 
listed strength. It was popularly 
suppos* to be at 125,000, and there is 
no doubt that the convention assumed 
that there were that many men in the 
Army at that time. This is certainly 
the minimum strength at which the 


that plan into effect” 


W orld conditions 
were more favorable in 1924 to the eon- 
tinuation of peace than they are today. 
That 


more 


nations assumed a 
attitude this 
country than they do at present, is evi- 


European 
friendly toward 
dent from the recent tone of the for- 
eign press, which today leads us to be- 
that 
Europe. 


lieve we have few friends in 
A partial cancellation of our 
foreign debt has not satisfied the Euro- 
is doubtful whether 


we could win the friendship of Europe 


pean powers. It 


even if we cancelled the entire debt. 
We have loaned large sums to these 
nations, and there can be no denying 


591 











that a ereditor nation has never been 
popular in the history of the world. 

If we should be drawn into another 
armed conflict despite all our en- 
deavors to remain at peace, the Govern- 
ment must call the young men of the 
country into the military and naval 
service. Therefore, it appears to me 
that the Government is under a moral 
obligation to give these men an oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves. 
cordance with the Republican platform 
then, we should appropriate sufficient 
money to provide for the training of 
all of the young men who offer to serve 
in time of peace, and I am informed 


that the services of many men who 


In ae- 


have volunteered have been refused on 
account of the lack of facilities for 
their instruction. 

We have never had a systematic 
training policy until the passage of the 
amended National Defense Act. Now 
that we have it, Congress should not 
hesitate to appropriate sufficient funds 
to maintain a Regular Army to put 
this policy into effect, and to accept all 
young men who are willing to take 
training in the National Guard, or in 
the Reserves. In former years it was 
difficult to fill the National Guard up 
to its authorized strength and now the 
strength of the National Guard is being 
kept down on account of the lack of 
funds. The same is true of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps and the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps. 

The imperative need of a program 
that will permit of limited training is 
increasing year by year as the veterans 
of the World War approach the age 
at which they will not longer be able 
to serve the country in the field. It 
will only be a matter of a few years 
until we will be back in the unprepared 








The Pledge of Preparedness 


condition that existed upon the deel, 
ration of the World War, if we do yo; 
speed up our training and maint: 
the Regular Army at a strenet} 
which it ean successfully earry out th 
program. 

There is no threat in this modes 
plan of preparedness for the United 
States. In proportion to our wealt} 
and population we have the smallest 
Regular Army in the world, and con 
siderably smaller than many minor 
We are the only nation, aside 
from Great Britain, that depends upon 
the volunteer system for training in 
All of the other great 


} 


universal service whic 


nations. 


time of peace. 
powers have 
requires all able-bodied young men to 
serve a period of years in the Arm, 
Of course, it is folly for any one ti 
suggest that we are embarking on ; 
policy of militarism if we accept sery 
ice from our young men for a few 
weeks in the summer camps and giv 
military instruction in colleges. 

Aside from the preparedness feature, 
military training has a positive eco- 
nomic value. As a builder of manhood 
the Government would be justified in 
conducting the military training camps 
even if we were assured that the coun- 
try would never be ealled upon to d 
fend itself. A visit to a 
training camp during the summer wil! 
convince any open-minded man of this. 

I believe that having agreed upon 
and announced a program of prepared: 
ness that ample funds should be pro- 
vided to carry that plan into effect 
It is unsound to allot an arbitrary sum 
for military preparedness, knowing 
full well that it is inadequate for th 
purpose, permitting the national 
fense plant to decrease from the siz 
and effectiveness which the nation has 
a right to expect. 


military 











The Secretary of War's Annual Report 


S YET the National Defense 
Act remains an wunaccom- 
plished plan by reason of 





y partial execution of its provisions. 
We should not delude ourselves into 
the ief that a plan on paper is an 

uplished thing. Congress has pro- 
the plan. Its fulfillment depends 
the decisions of the people of the 
ed States.”’ Such is the conelud- 
ragraph of the annual report of 
lion. Dwight F. Davis, Secretary 

War, for the fiseal year 1926. It 
sa repetition, possibly a final repeti- 

before more dras- es 


sion of ‘‘that influence which, through- 
out its history, our Army has exercised 
in national development of resources, 
science, and manhood.’’ The primary 
duty of the War Department, as stated 
by Seeretary Davis, is to provide ade- 
quate land defense in accordance with 
the policies prescribed by Congress and 
within the appropriations made avail- 
able. ‘‘In the expenditure of its 
funds,’’ states Mr. Davis, ‘‘the War 
Department has sought, and continu- 
ously seeks, so to administer its affairs 

and conduct its many 





commendations, 
statement in 


“The Committees on Mil- 


and varied activities 
that the maximum 


itarv Affairs of the Sen- 


Secretary Davis’ an- ; 
nual report for 1925 


“the orderly 


ate and the 
Representatives 
shown a marked interest 
in their attention to na- 
tional defense problems” 


d economical pro- 
yress of all compo- 
ents of the Army of 


. benefit may accrue to 
House of 


the nation, not only 
have 


in the efficiency of the 
military establish- 
ment and its pre- 
paredness for emer- 





the United States — 


must be assured if they are to carry 
it their assigned missions.’’ 

The printing of the annual reports 
‘both the Seeretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff in one volume is the 
unusual arrangement which has been 
followed this year. The reason there- 
fore is expressed by Secretary Davis 
who states in his report: ‘‘The an- 
nual report of the Chief of Staff for 
this fiseal year covers in considerable 
detail the status of the Army. . . . To 
avoid repetition of a general discussion 
four military condition I attach here- 
to the annual report of the Chief of 
Staff”? 

The report of the Secretary of War 
is devoted almost wholly to a discus- 


gency, but in the gen- 
eral development of our civilization.’’ 

Considerable sections of the report 
are devoted to discussions of the civil 
activities of the Corps of Engineers, in- 
cluding the development of rivers and 
harbors, flood control, and the Muscle 
Shoals project; the operation of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation; the 
administration of the Panama Canal; 
and the War Department’s functions 
in the realm of colonial administration 
as supervised through the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The report then turns to a consider- 
ation of the so-called ‘‘by-products of 
national defense’’ 


—to a discussion of 
593 
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Secretary of 
‘those benefits which acerue to the in- 
dividual citizens and the nation from 
the expenditure of those funds which 
are allotted for the distinetly military 
activities of the War Department.’’ 
‘*We seek,’’ states Mr. Davis, ‘‘supple- 
mentary to producing trained soldiers, 
to return to the commercial and indus- 
trial world men well trained for peace- 
time pursuits. In our technical re- 
search we recognize that the result of 
our experiments may aid in forging 
the implements of peace.’’ 

Dealing with the benefits derived by 
the individual from military training, 
the Secretary states in part: ‘‘The in- 
dividual is improved in bodily vigor, 
mental alertness, self-respect and self- 
reliance. His environment eliminates 
He is 
judged solely by his ability and char- 
acter which are the only standards for 
advancement. ... A 


distinctions of caste and wealth. 


visit to any 
training center will reveal the develop- 
ment of tolerance and mutual respect 
which should be the fundamental at- 
tributes of a people who enjoy a free 
and democratic government.”’ 


THE INFANTRY’S CONTRIBUTION 


Referring to the fact that the Army 
cannot compete with civil industry for 
the services of the many trained spe- 
cialists required for the maintenance of 
a modern military establishment, the 
Secretary of War states that the train- 
ing within its own ranks of such spe- 
cialists has made the Army a consider- 
factor in vocational education. 
Over 44,000 soldiers of the Regular 
Army are each month continually en- 


able 


gaged in specific military duties or are 


pursuing courses in Army schools 


which directly prepare them for civil 
occupations. 


, 
r 


s A nnu a | Repo rt 





Sor 


Technical research by all branche 


the service ‘‘promote to some degre 
the progress, prosperity, and welfay 
of our people.’’ Limited space does 


not permit of reference to all the items 
covered by the Secretary of War unde) 
the heading ‘‘ Benefits from Technics 
Research,’’ but the paragraph devoted 
to the Infantry may prove of special 
Mr. Davis states: ‘‘The com 
bat branches of the Army, throug! 


interest. 


their experimental boards and other 
similar agencies, inspect and test hun 
dreds of manufactured products eacl 
year. These products em} vers 
wide range. Those submi ‘0 tl 
Infantry during the past fisea!l veay 
included cross-country carts, light 
cross-country trucks, wagons, tractors, 
blankets, raincoats, hats and eaps, alu- 
minum eups, food containers, and spark 
arresters. 

‘*These products were submitted to 
the Infantry Board by civilian manu 
facturing firms for the purpose of 
ascertaining their value for military 
uses. They underwent exhaustive mili- 
tary tests, the results of which were 
made known to the manufacturers. The 
improvements suggested were from a 
military standpoint; nevertheless, sug 
gestions for the elimination of defects 
frequently proved of application to the 
product for civil purposes.’’ 

The Secretary of War then discusses 
the continued efforts of the War Di 
partment to administer its activities on 
a practical business basis. The War D« 
partment Business Council, composed 
of a number of the outstanding indus- 
trial leaders of the country, the Arm) 
Industrial College, the administration 
and supply schools conducted by th 
Quartermaster Corps, and the detail of 


1) 


officers to schools of business are ail 
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important factors in ‘* putting business 
nto government.’’ 
RED TAPE ATTACKED 

The report vigorously attacks the 
problem of exeessive administration. 
“Red tape tends to excessive require- 
ments of inventories, reports, rosters, 
and reeords. Excessive paper work 
unquestionably constitutes one of the 
greatest hindrances to efficient admin- 
istration and effective military training 
in time of peace. The time spent 
on such tasks is disproportionate to the 
time which remains for real training.’’ 

Mr. Davis points out that this evil 
has its roots, in many instances, in 
legislative requirements beyond the 
control of the War Department. He 
states that the War Department is mak- 
ing every effort to eliminate those fea- 
tures of excessive paper work which 
are not mandatory and, in this con- 
nection, refers to the work of the board 
of officers on the reduction of paper 
work. This board is now engaged on 

study of the burdensome property 
accounting system. Its recommenda- 
tions on this subject should result in 
a radical reduction in administrative 
requirements. 


BARRACK CONSTRUCTION 


The final section of the annual re- 
port is devoted to legislation enacted 
during the past fiseal year. In dis- 
cussing the recent approval by Con- 
gress of the expenditure of $7,000,000 
lor the erection of permanent barracks 
and other military installations, the 
Secretary of War states that this is 
only a small step in the War Depart- 
ment’s program for permanent con- 
struction. ‘‘It will serve to alleviate 


only a few of the most pressing needs. ”’ 
Mr. Davis adds: ‘‘It is estimated that 


~t 
_ 
— 
~t 


Re port 


$110,000,000 will be required for the 
completion of this program over a 
period of ten years. Approximately 
$90,000,000 worth of War Department 
property heretofore either has been 
transferred to other departments with- 
out return, or sold for proceeds which 
reverted to the Treasury. I am of the 
opinion that in the future the proceeds 
of such sales should comprise a fund 
for permanent construction of Army 
posts. Furthermore, where property 
is transferred to another department 
of the government, this construction 
fund should receive an equivalent 
transfer credit from the appropriation 
of that department.’’ 

“The War Department is strongly 
opposed to the reappointment of offi- 
cers who have sought other fields of 
activity at their own volition, or who 
were discharged on account of redue- 
tion in the commissioned strength of 
the Army. It is even more strongly 
opposed to the reappointment of offi- 
cers who were discharged or resigned 
as a result of unfavorable classification 
of their military qualifications.’’ Thus 
Mr. Davis deals with the question of 
the reappointment of former officers of 
the Regular Army. ‘‘ Apart from any 
other consideration,’’ he adds, ‘‘the 
War Department considers that such 
reappointments are unfair to those who 
have remained in the service and who 
would suffer delay in their just expec- 
tation of long deferred promotion.’”’ 


LEGISLATION 


Referring to the fact that only a 
negligible proportion of the general 
legislation requested by the War De- 
partment failed to receive approval 
during the last session of Congress, 
Secretary Davis alludes to the har- 
monious relations which have existed 
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between Congress and the department report. In part, they ar 

during the past year. ‘‘These rela- National Defense Act of 1920 | 
tions have been characterized by a a defense policy in full ace 
spirit of helpfulness and cooperation with our national ideals and tra 
which, I hope, has proved as gratifying Accomplishment of its p: 


to Congress as it has to this depart- would reduce much of that h to 
ment. The Committees on Military which has characterized our previous 
Affairs of the Senate and the House of experience with war. ... The Regy 


Representatives have shown a marked lar Army alone has the permanene 
interest in their careful attention to personnel required for the garrisons o! 
national defense problems. Not only our vital outposts in the Cana! Zon 
has this interest been manifested by and Hawaii, and for that patrol whi 
sound legislative enactments, but mem- upholds law and order to the benefit 
bers of these committees have offered of lasting friendship with th 
constructive criticism and suggestions boring Republic of Mexico. Heavy 
which have proved of valuable aid to mands are made upon the ki 
the War Department.’’ Army to maintain installations of units 
In the introduction and conclusion Which may serve to assist the readiness 
to his report, Secretary Davis discusses Of other elements of the Army of tli 
briefly the present status of the United States. Furthermore, si 
national defense. He repeats his state- World War, not only have ther 
ment of the previous year to the effect into the organization of the Army su 


that the maintenance of our military "™eW essential branches as the \ 
. . . . s ¢ ‘ Tas Tart: ( ey 
establishment even on its present basis Corps and the Chemical Warfare S 


will require more appropriations. ‘“‘Our ce, but within the old branches 
World War stock of matériel and Visions have been made for the «i 
equipment is steadily diminished by ™ent of tanks, machine guns, rail 
both use and deterioration. Barracks, *tillery, and other modern equipm 
quarters, and other installations have Despite the foregoing factors tli 
reached a state which demands in- listed personnel of the Regular Ar 
ereased expenditures for maintenance. 0 the last day of this fiseal yea 
On the other hand, there are no com. bered but 17,000 more soldiers 
pensating decreases in cost... . With Was the ease ten years ago.”’ 
the exception of a slight restoration of An analysis of the annual re} 
the supply of ammunition at the ex- 1926 would indicate that it is a 
pense of a reduction in personnel, and development of the efforts inaugural 
the inauguration of the housing pro- by Secretary of War Weeks to popu 
gram, conditions have changed but ize the Army with the count! 
little since the rendition of the last bringing about a greater appre 
report.’’ of the constructive peace-time activities 
of the military establishment. Tlie a! 
nual report for 1926 will constitut 
The Secretary of War’s ‘‘own con- a valuable reference book on tlic co! 
victions’’ relative to the national de- tributions of the Army towards the 
fense are stated in the conclusion to his velopment of the nation. 


INADEQUACY OF FORCES 








A Review of the Chief of Staff’s Report 


AJOR General John L. Hines, and the Organized Reserves made 





Chief of Staff, devotes his final favorable reports on the system of as- 





annual report exclusively to a sociate training of units of these two 
tation of the existing condition elements which was successfully inau 
Army of the United States and gurated during the past fiscal year. 
analysis of the present situation Further extension of this system of as- 
elation to fulfillment of the pro-  sociate training of National Guard and 








s of the National Defense Act. Organized Reserve units will afford 

fhe Chief of Staff states that unit training to many more reserve or- 

vhout the Army of the United ganizations than can now be accommo- 

States decentralization of responsibility dated by the limited personnel and 

struction has proved successful. facilities of the Regular Army. Asso- 

te : units of the Regular Army have ciate training of the candidates of the 
eretofore measured up to the Citizens’ Military Training Camps with 

7 standard maintained units of the Regular 
to the World s a Army also proved 

War is due to a vVa- In Continental United successful, as did the 


States there are only 
which have  93:200 Regular soldiers. 

aoe ane ave 
) r Less than 50,000 are 


of eauses, chief further decentraliza- 


tion of Citizens’ Mili 


een lack of oppor- tary Training Camps 
ee combatant troops of In- ™ 
tunity for the instruc- : ~~ throughout the coun 
é od fantry, Field Ar- 
nm of complete units, y try. 


tillery and Cavalry . , 
turn-over of person- : é Under the heading, 


ind absences. The ~- ‘Personnel Problems 
tter are mainly occasioned by re- in the Regular Army,’’ the Chief of 
juirements ineident to preparing Staff diseusses the subjects of distri- 
instructors for other elements bution between branches, desertions, 

the Army of the United States, labor and resignations. ‘‘During the course 
e maintenance of Army installa- of reductions,’’ states General Hines, 





tions, and eonduect of summer train- ‘‘the maintaining of a proper tactical 
ng camps. The new training order balance between the strength of the 
recently published is expected to serve component branches of the Regular 
as a partial corrective for these Army has been a serious and difficult 
factors problem. Every branch of the service 
\ deerease in losses of beth officers could use to advantage more person- 
listed men of the National Guard nel, both commissioned and enlisted. 

was noted during the past year. Con- Military art is far more complex than 
tinued deerease in National Guard was the ease prior to the World War. 
turn-over promises to be of great bene- Infantry, for example, is no longer con- 
the training of this component. cerned only with the rifle and the 
Officers of both the National Guard bayonet. This branch must be profi- 
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cient in the use of machine guns, tanks, 
mortars, one-pounders, hand and rifle 
grenades, and signal communications. 
It must know how to preserve the lives 
of its personnel against aviation and 
gas. <A similar set of conditions exists 
for all branches of the service, and in 
all of them there has been a material 
improvement and development of 
equipment and weapons.”’ 

This section of the report includes a 
table showing, by branches, the com- 
parative strength of officers and en- 
listed men as authorized by the 
National Defense Act of 1920 and as 
actually serving with branch on June 
30, 1926. The total strength contem- 
plated by the National Defense Act 
was 297,726. The actual strength on 
June 30, 1926, was 166,019, a per cent 
of reduction of 55.8 for the whole of 
the Regular Army. The greatest per 
cent of reduction has been borne by the 
Chemical Warfare Service and the In- 
fantry with 61.9 and 60.4 per cent re- 
spectively; the lowest for any branch 
of the service composed of both offi- 
cer and enlisted personnel by the Air 
Corps, which on June 30, 1926, had 
been reduced 45.3 per cent under that 
strength authorized in 1920. 


OPPOSES PREFERENCE TO 


The Chief of Staff holds that how- 
ever small our permanent establish- 


AIR CORPS 


ment may be, it is essential that, from 
a tactical point of view, a correct bal- 
ance be maintained. Aviation as an 
arm has been favored at the expense 
of other branches during reductions of 
the total strength of the Army, but 
** further 
budgetary allotments or in personnel 
can not be gwen the Air Corps without 
the automatic creation of vital basic 


preferential treatment in 


of Staff's Report 


deficiencies in other elements .f th, 
military establishment.’’ 


While a slight decrease in the num 
ber of desertions is noted as compared 


ef or 
Staff considers the rate still unsatisfac. 


with the previous year, the ( 
tory. He cites several causes such as 
the increased demands upon thie so! 
diers of the Regular Army ineident to 
all reductions in the total strength. yp. 
favorable living conditions involving 
excessive manual labor, and the genera] 
prosperity which tends to exaggerats 
his relative position in the mind of th 
soldier and thus to produce unrest 
Remedial measures have served to pro 
duce more contentment among the en 
listed The 


troops at their permanent stations, per 


personnel. retention of 
mitted by the decentralization of sum 
mer training activities, and reduced 
training requirements have had ben 
ficial First 


among the remedial measures, however 


results. and foremost 
is the providing of suitable living con 
ditions. On this subject the Chief of 
Staff states: 
provided in the so-called ‘housing bill 
approved by Congress during the last 


‘The new construction 
session, will result in a considerable 
lessening of the demands for troop 
labor for the maintenance of Arm) 
While the needs of officers and 
their families are as great, and in some 


posts. 


eases even greater, than those of the 
enlisted men, the War Department in 
recommending new construction Is at- 
tempting to relieve the more pressing 
needs of the greatest number as soon 
as may be practicable. Consequently. 
funds will first be devoted in greater 
proportion to construction of barracks 
for enlisted personnel and for hos- 
pitals.”’ Another remedial 
contemplated is the further limitation 


measure 
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h the period of each year in which establishment. Conversely, every offi 
troops are utilized in connection with cer needs opportunities for practical 
m the training of civilian elements. troop leadership if he is to be able to 
ed maintain a proper military perspec 
0 RESIGNATIONS OF OFFICERS tive.”’ 
\ lhe Chief of Staff notes a consider- The reduction of approximately 
AS able increase in the number of resig- 4370 noncommissioned officers. priv 
nations of Regular Army officers dur- ates first class, and specialists was made 
to ing the past three fiscal years, the totals necessary during the past fiseal year 
" being 126 for 1924, 141 for 1925, and due to limitations in appropriations for 
ng 187 for 1926. Living conditions are be- the pay and allowances of enlisted men. 
‘al ieved to be the main cause for the res- The only other alternative was a 
te ignation of married officers above the further reduction in the total enlisted 
. grade of lieutenant. ‘‘These officers,’’ strength of the Regular Army. The 
Mt states the Chief of Staff, ‘‘have the effect of this reduction will be felt not 
0 future welfare of their wives and chil- only by the Regular Army but by all 
n dren to consider.’’ He considers the elements of the Army of the United 
0 marked inerease in resignations by States. It will necessitate further re 
I junior unmarried officers as probably duction in the number of noneommis 
n due to the prospect of long service in sioned officers and specialists detailed 
vd junior grades. ‘‘The only remedy for to duty with the National Guard, the 
this cause would be the elimination of Organized Reserves, and the Reserve 
st the present stagnation of promotion.’’ Officers’ Training Corps. 
r Discussing the important adminis- 
) trative developments of the past year, Or IN PRONE 
" the Chief of Staff states that, due to The report then turns to an analysis 
q corrective measures recently taken, offi- of compliance with the provisions of 
cers hereafter should average three the National Defense Act of 1920. ° 
‘t years or.more at each station. While ‘‘This act,’’ states the Chief of Staff, 
e every effort is being taken to alleviate ‘‘gave the United States its first defi 
p the economic hardship to officers ocea- nite military policy—a policy which is 
) sioned by frequent changes of station, depended upon for effectiveness in 
d the War Department continues to ob- maintaining the security of our coun- 
e serve the policy that officers should not © try without violating our traditional 
remain on the same duty for more than opposition to a large permanent estab- 
n four years. Officers must be qualified lishment. Of the total strength re 
for duty with all elements of the Army quired to carry out a complete mobili- 
of the United States. ‘‘Those detailed zation as contemplated under the 


indefinitely to duty with troops of the National Defense Act, we now have 
Regular Army would not be familiar available in the Regular Army, the 
with the national defense problems National Guard, and the Organized 
which are peculiar to the other compo- Reserves 51.3 per cent of officers and 
nents of the Army of the United States, only 8.1 per cent of enlisted men. The 
outnumbering by far the total strength efficiency is especially serious in the 
of the personnel of the permanent 


Regular Army, which must furnish our 
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Chief of 
oversea garrisons, carry on training of 
other elements, and furnish a force 
available for immediate use.’’ 

Under a consideration of the avail- 
ability of trained citizens to fill the 
ranks in case of major emergency, the 
Chief of Staff calls attention to the 
fact that World War hostilities ceased 
eight years ago. 
confronted with the fact that it is be- 


‘‘This nation is now 


coming increasingly impossible to de- 
pend in time of need upon the services 
of the 4,000,000 trained citizens who 
served in 1917 and 1918. 
pass the unavailability of these vet- 
erans greatly increases due to physical 
disability, family obligation, death, 
and other causes. The responsibility 
must be passed to younger men.’’ 


As the years 


The outstanding source for Reserve 
officers is the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps. From 1921 to 1926, in- 
clusive, this element of the national de- 
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fense has graduated a total of 22,277 
students eligible for commission in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. The total is 
considered quite satisfactory, but the 
distribution of graduates does not meet 
the needs of all branches in the same 
proportion. The Field Artillery and 
the Air Corps do not have a commen- 
surate share of representation. 


MATERIEL REQUIREMENTS 


the 
in 


General Hines briefly 
question of matériel. He 
part : ‘‘ Due to exhaustion of war stocks, 
the support of even the present mili- 


covers 
states 


tary establishment will necessitate in- 
creased appropriations for future 
years. . In general, the supply 
rate of matériel requirements in the 
early stages of an emergency will be the 
determining factor in placing our 
troops in the field as our man power, 


Staff’s 


Report 


presupposing the existence o 
tical selective service law, ea; 
sembled much more rapidly 

matériel. . Our plans ma) 
for forces of over a million 1 
if 100,000 
equipped field service 
period of one month, the & 
ability of that 100,000 becomes | 


eal importancee.’’ 


only of them 


for 


THE PROPER TACTICAL BALAN 

In coneluding his report th 
of Staff summarizes the present 
tion of the national defense as | 
‘‘In the final analysis, it is to 
membered that under the Natio: 


( 


De 


fense Act we started with 280,000 e 


listed men in the Regular Arm: 
the basis of this strength, our 


zation and plans provided for six 
armies in a major emergency. In 


to the gradual reductions and 
ments we considered it necessar 
here to the prineiples of the N 
Defense Act of 1920. For this 


the frame work of six field armies 
retained, though the reductions 


curtailments one at a time have 
an inevitable weakening of the o 


structure by the removal of important 


struts.’’ 


“This 


, 


means a sacrifice in 


ness,’’ concludes the report. 


must be organized in time of n 


we are to have a proper tactic 
ance. Time is, as it always has 
all-important factor 


operations, and never is it of m 


an in n 


portance than in the early stages \ 
a few divisions ready to take tl. 


may gain successes in the first 
which might well be decisive 
situation actually confronts u 
merits the most serious conside1 





Chief 


of 





Reicrences to the inadequate enlisted 


ireneth of the Regular Army are 
ound throughout General Hines’ an- 
nual report. ‘‘Upon the enlisted 
strength of the Regular Army has fal- 


n the brunt of the great part of the 
tion of funds.’’ 
EDUCTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


This report infers the conviction of 
the War Department that the enlisted 


strength of the permanent establish 
ment has reached the rock-bottom fig- 
ire: that, in the event of further 
limitation of funds for maintenance of 
personnel, savings must be effected 


elsewhere. Otherwise, recourse to so 


radical a measure as the reduction of 
noncommissioned officers, specialists, 
and privates first class, in order to pre- 
serve the total enlisted strength of the 
Regular Army, would not have been 
taken. 

The Chief of Staff states that troops 
ean be mobilized with greater dispatch 
than they ean be equipped. ‘‘The de 
ensive ability of that 100,000 (the first 
troops to take the field) becomes of 
critical The six-field- 
plan was based upon the 
strength of 280,000 Regular soldiers 
contemplated by the National Defense 
Act of 1920. 


importance.’’ 


army 


This foree, in addition 
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to its manifold duties in connection 
with the instruction of other elements 
of the Army of the United States, was 
to garrison our vital oversea outposts 
and to provide a first line of defense 
behind which the citizen armies might 
be mobilized, equipped and trained for 


battle. 


This first line of defense is but a 
shadow of its former self. There 
the continental limits of the 


State Ss, 


are, 
within 
United 
Army soldiers, barely 16,000 more than 
was the case at the outbreak of the 
World War. Of total less than 
50,000 are combatant troops of the In- 
fantry, Cavalry and Field Artillery. 

What will be the effect of further 
restrictions in funds for the pay, allow- 


only 8 , 000 


Regular 


this 


ances and maintenance of personnel? 
It is no secret that individual officers 
of the 
antly come to the conclusion that fu- 
effected 


through a reduction in officer person- 


War Department have reluct- 


ture savings can only be 
nel. 

Any further reduction in the enlisted 
strength of the Regular Army would 
eliminate that component as a potential 
first line of defense. The National De- 
fense Act as an effective military policy 


would then pass into history. 


D 


Sporting People Are Most Pacific 


Sport is denatured war, innocuous martial partisan 


ship. 


The sporting peoples are the most pacific ones, 


although those sports of theirs keep them in trim for 
actual fighting, if 
Journal. 


that should occur. 


Minneapolis 











The Infantry in Congress 


N ALL ages, in all nations of 
the world, the ranks of the 


statesmen who have guided the 





destinies of peoples have included a 
very large number of military men. 
The fundamental reason for this, and a 
quite obvious one, has been that mili- 
tary forces have always contained a 
large proportion of leaders of thought 
and action, men imbued with a love 
and pride of country who were willing 
to serve their government in the hazard- 
ous trials of armed conflict: naturally, 
then, in these men, whose unselfishness 
extended to their readiness to sacrifice 
their lives if need be, the people have 
found so many of their leaders in gov- 
ernment. 

America is no exception in the selee- 
tion of national leaders from those of 
military experience. This is amply 
shown by the fact that so many of the 
presidents of the Repubiie have been 
soldiers; we need but mention Wash- 
ington, Monroe, Jackson, William 
Henry Harrison, Taylor, Pierce, Lin- 
coln, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Benjamin 
Harrison, McKinley and Roosevelt. 
Among our vice-presidents, cabinet of- 
ficers, congressmen and ambassadors, 
and in our State governments there 
have been a large share of men with 
experience in the Army in time of war 
au” many more who received military 
training in times of peace. 

And, as one looks over the list of our 
leaders in Government today, former 
service men are found in positions of 
influence and great responsibility in 
the National and State governments. 
The present Vice-President, several 
cabinet members, a number of gov- 
ernors of States, and more than ten per 
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cent of the 69th Congress which ope 


its last session on December 6 are m 


who have served in the armed forces 


of the country in peace and in y 


goes without saying that these members 


of Congress were chosen by the pe 


pit 


because they had confidence in then 


believing, and justly so, that they 


would meet the problems of goven 


ment in the times of peace with tha 


same determination, courage and 
fortitude that they had demonstrated 


in camp and on the field of battl 
As indicated by the title of this ai 


ticle, we propose to give a brief revi 


of the military service of the Senators 


and Representatives in the present 


Congress who at one time or anothe 
in peace and in war, served in the 
fantry branch of the Army. Mar 








Infantry Nearing the Front Line of 
Battle in the World War 
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Guard Mounting at a Federal Camp in the Civil War 


ese men have come to grips with an that the spirit of team-play 


Is esFsenl 


enemy as only the Infantryman do; | tial for the suecessful conduct of mili 
many bear sears of wounds received in tary operations. The Infartry’s mis 
ction; many wear medals of valor. sions on the field of battle can only be 
‘hey are representative of the foot fulfilled with minimum loss by the full 
soldier, the ‘‘doughboy,’’ if you please, cooperation of the assisting arms and 

with his brothers of the other serv- services. Happily, this thought per 


ces, has brought victory to America vades the most of our Army today, and 


n all her wars, and who stands ready there are no stronger advocates for 
to obey the will of the nation should — efficient Infantry than in the other 
armed conflict again be necessary to branches of the Army. This same fund 
defend the honor and integrity of the amental doctrine is well understood by 
nation. the former service men in Congress in 

The Infantry, while realizing that it Senator 

, ; oe . Francis E. 
will play the major role in any future Warren, 
war as it has done in the past, knows Medal of 

Honor 





[ N MY opinion, the heart and core of the 

Army is its Infantry force, no matter 
how ably supplemented and assisted by 
ither forces of water, land, and air. So 
| has been in the past, and so it will be i 
he future, no matter what implements of 
warfare and methods of fighting may be 
devised. The brain and brawn of men in 
mobile formation represent what we must 
look to, first of all, for any defensive or of- 
fensive action our country may take. Hats 
f to the Doughboy!—Senator Warren. 
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Representative Charles M. 
Stedman of North Carolina 


whatever branch they may have served. 
They stand ready to champion any 
movement that would tend to disparage 
the efficient organization of the Infan- 
try to further some auxiliary service. 
The perfect balance between our vari- 
ous branches is the objective sought, so 
that if expansion for war should be re- 
quired no branch of the Army, and 
certainly not the backbone of the Army 
—the Infantry—should be found at a 


disadvantage. 


VETERANS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Only two members of the present 
Congress are veterans of the Civil 
War: Senator Francis E. Warren, of 
Wyoming, of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, 
Representative Charles M. Stedman of 


North Carolina, the 


chairman 


and 


former having 


in Congress 

worn the Blue and the latter th: 
Both served in the Infantry. Ss 
Warren is the only member ( 
the 
Honor, the highest 


who holds 
Medal of 


given 


gress Congr 


by our Government fo: 
in action. 

Senator was 
11, Pittsfield, Mass 


and was mustered into service on Sep 


Warren 


1862, at 


enrolle: Se! 


tembe 


tember 19, for a term of nine mont 


hs 
as a private of Captain Plunkett's 
Company, or Company C, 49th Regi 
ment, Massachusetts Militia Infantry 
The regiment was sent to New Orleans 


and made a part of the 19th Arm 
the ec 


Plains Store, and in the e 


Corps. It took part in vag 
ment aft 
tire siege of Port Hudson, La., be 
when Port Hudson 


present was sul 


rendered. It participated in severa 
engagements before Port Hudson 
was in the battles at Donaldson 
vicinity. 

The Congressional Medal of Ho 
Warren = recit 


‘‘volunteered in respons‘ 


awarded to Senator 


that he 


Senator Frank 
L. Greene of 
Vermont in 
dress uniform 
of captain of 
Infantry in the 
Spanish Amer- 
ican War 





ages. 


weapons.—Senator Greene. 





HISTORIA NS tell us there has been no change 

in the fundamentals of war down through the 
In the future the Infantry will doubtless 
maintain its position equipped with rapid-fire 

















The 








took 


it was made upon the enemy’s works 


and part in the movement 





inder a heavy fire therefrom in ad- 
vance of the general assault.’’ This 
1863. The 
{9th and several other regiments had 
been called upon to furnish two volun- 


issault occurred May 27, 


teers for each company to perform the 
dangerous undertaking of preceding 
the troops making the general assault, 
the advanee detachment to carry tim- 
bers and faseines to fill the ditch in 
front of the earthworks of the fort, so 
that artillery and other troops might 
the event of success of the 
advaneed sally. Warren 
the volunteers—the first from his regi- 
ment. 


cross in 
was one of 
Hunger, thirst, and ‘‘cooties’’ 
had made ‘‘ going over the top,’’ as pro- 
posed, seem to him like no more trouble 
than was already present. 

A most wicked engagement followed. 


The eolonel—in fact, every commis- 
sioned officer with the so-called ‘‘ for- 
lorn hope’’—was killed, and about 


three-fourths of the enlisted men were 
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The 9th Infantry Making Final Preparations Before Moving to the Attack of San 
Juan Hill, July 1, 1898 


killed or 


vived 


those 


the 


wounded. 
fell 
or sought shelter behind 


Only 


wounded on 


sur 
field 
stumps or 


who 


trees. The Confederate guns at Port 


Hudson had been silent, supposedly 


silenced by the shelling order of Gen 
eral Banks, but really in preparation 
When the ‘ 


for this very assault. ‘for 











© Harris & Ewing 
Senator Lawrence D. Tyson 
of Tennessee 
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moted suecessively in the same regiment t 
tenant, captain and major. Major Stedma 
served through the entire war as an Inj 
man in Lee’s Army, was wounded in action thy 
times, and surrendered. with the Confe 
Army at Appomattox. 


INFANTRYMEN IN THE SENATE 


Besides Senator Warren, the present S 





includes the following who were Infantryme: 
Senators Greene of Vermont, Broussard o 
Louisiana, Tyson of Tennessee, Edge of Ney 
Jersey, Brookhart of Lowa, Robinson of Indiana 


Means of Colorado and Neely of West Virgi 


Senator Frank | 











© Harris & Ewing 
Senator Walter E. Edge 
of New Jersey 


Greene served iy 

Infantry of the N 
tional Guard of Ver 
lorn hope’’ party ad- mont from 1888 to 
vanced across the 1900, rising from the 
open, every gun in grade of private to 
the fort commenced captain. In the 
firing, and the field with Spain, he rv 
was literally swept by eruited and con 
manded Company B 
Ist Infantry, Ver 


mont Volunteers, a 


a storm of shells. 





Warren suffered § a 


slight scalp wound 
and fell unconscious also served for a tim 


on the battleground, as adjutant genera 





where his buddies, 
© Harris & Ewing 


‘ é 3 Senator Smith W. Brook- 
night, finally found hart of Iowa 


and rescued him. 


under cover of the 


Corporal Warren, then 18 years of age, was 
mustered out of service with his company, Sep- 
tember 1, 1863, returning to his native home, 
Hinsdale, where he was commissioned captain 
of a Massachusetts State Militia Company. 
Congressmen Stedman enlisted as a private 
of Infantry in the Confederate Army at the 
beginning of hostilities between the States, and 
served originally in the Fayettesville Inde- 
pendent Light Infantry Company of the Ist 
North Carolina. When the lst North Carolina —— 


was dishanded he enlisted in the 44th North © 4arrs & Ewing 
Senator Arthur R. Robinson 
of Indiana 





Carolina regiment as a private, later being pro- 
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rigade, Ist Division. At the close of the 
Senator Greene was commissioned colonel 
de-de-camp on the staff of the governor of 

\ ont. 
senator Edwin 38. Broussard was elected 
inv commander by the men of Company 
| U. S. Volunteer Infantry, in June, 1898. 
\fter training at Camp Caffery, near Coving 
La., the regiment sailed from New Orleans 
Santiago, Cuba, arriving in Santiago August 





[wo days later, Companies I and L were 
sent, under Major Boatner, to Guantanamo to 
disarm 6,000 Spanish troops. Later, Captain 
Broussard took command of the post, and sub- 

rently of the 3d 
Battalion. The» bat- 


on joined the regi- 





‘ Harris &@& Ewing 

Senator Edwin S. Brous- 
: , “ sard of Louisiana 
ment at Santiago im 
September, where it was sent to Gibara and 


performed police duty Holguin to stamp out 





mtil latter part of banditry and clean up 
November, 1898. On Holguin, then having 
vceount of sickness, 1.400 cases of small 
early every member pox. Having accom 
regiment being sick, plished both purposes 


e regiment was sent it was ordered back to 


United States to be 





) Sango to recuperate. 





At the end of Decem- 


er, 1898, the regiment '' 


mustered out in June, 
1899. 





Senator Lawrence D. 
© Harris & Ewing 


Tyson was graduated 
Representative Lamar ._ : 
Jeffers of Alabama from West Point in 

1883, and was assigned 
to the 9th Infantry. He served in the Infantry 
of the Regular Army for twelve years, resigning 
in 1895. In 1898, he was appointed colonel ot 
the 6th U. 8S. Volunteer Infantry, which he re 
eruited, trained, and took to Porto Rico for 
service, until mustered out March 15, 1899. Sen 
ator Tyson then became inspector general of the 

National Guard of Tennessee, serving under 
four governors. At the outbreak of the World 
War he was commissioned brigadier general and 





placed in command of all National Guard troops 





— of Tennessee. Later he was assigned to com 

Harris & Ewing 

Representative Millard E. ' . . m 
Tydings of Maryland which embarked for France May 10, 1918. The 


mand the 59th Infantry Brigade, 30th Division, 
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[T 1s not accidental but fundamental {/ 

the Infantry is the basic arm of milita 
service, and it will remain so until hun 
nature is completely made over. When t! 
happens, everybody will be going into 1! 
ploughing and pruning business so th 
nothing else will matter.—Representat 
Tilson. 











Representa- Mexican border, and as major ot 
tive John . . . 

Q. Tilson nance and lieutenant colonel of I) 
— try in the World War. Se 








Brookhart has always been identified 
with the promotion of marksmanship 
having been chief instructor of rit 
practice at Camp Perry and director o! 
marksmanship at Camp Benning, was 


engagements of the brigade com- 
manded by General Tyson were: Canal 
Sector in Belgium, Ypres-Lys offen- 


ive ‘ > S . > sive—i . > , . : 
sive, and the Somme offensive—in captain of the world’s champion Ame: 


which action the brigade suffered in ican Palma rifle team in 1912, and has 
con af irillad : , 2 rer 3.100 : . . 

losses ol killed and wounded over 3.10 been president of the American R fle 
a . 14 —- Mase rag . ° 

officers and men. General Tyson was Association. 


awarded the Distinguished Service Senator Arthur R. Robinson of h 


diana entered the first officers’ trai 
ing camp at Fort Benjamin Harriso. 
May 10, 1917, where he was commis 
sioned first lieutenant of Infantry. Hi 
was assigned to 334th Infantry, Au 


Medal for exceptionally meritorious 
and distinguished service during the 
World War. 

Senator Walter E. Edge of New 
Jersey was a second lieutenant of Com- 
pany F, 4th New Jersey Volunteer In- 
fantry during the Spanish-American gg 
War. After the war he served as cap- Philip Hill 
tain of Company L, 3d Regiment, New of Mary- 


Air land as lieu- 
Jersey National Guard; also a mem- _ tenant 
> > colonel i 
ber of the staffs of two governors, and 4) World 


as lieutenant colonel and chief of ord- War 
nance of the State. 

Senator Smith W. Brookhart of lowa 
saw service in the Infantry of the Na- 
tional Guard for the period from 1894 
to the World War, with the exception 
of five years. He served as second lieu- 
tenant of the 50th lowa Volunteer In- 
fantry in the Spanish-America War, as 
major of the Ist Iowa Brigade on the 
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Vo MATTER how much science may 
* contribute to the national defense by the 

quest of air and water, no matter to 

it tremendous speed transportation may 
| wcelerated, the stout legs of the Infan- 
man must be depended upon at the last 
carry victory into the enemy’s territory, 
| the stout heart of the Infantryman will 

be our chief reliance in battle.—Rep- 
entative Vaile. 




















rust, 1917, later being promoted to the 
j ; 7 ‘ Representa- 
of captain of Infantry, and sailed _ tive William 
France on September 1, 1918. He Pres of , ? ia 
transferred to the 39th Infantry 
: Edmunston Photo 





f 


arrival in France, serving with Se 
tion in that well-known fighting poral to major in the Infantry branch. 

NeLIOon < 3 - = s . : 
a Senator Rice W. Means is a holder 


ment of the 4th Division. His pro- ; Mow: : 
of the Distinguished Service Cross, 


m to major of Infantry was ef- ; Fiztaye rears 
; aed aa ‘ which was awarded him in 1925 for 
ted while in Army of Occupation. 


wer _ 4; bravery in action in the Philippine 
Senator Robinson was honorably dis- : 





. . . *¢ { ; yr +7} . ‘ on y - ne . 
rzed as major of Infantry on Au- ©®™paign prior to and during the cap 


cust 27. 1919. ture of the city of Manila. He began 
Senator M. M. Neely of West Vir- is military career in 1895, enlisting 

. is a Spanish-American War vet- i the Colorado National Guard, twice 

, having served as private in Com- Winning a trophy for being the best 


D, 1st Infantry, West Virginia drilled soldier in that organization. He 
mteers. From 1900 to 1911 he was joined the Ist Colorado Infantry, 
member of the West Virginia Na- United States Volunteers at the out 
mal Guard, holding ranks from cor- break of the Spanish-American War, 





being successively promoted to second 


Representa- 

tive Hamil- and then first lieutenant. He served in 
| ton Fish, Jr. ies . : 

thew the Philippine campaigns, a part of the 

Vesk ss time commanding a company of Philip- 

captain in 5 


the World pine Scouts. He was recommended 
War for the Congressional Medal of Honor 
twice, and mentioned in orders three 
times. In 1903 he was commissioned a 
captain in the Colorado National 
Guard. During the World War 
Senator Means served as_ lieuten 
ant colonel and commandant of the 
40th Division School of Arms, later 
commanding the 4th Infantry in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. He com- 
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manded the 157th Infantry—Colorado’s Own 


on its return to the United States. 


FORTY-THREE FORMER INFANTRYMEN IN HOUSE 


In the House of Representatives are 43 mem- 
bers who have served with Infantry contingerfts 
in various capacities from private to brigadier 
general, in the militia, in the National Guard, 
in the Regular Army, ete.,—in peace and in war- 
time—in the Spanish-American War, on the 
Mexican border, and in the World War. Nearly 
every State of the union is represented by vet- 





erans, and most of these were Infantrymen. A 


_ 





Representative 
W.Frank James 
of Michigan © Harris & Ewing 








TH ERE seems to be more or less romance: 

about the sallies of cavalryme nm, the 
booming of the cannonaders, and the flight 
of the aerial aces, but little appealing to th 
imagination in the trudging or crawling 
begrimed and mud-be-splattered doughboy 
on whose stubborn shoulders rest added 


burdens with every inch of advance.—Re) 
resentative Brumm. 




















- : number of 





Representative George F. others received 
Brumm of Pennsylvaniz preliminary In- 
(Paste tahen on Meateen Serder.) fantry training 
in schools, colleges and training camps. 
Representative Lamar Jeffers of Alabama is 
one of the four holders of the Distinguished 
Service Cross, now in Congress, who won the 
award in the World War. There are five 
members in all who hold this medal for gal- 
lantry, the fifth being Senator Means. All of 
these performed exceptional deeds of valor 
while in the front line of combat as Infan- 


trymen. 








Major Jeffers entered the first officers’ train- 


© Harris & Ewing 


ing camp at Fort MePherson, Ga., graduating 2 
' - . : Representative Royal ¢. 
therefrom August 14, 1917, as captain of In- Johnson of South Dakota 











Harris & Ewing 
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fantry, and was assigned to command Company 
G, 326th Infantry, 82d Division, with which 
unit he remained until wounded. Later he was 
promoted to the rank of major. After his re- 
lease from the hospital, he was honorably dis 
charged from the service, July 26, 1920. His 
citation of ward of the D. S. C. won at St 
Juvin, in the Argonne, reads: 

On the night of 10-11 October, Captain Jeffers 
reconnoitered a badly damaged bridge and early 
in the morning of the 11th he supervised its 
repair, being continuously under intense ma 
chine gun fire. He later led the leading com 
pany of the battalion over this bridge and across 
Representative Law- 


rence H. Watres of 
Pennsylvania 








ritory. Repre sentative 





CRATTLES on land may be won only by 

the capture, destruction, or rout of the 
cnemy and the occupation of his territory. 
Other arms of the service may assist in de- 
stroying or driving out the enemy, but it 
always has been, and always will be, up to 
the additional 
function of occ upymg and holding his ter- 


Reece. 


the Infantry to pe rform 








iplain Studios 


Representative Edmund N. 
Carpenter of Pennsylvania 














the open and ‘° - 

level terrain, Representative B. Carroll 
where all his of- Reece of Tennessee 

cers and almost 

two-thirds of his men became casualties and he 
himself was seriously wounded. He continued to 
lead his company forward, however, until he 
fell, shot through the jaw with a machine gun 
bullet. 


Representative Lister Hill served in the 
World War, while George Huddleston, also of 
Alabama, was a private of Infantry in Co. K, 
Ist Alabama Infantry, during the Spanish- 
American War from May to November of 1898 

The Senator-elect from Arizona, Representa 
tive Carl Hayden, served in the World War, be 
ing appointed a major of Infantry, Oct. 4, 1918 

From the Arkansas delegation is Representa 
tive William A. Oldfield, who enlisted in Com 
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THE Infantry is not only the back 

of the Army, but it is the muscli 
nerve, and the grasping, gripping 
holding power of any army. I am sf 
for aviation to work in cooperation 
Infantry. I have always resented the s: 
ment in some quarters that the Infa 
branch is in some way of an inferior 
as compared with artillery, cavalry 
engineers. 

When I meet a man who tells m 
he was in France during the World \V 
as a cavalryman, engineer, artillerymai 
medical corps, I honor him, but if he 
me that he was an Infantryman, I pul 
my hat to him, because I understand w! 
— he endured, not only in the training ca 
Representative John J. Me- over here, and not only on the transports 

Swain of South Carolina the sea, but in the barns, chicken ho 














cow stalls, and horse stables of Fran 


vaany M, 2d Regiment, Ar- aie 
— 7 Representative McSwain. 








kansas Infantry as a private, 





in 1898, being promoted sue- 
cessively to first sergeant and first lieu- pointed as second lieutenant of | 
tenant of the company, and was mus-_ pany C, 6th U. 8. Volunteer In 
tered out of the service in March, 1899, Following this war he returned 
with the latter rank. Representative original company as a private, 
John D. Fredericks of California is also being promoted to captain of Co 
a veteran of Infantry of the Spanish- UD of the same regiment. In 1901 
American War, having served as adju- became a major of the regiment 
tant of the 7th Regiment California 1911, lieutenant colonel, in whi: 
Volunteer Infantry. pacity he served until ealled into s 
Representative William N. Vaile of ice of the United States on June 1! 
Colorado began his service as a private 1916. During the latter part o 
in Battery A, Connecticut Field Artil- regiment’s service in Arizona, (\ 
lery in 1898. During the Mexican bor- Tilson was in command. He is 
der disturbances he was a first lieuten- colonel of ordnance, in the Ofi 
ant of Infantry of the Colorado Na- Reserve Corps. 
tional Guard. Representative Richard P. Fre: 
also of Connecticut, served in the S 
THE MAJORITY LEADER OF THE HOUSE ish-American War as regimenta 
The majority leader of the House, geant-major of the 3d Connect 
Col. John Q. Tilson, has had a long pe- Volunteer Infantry. Afterwards 
riod of military service, practically all was appointed major and judg 
having been as a foot-soldier. He be- cate of the Connecticut Nat 
gan this service by enlisting as a pri- Guard. 
vate in Company F, 2d Infantry, Con- The service of Representative 
necticut National Guard in 1897. In G. Houston of Delaware was wit 
the Spanish-American War he was ap- National Guard of his State from |»! 











The 


Infantry 


in C 


ongress O15 


95, when he was a first lieutenantof the National Guard of Maryland in 


iptain of Infantry, and later as 
nt adjutant the 
St Representative Lloyd Thurston 


general of 
wa served in three major wars: 
‘panish-American War, Philippine 
rection and the World War as en- 
man and an officer of Infantry. 


[ARYLAND’S REPRESENTATIVES 


ryland has two distinguished sol- 
in Congress in Millard E. Ty- 
rs and Philip Hill. Each 
is the Distinguished Service Medal. 


John 


Representative Tydings, Senator- 
from Maryland, was a private in 
Guard on the Mexican 
er in 1916. In the World War 
served from April, 1917, to June, 
10, being promoted successively from 
sted to 
“9th Division. 


National 


man lieutenant colonel in 
He was in command 
iachine gun units in the operation 
he Haute-Alsace and in the Meuse- 
He has 


from Generals Pershing, 


\rvonne offensive. citations 
bravery 
Morton and Upton. 


Colonel Hill enlisted in the Infantry 


1904, being promoted through the 
grades to captain in the 4th Infantry, 
Maryland National Guard. From 1910 
to 1917 he was judge advocate of the 
Maryland Guard, and on the Mexican 
border in 1916 he was J. A. of the 
15th Division. He was ealled to active 
duty for service in the World War Au 
gust 3, 1917, and was a member of the 
staff of the 29th Division until De- 
cember 10, 1918, when he was detailed 
on the staff of the Eighth Army Corps 
in the capacities of judge advocate and 
assistant G-3. 
lieutenant 
He holds 


French Legion of 


He was promoted to 
October 1918. 
D. the 
Honor star, 


colonel 22, 


a, 
with 


besides the 
‘*for in 
operations north of Verdun’’ in Oc- 
tober, 1918. At present Colonel Hill 
commands the 306th Cavalry, Reserve. 

Of the Massachusetts 
Representative William P. Connery, 
Jr., served in the Infantry, enlisting as 
a private in Company A, 301st Infan- 
try, August 23, 1917. He in 
France for 19 months participating in 


most distinguished services 


delegation 


was 





ervice and the other branches 


of 


ve Earl C, Michener of Michigan. 


HAVE the utmost faith in the Infan- 


‘ry and am very optimistic about the air 


ervice, but am convinced that the Infan- 
, will in the future, as in the past, be 
backbone of the service-—Representa- 


the 








tion’s defense. 


ery, Jr., of Massachusetts. 





‘['HE Infantry is the backbone of the Na- 
In time of peace 
should prepare for war, therefore the In- 
antry should be adequately safeguarded 
y legislation, keeping it ever ready for 
he arduous service demanded by it in time 

war.—Representative William P. Con- 


we 








Representative J. Mayhew 
Wainwright of New York 

















all major operations with the regiment 
of the 26th Division. He was promoted 
to regimental color sergeant for meri- 


torious service, on September 25, 1918. 


MICHIGAN HAS FIVE DOUGHBOYS 


Representatives from Michigan in- 
clude a number of doughboy represen- 
tatives: W. Frank Roy O. 
Woodruff, Earl C. Michener, Bird J. 
Vincent, and John B. Sosnowski. 


James, 


Representative James, who has often 
acted as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, enlisted as a 
private in Company F, 34th Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry, in the 
American War. 


Spanish- 
Representative Wood- 
ruff also served as an enlisted man dur- 
ing the Spanish War, as corporal of 
Company G, 33d Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry. In the World War he served 
two years as an Infantry officer, rising 
to the grade of major in the A. E. F. 
Another Spanish-American War vet- 
He 
enlisted in Company B, 31st Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry, and served in the 
United States and Cuba, from April 
26, 1898, to May 17, 1899. 

Representative Vincent served in the 
Infantry during the World War. Ten 
months of his service was in France as 
first lieutenant with 6th Train Head- 
quarters and the 302d Train Head- 
quarters. 


eran is Representative Michener. 


Representative Jacob L. Milligan of 
Missouri enlisted in the 6th Missouri 
Infantry, April 8, 1917. He served 
as captain of Company G, 140th In- 
fantry, 35th Division, from August 4, 


1917, to April 28, 1919. He was twice 


cited for bravery in action in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. 
Representative Leonidas C. Dyer, 


also of Missouri, served in the Santiago 
Campaign in Cuba with the Volunteer 


The I n f antry 


in Congress 

Infantry during the Spanish-Am: ri 
War. Other Spanish War veter: 
Representative Seott 


al 
sare 
Leavitt of Ni 
braska, who served in Company |., 334 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry in th 
Santiago Campaign; and Representa 
tive Anthony J. Griffin of New York 
Griffin military 
service in 1888 when he enlisted in the 
12th Regiment, N. Y. National Guard 


i 


Captain began his 


In 1892 he was commissioned second 


lieutenant, and in 1895 first lieutena 
in the 69th Regiment. 


FORMER ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 
Col. M. Wainwright ot! 


New York, formerly Assistant Seer 


Jonathan 


tary of War, was a second lieutenant 
of Infantry of the 12th Regiment from 
1889 to 1906. From 1903 to 1906 he 
was lieutenant colonel of the regiment 
During the Spanish-American War he 
was captain of a company of the 12t! 
New York Volunteers; on the Mexican 
border in 1916, he was lieutenant co 
onel, Inspector Generals’ Department ; 
and in the World War he was division 
inspector of the 27th Division, serving 
with the division throughout its sery 
He is the holder of the 
Distinguished Service Medal, 
of the 
Croix de Guerre with palm. 

Representative Hamilton Fish, Jr 
of New York was a captain of the 269th 
Infantry (colored). He took an ac 
tive part in the Battle of Champagne, 
July 15, 1918, and in the general 0! 
He was 
awarded the French Croix de Guerr 


ice in France. 
French 
Honor Belgian 


Legion and 


fensive of September, 1918. 


for his conduct in the action which r 
sulted in the capture of the village o! 
Scheoult. 
major of Infantry, and served with the 
4th Division in the Army of Occupa 


Later he was promoted to 


tion. 
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\nother Infantry veteran from New Spanish-American War he served as 
York is Representative Harold 8. Tol- major of the 4th Ohio Volunteer In- 
ley. who left the ministry to enlist in fantry, participating in the Porto 
th \rmy during the World War, Rican campaign. During the Mexican 
rving from May 13, 1917, to July border trouble he commanded the 2d 
95.1919. He attained the rank of cap- Brigade, Ohio National Guard at EI 
of Infantry. Paso, Texas. In the World War he 
Major A. L. Bulwinkle of North Car- commanded the 73d Brigade of the 
served in the National Guard of 37th Division. 





his State as captain of the Ist Infan- Representative McSweeney 
try, N. C. National Guard, from 1909 the first officers’ training eamp in 1917 
to 1917. He was a major of the 113th and was commissioned a second lieu- 


entered 


Field Artillery, 30th Division, from tenant of Infantry. In June, 1918, he 
1917 to 1919. He also had service on was sent overseas, serving with the 37th 


the Mexiean border. Division. He was promoted to eap- 
THE OHIO DELEGATION fain during ane operations, and 
holds a citation from General Persh 
Th ) j eo; j j ] » > aT). ° 9 ¢ ° ‘ 
Ihe Ohio delegation includes Rep ing and the French Croix de Guerre 
. resentatives A. E. B. Stephens, Roy 


2 G. Fitzgerald, John C. Speaks and PENNSYLVANIA’S DOUGHBOYS 
John MeSweeney, all of whom had dis- 





The Pennsylvania delegates in_ the 


tinguished service in the ¢: v, . ‘ 
. inguished service in the Infantr iets Heieliee «= titiee of the D 


fepresentative Stephens was ecap- : a ‘ 
Representa ee Oe S. CC. Representative Laurence H. 
,' tain and quartermaster of the Ist 
Infantry, Ohio National Guard from 
1901 to 1903. In 1910 he was appointed 


colonel of the regiment, serving for 


Watres won this great honor while 
serving with the 28th Division in 
France. He was captain in the 108th 
. , : Machine Gun Battalion, and during 
nearly ewe yreen im this cagaeny. the action at the Vesle River was 

Representative Fitzgerald is an en- 
thusiast for the ‘‘Queen of Battles.’’ 
He enlisted on August 27, 1917, and 
was promoted to captain of Infantry 
Nov. 27, 1917. On June 11, 1918, he 


went to Franee where he served as 


wounded. He was promoted to major 
while overseas. After the war, he as 
sisted in the reorganization of the 
109th Infantry, Pennsylvania National 


Guard as lieutenant colonel of the regi- 


. ment. 
commander of Headquarters Company, 
‘9th Infantry. He now holds a Representative Edmund N. Carpen 
° ° r 2 *O q In eur ve - .s " > yrs 
commission as lieutenant colonel, In- ter of Pennsylvania served several 
fantry Reserve. Concerning the Infan- Years in the National Guard of Penn 


try, he says: “‘I have a most exalted sylvania, holding grades from private 
opinion of the value of the Infantry to major. In the war with Spain he 
which I know constitutes the real back- served with the 9th Pennsylvania Vol- 
bone and moral strength of an army.’’ wnteer Infantry. Major Carpenter 

Representative Speaks served for 40 states: ‘‘While military: success de- 
years with the National Guard of Ohio, pends largely upon cooperation of the 


heing promoted successively from pri- different arms of the service, I think 


vate to brigadier general. During the military experts agree that in the final 
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analysis victories are won by the In- wounded at Montfaucon, Septen 


fantry.’’ 1918. On September 3 he w; 
Representative George F. Brumm of moted to first lieutenant. H 

Pennsylvania enlisted in the National awarded the French Croix de ( 

Guard of his State on June 27, 1916. Colonel B. Carroll Reece of 1, 


He was appointed a corporal of Com-  nessee is probably the most de 
pany F, 4th Pennsylvania Infantry on of all ex-service men in Congr 
August 30, 1916. This company was’ winning the D.S. C., the D. S. \ 
later converted into Engineers in which the Croix de Guerre with palm, a 
he served on the Mexican border. ing cited for bravery by Marsha! Py 
While Representative William R. tain, Generals Pershing, Edwards 
Coyle spent most of his military service Hale and Lewis. Representative Reece 
in the Marines as a commissioned officer was commissioned as second lieut: 
from 1900 to 1906, he served a period of Infantry at the termination « 
from 1913 to 1914 as captain in the 4th first officers’ training camp at I 


Regiment, National Guard of Penn- burg Barracks, N. Y., and was ass 
sylvania. During the World War he_ to the 166th Infantry, 42d Di 
was captain and major of Marines. with which he went overseas in \\ 


Representative John J. MeSwain of vember, 1917. He was transfer 
South Carolina, at the age of 42 years, the 102d Infantry, 26th Divisio 
volunteered for the first officers’ train- April, 1918, and participated 
ing camp in 1917, in spite of his years engagements with that regiment 
preferring to serve ‘‘in the Infantry at the front 210 days. He was 
with the real soldiers.”” He was com- moted several times and comm 
missioned a captain of Infantry and_ the 3d Battalion of his regiment 
assigned to command Company A, close of the war. He is now a 
154th Infantry, which. company he _ tenant colonel of the Officers’ R: 
had in charge until the Armistice, when Corps. One of his citations reads a: 
he was transferred to the 161st In- follows: 
fantry, being discharged on March 6, = 
1919. 


leading his company thr 
four suecessful actions, Lieute: 
Reece was twice thrown violeni! 
the ground and rendered unconscious 
Another Infantryman who holds the by bursting shells, but upon recovering 
D. 8. C. is Representative Royal C. eg WBNS he immediately © 
ized his seattered command and co! 
Johnson of South Dakota. He enlisted  golidated his position. On sever: 
in the Regular Army January 4, 1918, casions under heavy enemy machin 
and was assigned to Company K, gun fire he crawled far in advai 
313th Infantry. He was commissioned his front line and reseued wounde: 
second lieutenant from the third of- eal who had taken refuge in 
ficers’ training camp July 1, 1918, and = 
assigned to Company D, 313th Infan- Representative Cordell Hull o 
try. He embarked with the 79th Di- nessee raised a company of In 
vision for France on July 6, 1918, and in the Spanish-American War. As | 
served with distinction in the combat of the 4th Tennessee Volunteer | 
operations of that division. He was try Regiment, it went to Cub: 


HOLDERS OF THE D. §. C. 
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Doughboys in the Philippine Insurrection 


27th Infantry Advancing on Fort Bayan, May 2, 


in November, 1898, where it performed 
garrison duty in eonnection with the 
civil government until the following 
April. Representative Hull stated to 
the Infantry ““Let me 
commend your organization in connec- 


Association : 


on with its wise and sound policy of 
emphasizing the importance of Infan- 
try troops both in times of war and 
peace, and especially the former.’’ 

Three former Infantrymen in Con- 
gress hail from Texas. Represeutative 
Tom Connolly was an enlisted man in 
the 2d Texas Infantry during the 
Spanish-American War, and during 
the World War was captain and ad- 
jutant of the 22d Infantry Brigade of 
the 11th Division. Representative Har- 


1902 


ry M. Wurzbach served in the Span- 
ish-American War in Company F, Ist 
Texas Infantry. Representative Joseph 
J. Mansfield served for a period as ad- 
jutant of the 4th Texas Infantry Regi- 
ment with the rank of captain. 

Ernest W. Ver- 
mont, enlisted in the National Guard 
of his State in 1899, rose to the rank 
of lieutenant 
1908. 
1915 as captain of Infantry and served 
during the Mexican border trouble and 
for two years during the World War. 
Upon return from overseas he was pro- 


Colonel Gibson of 


colonel and retired in 


He returned to the service in 


moted to the grade of major. From 
1921 to 1923 Gibson 


manded the 172d Infantry. 


Colonel com- 


D 


War-like America? 


The number of postal employees in America ex 
ceeds by more than 100,000 the combined forces of the 


Army, the Navy and the Marine Corps. 


Yet 


some 


people say we are a militaristic, war-like nation. 
Harry 8. 
States. 


New, Postmaster General of the 


United 











The Chief of Infantry’s Annual Report 


HE annual report made to the 
Secretary of War by the Chief 
of Infantry, Maj. Gen. Robert 
Allen, for the year ending June 30, 





H. 
1926, is a most satisfactory document, 
especially because pertinent and prae- 
tical recommendations follow the sound 
discussion of many of the problems of 
the Army that concern the Infantry. 
Probably the most important of the 
recommendations made were those sug- 
gesting reforms in the training of our 
small peace-time units, and it is evi- 
dent that General Allen’s ideas on this 
matter were considered correct, since 
practically all the suggestions made 
were embodied in the 


and permanent buildings halitah\ 
There are, at present, over 12, 
almost one-third, of the Infantry 


listed personnel either in tents or i 


on 


Mi 
, 


porary quarters.’’ General Allen 


that every effort continue to be mac 


inves 


to alleviate, as soon as possible, this 
unsatisfactory condition. 

Another important point touched 
upon in the report in connection wit} 
morale, is the excessive drill and fatigu 
that 
their present reduced strength. 


is required of organizations 
The 
upkeep of the war-time construction, 
together with the searcity of approp 
ations for the purpose, makes labor de 


mands upon the sol 





War 


annual 


Department’s 
di- 


recently pub- 


training 
rective lit 
Hebed. conditions 


The 


fantry 


Chief of In- 
expresses gen- 


that will 


eral satisfaction on 


the morale and esprit 


of 


supply 


“The time will be wel- 
comed when the economic 
of 


try will warrant a budget 


proper and adequate 
the 


dier that 
satisfaction 


ereate dis 


with th 


service. It is not un 


the coun- 


for men to b 
required to drill 
morning and to per 


usual 


permit the 


atter 


form labor all 


’”” 
Army The training 


noon.’’ 





de corps of the In; = 
fantry. 


He observes that in some units 
there exists a very high degree of satis- 
faction with the service and an excep- 
tional enthusiasm for the organization, 
while in others this condition is not so 
pronounced. Organizations of high 
esprit and morale are uniformly found 
in posts of permanent construction, 
thus substantiating the belief that in- 
adequate quarters have a most decided 
detrimental effect on the spirit of the 
commands. ‘‘Fire hazards, leaking 
roofs, and other deficiencies have ne- 
cessitated considerable expenditure of 
personal funds by individuals and or- 
ganizations and an undue amount of 
troop labor in keeping both temporary 
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== = directive issued by 
the War Department, mentioned pre 
viously, provides for partial remedy of 
this condition, but 
must be required as long as inadequate 
provision is made for the upkeep of 
our military posts. The wholesale reduc 
tion of civilian labor and the decreas 
of extra-duty pay for soldiers perform 
ing special tasks, together with the r 


duced strength to perform the ad 


excessive fatigue 


ditional work made necessary, is in 
need of attention by those who are re- 
sponsible for making monetary appro 
priations for the upkeep of the Arm) 

While the summer training camps 


are a most important work for the In 
fantry, yet there are certain conditions 











shat are conducive to the discontent 
the Regular enlisted personnel. The 
troops are usually taken away from 
their regular stations for long periods, 
nd then are required to establish, 
maintain and police the camps oecu- 
pied by someone else. This condition, 
‘ovether with the fact that while doing 
the work they are required to live on a 
ration distinetly inferior to that of the 
Rr. 0. T. C. and C. M. T. C. students, 
leads to a noticeable inerease in deser- 
tions just prior to the training camp 
period. 

General Allen refers further to the 
insufficiency of the ration of the Regu- 
ar soldier, in these words: ‘‘The 
Army ration is too small. Based on the 
average cost for the fiscal year 1925, 
the values of rations were: for the 
Army, 31.5 cents per day; for the Ma- 
rine Corps, 49.7 eents per day, and for 
the Navy, 52.3 cents per day. This 
discrimination against the military 
service in the matter of rations is 
generally known throughout the serv- 
ice and is conducive to disecontentment. 
The duties involved are so decidedly 
similar that it is diffieult to see why the 
marines and sailors should require a 
better ration than soldiers. Their 
equality has been recognized by plae- 
ing them on the same pay status and 
in order to place them on the same 
subsistence status it is recommended 
that the value of the Army ration be 
increased by the amount necessary to 
make it equal, approximately, to the 
rations of the Navy and Marines.’’ 


THE ENLISTED MAN’S UNIFORM 


The report goes into detail concern- 
ing the unsatisfactory conditions of 
the soldier’s uniform. General Allen 
hases his observations on recent inspec- 
tions made of seventeen Infantry regi- 
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ments. Relative to the khaki uniform, 
he calls attention to the fact that it is 


‘ 


issued in ‘‘eight to ten radically dif- 
ferent shades of exceptionaly poor ma- 
terial,’’ and all shades changing color 
upon washing. ‘‘Every organization 
has in it every shade of uniform, from 
almost white to shades much darker 
than the approved olive drab. This 
condition leaves much to be desired in 
uniformity of dress. It is on this ae- 
count difficult for the soldier to take 
pride either in himself or in his or- 
ganization. The loss of pride and 
spirit on the part of the enlisted man 
engendered by the inferior uniforms 
issued for his use far outweigh the 
good which may be involved in a uni- 
form supposed to be less conspicuous 
on the battle field than the khaki color 
of former issues. It is recommended 
that no more of the present issue of 
olive drab cotton cloth be purchased 
and that at the earliest practicable 
date the issue cotton uniforms revert, 
in quality and color, to the best grade 
of cotton khaki that can be produced, 
whether in this country or elsewhere.’ 

While lack of uniformity is not so 
marked with the olive drab woolen 
uniform there is much room for im- 
provement. The plan suggested, and a 
practical one, is that— 

(1) All woolen uniform cloth be 
classified as to shade of color and that 
each regiment be assigned a particular 
classification from which will be fur- 
nished cloth for all the Class A uni- 
forms of that particular regiment. 

(2) That the manufacture of uni- 
forms by the depots be discontinued, 
and in lieu of the made-to-measure 
Class A uniform there be issued the 
cloth and findings for a uniform to be 
cut, fitted and tailored by local post 
tailors. 


(3) That the uniform allowance of 
the soldier be increased by an amount 
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sufficient to cover the cost of the local 
fabrication of the uniform mentioned 


above. 
PROGRESS OF TRAINING 


‘“‘Infantry training in all its phases 
is progressing,’’ states the report. 
‘‘There has been improvement since 
last year. This improvement is due to 
the inerease in the percentage of sery- 
ice school graduates on duty with the 
regiments, to the increase in the num- 
ber of Infantry training regulations 
now in the hands of the troops, to a 
better understanding of training man- 
agement and to a better supervision of 
training on the part of regimental and 
battalion commanders and to the appli- 
cation of better teaching methods on 
the part of the company officers. There 
is room, however, for further improve- 
ment.’’ 

General Allen believes in the ad- 
vantages of having an officer specialist 
in supervisory charge of the instruction 
in each subject, in each regiment, no 
matter how efficient the company com- 
manders may be, nor how many In- 
fantry School graduates there are 
among them. ‘‘He should of course be 
the regimental commander’s author- 
ized representative and can only act 
by virtue of the latter’s authority. 
This insures a uniform excellence of 
training that- can be obtained in no 
other way. The detail of an officer in 
charge of instruction in any subject in 
no way relieves the battalion or com- 
pany commander from responsibility 
for results. The officer specialist may 
give the future instructors the benefit 
of talks and demonstrations at the be- 
ginning of each phase of instruction, 
showing just how the training in that 
phase should be carried on. He assists 
each organization commander during 
the entire period of training and is 


available for consultation in a!\ may. 
ters concerning interpretation o+ exe. 
eution. This officer specialist 
way relieves the organization coimmap. 
der of the command or the instriictioy 
of his organization. Naturally, the 
best . qualified officer should be made 
the regimental instructor in eac}) sub- 
ject. The officers selected for these 
duties should not only know the sub. 
ject thoroughly but should have ability 
to impart this knowledge. Each of 
these officers should be an assistant to 
the regimental plans and training off. 
cer during the time that he acts as 
special instructor.’’ 


nh no 


MARKSMANSHIP 


‘“‘As a whole, marksmanship 
throughout the Infantry has shown 
marked improvement during the past 
year, but is capable of being stil! fur 
ther improved.’’ With the rifle, the 
average score per man in 1925 was 277, 
while the percentage of those qualified, 
based upon the number which com- 
pleted the course of firing in the In- 
fantry organizations, was 90.8 per cent; 
with the machine gun, the average 
score per man was 309, and 97 per 
cent qualified ; with the automatic rifle, 
the average score was 504, with {6.5 
per cent qualifying; and with 37-mm. 
gun and mortar, 98.7 per cent quali 
fied. 

General Allen recommends against 
the practice of raising standards 0! 
qualification of marksmanship in order 
to meet a reduction in the already re- 
duced amount of money appropriated 
for compensation for special qualifi- 
cations. ‘‘In recommending against 
this practice, attention is invited to the 
discouraging effect that the fluctuation 
of standards has upon the individual 
being rated and to the fact that no 











matter What the standard may be it 
will never be possible to estimate the 
number who will qualify under it. It 
; recommended that a fixed standard 
of qualification, based solely upon 
to shoot, be adopted and that 
reduced budgets for this purpose, 
which are to be deplored, be met by 
some plan for making equitable distri- 
bution among those qualifying of the 
reduced amounts appropriated.”’ 
The report calls attention to the low 
vyade of war-time .30-caliber ammu- 
nition that is issued for firing. It also 
calls attention to the fact (referring 
to this war-time ammunition) that 
most as much ammunition was de- 
stroved last year because of deterior- 
ation as was used for target practice, a 
point which is especially striking when 
the extensive reductions recently made 
in ammunition for target practice are 
considered, and indieates that the al- 
lowanees should rather be increased 
so that this ammunition can be fired in 
rifle practice before it deteriorates 
certainly a true economy measure. 

The Chief of Infantry has great 
faith in small-bore rifle practice as an 
inexpensive method of promoting 
marksmanship. ‘‘Small-bore rifle shoot- 
ing is a fine sport, as well as an im- 
portant part of military training,’’ he 
says, ‘‘and its full value in the latter 
respect ean only be realized by en- 
couraging it as a sport in which every 
man in an organization takes part. 
Small-bore rifle competitions between 
company teams and teams of the bat- 
talions of a regiment, particularly 
where the battalions are stationed at 
separate posts; between teams pertain- 
ing to regiments, where two or more 
regiments are stationed together or 
Wihin a reasonable distance of each 
other—are encouraged. In some eases, 
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this idea has been extended to comne- 
titions with rifle teams of adjacent 
National Guard organizations or civil- 
ian rifle clubs, using service ammu 
nition. The experience gained in these 
competitions is invaluable in the de- 
velopment of good competition team 
shots who require much more than the 
ability to excel in marksmanship. In 
order to further the development of 
team shots, team competitions have 
been continuously stressed in corre- 
spondence with Infantry regimental 
commanders. The best shot in an indi- 
vidual competition is not always a bet- 
ter team shot than those he has beaten 
as an individual. The Infantry must 
develop team shots—men who will in- 
variably do their best work as mem- 
bers of a team, shooting under the 
stress of keen competition. This is in 
accord with Infantry combat prin- 
ciples.’’ 

Two examples of fostering the prin- 
ciple of team play in the training of 
Infantry are: the Chief of Infantry’s 
Combat Team, composed of the lead- 
ing squad in musketry in each regi- 
ment or separate battalion; and the 
Infantry’s Rifle Team, which competes 
in the national matches. 


THE NATIONAL MATCHES 

The report urges the reestablishment 
of the National Matches as an annual 
fixture, stating: ‘‘These matches con- 
stitute a national school of instruction 
and provide an incentive for good 
marksmanship throughout the country. 
Instructors for National Guard and 
Reserve units are developed and, in ad- 
dition to excellence in individual 
marksmanship, the matches stress the 
importance of team play and cooper- 
ation, which is the basis of good mus- 
ketry.”’ 
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‘‘Beyond question,’’ the report goes 
on, ‘‘the Infantry team should win the 
National Match, as it represents that 
branch of the service whose basic arm 
is the rifle.’’ Failure to win is attribu- 
ted to the handicaps under which 
teams from the Regular Army operate 
as compared to certain other compet- 
ing teams. The Regular Army teams 
have not the necessary funds to permit 
them to enter sufficient of the prelimi- 
nary individual and team matches. 
They are handicapped in not being able 
to hold preliminary department and 
Army competitions. Furthermore, the 
limiting figure placed on the strength 
of the Regular Army teams is a handi- 
cap. In 1925 each Regular Army team 
was limited to four officials and 25 fir- 
ing members, which included the pistol 
team. The Marines, though not men- 
tioned by name in the report, were 
allowed approximately 75 firing mem- 
bers, a discrepancy that has existed for 
a number of years with the result that 
the Marines have a large number of 
seasoned shots from which to build 
their team. The Chief of Infantry 
recommends that Regular Army teams 
should consist of 30 members, and that 
a maximum limiting strength should be 
fixed for all teams attending the 
National Matches. 


ATHLETICS 


‘“‘The Infantryman must be well- 
fitted physically to endure fatiguing 
marches, exposure, and the various 
hardships incident to combat with the 
enemy, and it is therefore appropriate 
that the Infantry should make a special 
effort to promote the physical well- 
being of its personnel. Athletic games 
accomplish more than the physical de- 
velopment of the soldier. They de- 
velop in the individual characteristics 


of leadership and a spirit of tean-play. 
both of which are essential in I) intr 
combat. They also constitute a vital 
element in building up and maintaiy. 
ing a high individual and organiza. 
tional morale. For these reasons || 
forms of athletic training and develop 
ment constitute an essential part oj 
military training and the officer and 
noncommissioned officer must be as 
well qualified to conduct this phase oj 
training as any other phase. 

‘*The Reguiar Army, through the 
various R. O. T. C. units and C. M. T 


camps, is rapidly becoming the prin. 
cipal agent for the physical develop 
ment of the youth of this country. 


The heads of the various institutions 
where Regular Army personne! is on 
duty are becoming more insistent each 
year in their demands for officers and 
noncommissioned officers who can con- 
duet the physical training of the stu 
dent body and develop and coach ath- 
letic teams. To meet these needs an 
athletie course has been instituted at 
the Infantry School. This 
should be still further improved and 
expanded.’”’ 


course 


THE ARMY FOOTBALL TEAM 


The designation of Fort Benning 
Ga., as the home of the team rep- 
resenting the Army in football in the 
annual contest for the championship 
of the services and for the President's 
eup, has led other services to look upon 
this team as primarily an Infantry 
team and not as an Army team. The 
three years during which Fort Ben- 
ning was to be the place for develop- 
ment of the team expires this year, 
and General Allen states that if no de- 
parture is made from the present 
method of obtaining material for the 
team he would recommend withdrawal 
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from the contests rather than meeting 
the opponents under such unfavorable 
conditions. He reealls that in 1925 the 
Marine team won the President’s cup, 
and with the system of assembling and 
training their team which makes it a 
truly representative Marine team, they 
will continue to win. The War De- 
partment should appreciate ‘‘the im- 
portanee of this contest, its bearing on 
the morale of the Army and the 
further faet that the prestige of the 
Army with the public at large is at 
stake.’ We should bend every effort 
to the ‘‘assembly and development of 
a truly representative Army team at 
Fort Benning. This can only be accom- 
plished by eolleeting for the team at 
Fort Benning the best enlisted material 
in any braneh of the service within 
the continental limits of the United 
States and making available qualified 
commissioned personnel as coaches, re- 
gardless of loeal needs or conditions in 
other seetions. In this requirement of 
competent coaches the Army team at 
Fort Benning should stand in the same 
category, and second only to the foot- 
hall team at the United States Military 
Academy. It is beyond question im- 
possible for the Army to develop a 
winning team when the material is 
drawn from but one post.’’ 


REGULAR INFANTRY OFFICERS 


Kecommendation is made that the 
War Department’s present policy on 
ihe assignment of colonels to command 
duty in aeeordance with a command 
roster be revoked and that recommen- 
dations of eolonels for the command 
of regiments be not subject to the re- 
strictions of that policy. 

eferring to the foreign service 
policy of assigning officers, the only 
change recommended is that more dis- 





cretion be permitted in deciding indi- 
vidual cases involving unnecessary 
hardships upon officers. Instead of 
rigid interpretation, these special cases 
should be decided upon their merits. 

The report analyzes the list of eli- 
gibles from the Infantry for attend- 
ance at the Command and General 
Staff School next year, and recom- 
mends that candidates be selected from 
the field grades and from captains who 
may reasonably expect to attain the 
grade of major within ten years from 
Sept. 1, 1927. There is no good reason 
why attendance at the school should 
be voluntary, and it is recommended 
that this feature be eliminated. Up to 
ten per cent of the Infantry’s quota 
should be selected from captains who 
will be over 37 years of age on the date 
of opening of the school. 

The policy of keeping officers on a 
tour of duty for more than four years, 
if deemed advisable, is considered 
satisfactory. 


EQUIPMENT PROJECTS 


A résumé of equipment projects of 
Infantry is contained in the report. 
Most of the items have already been 
discussed in the columns of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL. There are, however, 
several comments that are considered 
of special importance. 

On the subject of cross-country 
transportation it is stated that the 
World War demonstrated the necessity 
for making Infantry units indepen- 
dent of roads, and the development in 
the motor transportation field has 
offered the solution. Various types of 
cross-country cargo transportation 
have been developed and tested. For 
purposes of economy these tests, which 
have been carried out under the In- 
fantry and Tank Boards, have been 
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limited to a few vehicles of each type. 
The development of the cross-country 
car, cargo carts, power carts, Holt T-35 
tractors, and cross-country cargo carry- 
ing trucks has reached the stage where 


it is desirable to completely equip one 


regiment with cross-country motor 
transportation and eonduct an ex- 
tended field test. ‘‘Recommendation 


was submitted to the War Department 
that this be effected July 1, 1928; the 
cost was estimated at $156,275. How- 
the War Department directed 
that due to more pressing needs this 


ever, 


would not be ineluded in the 
In the 
interest of national defense this recom- 
renewed, to be effected 

date for which funds 
may be made available.’’ 


amount 


estimates for fiseal year 1928. 


mendation is 
on the earliest 

That the load on the Infantryman’s 
back needs to be lightened is again 
called to the attention of the War De- 
partment. the 
Infantry Board have been submitted 
on several oceasions, and General Allen 


Recommendations of 


urges early consideration of the matter. 

Tests of the caliber .50 machine gun 
indicate that it will prove to be an ef- 
fective Infantry weapon for use 
against airplanes, tanks, and personnel. 
Action has been initiated to determine 
the tactical value of this weapon and 
its logical position in the Infantry or- 


ganization, when perfected. 


TANK DEVELOPMENT 


A long period of diseussion of the 
23-ton 


tanks has resulted in a complication of 


relative merits of 15-ton and 


now necessitates a clear 
the tank 
policy. Decision has been reached to 
this effect: As early as practicable, 
the heavy tanks (Mark VIII) weigh- 
ing approximately 40 tons, should be 


ideas which 


statement of development 
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replaced by the most suitable n 
tank resulting from the study and 
velopment now in progress. T! 
duction of the two pilot models the 


medium 23-ton tank, 


funds for 
have already been provided, is 
carried to conclusion and the tw: 

els be subjected to exhaustive tests 
and, during this further develop: 
and tests of the 23-ton medium ta) 
careful study should be made wit! 
view to the development, without th 
expenditure of funds, of the plans 
specifications of a medium ta 
weigh a maximum of 15-tons. A stud 
should be made to determine the p: 
ticability and advisability of modi y 
the present light tank and the costs 
the same 


time, the plans and specifications of 


of such modification; at 
new light tank of a maximum weight 
of 6-tons be developed, and, that an) 
additional funds obtained for tank «i 
velopment should be expended i 


yf 


manufacture of pilot models 
new light tank. 
The situation with respect to tank 


earrying trucks is’ unsatisfactor 

There are now 108 trucks for carrying 
279 light tanks in the Infantry, and 
therefore the mobility and prepared 
ness of these units to take the field is 
unsatisfactory. The converted Liberty 
truck is suitable for the purpose. A 
request for funds to convert 171 trucks 
has been made, but the 1928 estimat 


; 


ineludes funds sufficient to conve! 


only 16. 
Armored ears for Infantry | 
units is desirable and request has bee! 


made of the Ordnance Department 


develop the vehicle. The stroboscop 
for tanks having been found unsutt 
able, steps are now being take! 


develop a satisfactory periscope 








ie present necessity for utmost 
economy prevents the functioning of 
try organizations and _installa- 
to the desired degree of efficiency. 

1] ime will be welcomed when the 
mic conditions of the country will 
parvrant a budget that will permit the 
cr and adequate supply of the 
Army.’’ With this in view it is reecom- 
mended that necessary appropriations 
e made annually for the purposes in- 


1. To supply the Infantry with the 
75-mm. Infantry mortars for replacing 
the 3-ineh Stokes trench mortar. 

» To develop the new light tank. 

To supply ammunition for the 
75-mm. Infantry mortar. 

t To supply more efficient radio 
sets for Infantry. 

5. Manufacture of a limited number 
of semi-auto rifles, caliber .30 and .276. 

6. To supply the Infantry with the 
37-mm. gun, model 1925E. 

7. To supply the Infantry with 
cross-country ears, model 1. 

8. To supply the Infantry with Phil- 
ips pack saddles (light) and to con- 
tinue experimentation with the Phillips 
pack saddle (heavy). 

%. To supply Infantry rifle units 
with inereased allowance of ealiber .22 
rifles. 

10. To supply artillery aiming cir- 
cles for machine gun units. 

11. Inereased appropriations for 
manufacture of caliber .30 ammunition, 
model 1925E. 


THE R. O. T. C. 


The Chief of Infantry believes that 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
should be administered by a central 
board or commission of the War De- 
partment, the members being represen- 
tatives of the offices of the chiefs of 
nehes and the general staff. It 
should be entirely divorced from corps 


hrs 


area control. The change would pro- 
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vide for the much-needed uniformity 
in R. O. T. C. administration. 

Several pages in the report are de- 
voted to the limitation of enrollment 
in R. O. T. C. units which was effected 
in the 1925-26 school year, in order to 
hold the training within the limitation 
of the funds provided. 

It was strongly recommended that 
‘the question of limitation of enroll 
ments as it now stands be reopened 
and made the subject of careful and 
earnest consideration with a view of 
adequately and justly meeting the exi 
gencies of the times without placing 
more than a fair share of the burden 
on Infantry R. O. T. C. units.”’ 


THE INFANTRY AND TANK SCHOOLS 


The report contains extracts from 
the reports of the Commandants of the 
Infantry and Tank Schools. The ap 
propriations have in the past few years 
been increasingly inadequate, and 
recommendation is made that in future 
budgets these appropriations be in 
creased in order to meet more nearly 
their needs. Previous recommenda 
tions that progressive annual appro 
priations be made in order to provide 
modern barracks, quarters, and school 
buildings which will be in keeping with 
the increasing importance of the In- 
fantry School, are reiterated. 

The comment is made on the ulti 
mate moving of the Tank School to 
Fort Benning, Ga., that ‘‘while this 
move will, of necessity, be delayed until 
the necessary shop and other housing 
facilities are constructed, the eventual 
concentration of all classes of Infantry 
instruction at the Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Ga., will tend to effici- 
ency of instruction and the production 
of better equipped graduates from both 
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the Infantry School and the Tank 
School. It will 


’ 


also effect an 


economy.’ 


THE INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


The Chief of Infantry gives special 
recognition to the Infantry Association 
and the INFANTRY JOURNAL in the re- 
port, stating: ‘‘The Infantry is fortu- 
nate in having a strong and active un- 
official organization, the United States 
Infantry Association, which publishes 
monthly the INFANTRY JOURNAL, this 
being an excellent and worthy medium 
for the expression of opinion on In- 
fantry matters. Space in the Journal 
is given to notes from this office which 
contain comments and opinions of the 
Chief of Infantry. An excellent me- 
dium for disseminating certain classes 
of information is thus provided. The 
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Chief of Infantry encourages officer 
to submit to the INFANTRY Jour 
the form of articles, their vi: 01 
various subjects. Much valuable dis 
cussion and free expression of id 
thus elicited besides keeping the servic, 
informed of the activities of Infantry 
men throughout the Army.’’ . 

The report is closed with a para 
graph of appreciation to the personn 
of the Chief of Infantry’s office and o} 
the installations under his control, and 


iS Is 


to the commanders of Infantry units 
for their energetic and loyal support 
of his policies. General Allen also ex 
appreciation to the 
branches of the Army and to the other 
representatives of the War Department 
for their cooperation and generous con 
sideration of matters submitted fron 
his office. 


presses 


+} . 
one 


D 


Pershing Knows 


ODAY, General Pershing dis- 
‘iia understates the situation 
when he says we have reached the point 
below which we cannot go without the 
most serious results. We have passed 
that point. For years the experts have 
agreed that a minimum of 150,000 en- 
listed men is necessary for the mainte- 
nance of a proper skeletonized Regu- 
lar Army. Today we have scarcely 
more than two-thirds of that number 
of men in the Regular Army. The 
Washington indicated a 
naval strength designed to keep this 
country in a condition of security be- 
cause of the respect it would com- 
mand abroad. Today the fleet, because 
of deterioration and lack of construe- 


eonference 


tion, is little better than a derision 
from the standpoint of first-class ef- 
fectiveness. 


And while this condition is persist 
ing and is actually becoming more and 
more acute month by month and yea! 
by year, the United States 
rounded by a world in which turmoil 
and gusts of war are intensifying con- 
tinually, and which is more and mor 
looking at America and American 
wealth with hostile and envious eyes 
We have perhaps one dependabi 
friend in all the eastern hemisphere, 
and that friend, in the event of an 
other flareup, probably will have al! 1! 
ean do to take care of itself without! 


is sur 


coming to our assistance while we make 
another desperate endeavor to mend 
neglect. 

From a purely business standpoin' 
the penurious preparedness policy ©! 
the American government today !s 4 
piece of plain stupidity —Detroit Fre 
Press. 








The Rifle and Automatic Rifle as 


Antiaircraft Weapons 
By Captain Leonard R. Boyd, /nfantry’ 


ERY few Infantry officers have 
had the opportunity to form 
the 
of the rifle and automatic rifle 
as antiaireraft weapons. 


an aecurate estimate of 





value 


The subject 
s one of interest to all officers, and 
especially so to the Infantrymen, since 
some aviation enthusiasts have assigned 
to aireraft the major combatant rédle 
in future wars. 

The powers and limitations of air- 
craft operating against the Infantry 
troops are probably 
than ———_—_—— 


etter known 


dreds 


course. 


a German airplane was brought down 
by pistol fire; and yet another stated 
that one man, firing a single shot with 
a rifle, brought down two airplanes. 


Opposed to these statements is the ex- 


perience of a great number of officers 


who saw entire battalions fire hun- 


and sometimes thousands of 


rounds at low-flying aircraft without 


even causing the aviator to change his 


These 
were of little aid in deciding the ques- 
Can low-flying 


conflicting instances 


tion: 


COnsis- 





the ability of ground 
troops to protect 
themselves against 
hostile aireraft. It is 
therefore the inten- 
tion to outline in this 


article 


Rifle and automatic rifle 
tests indicate that an air- 
plane can be hit consist- 
ently by a rifle platoon of 
average shooting ability 


airplanes be 
tently hit by Infantry 
rifle fire? A thorough 
and unbiased test was 
necessary before suf- 
ficient data could be 
accumulated to form 





some of .the 
methods of using the 
weapons of the rifle company against 
low-flying aireraft, and to set forth 
various training methods as well as the 
results which may be expected in this 
connection from a rifle unit under 
combat conditions. 

Conelusions as to the value of the 
rifle, automatie rifle, and .30-caliber 
machine gun as antiaircraft weapons 
often have been reached after con- 
sideration of a few isolated instances 
of their sueeess or failure. For ex- 
ample, a number of officers who served 
during the late war saw enemy air- 
planes brought down by rifle and auto- 
matic-rifle fire; one officer claimed that 


the basis for correct 


deductions. 
The Department of Experiment of 
the Infantry School recently com- 


pleted antiaircraft firing tests at Fort 
Benning, Ga., under the direction of 
soard, to determine the 
maximum height at hits eould 
be expected consistently with each of 
the the 
rifle and automatic rifle, the .30-caliber 
machine gun, and the .50-caliber ma- 
chine gun. 

The test for the rifle and automatic 
rifle consisted of firing at a towed tar- 
get during 
point. 


the Infantry 
which 
service 


follewing weapons: 


2 flights past the firing 
The target passed the firing 
point three times in each flight, after 





Member of the Department of Experiment, at the Infantry School. 
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which the hits were counted. The ele- sisted of a war-strength platoo: 

vation of the target in these flights Company G, 29th Infantry, les 

varied from 75 to 1,250 feet, about half men who had never fired the 

of them being parallel to the firing line rifle. This personnel varied sx 

and the remainder perpendicular to throughout the test. The qualif 

the line and toward it. The horizontal average of the platoon was as follow 

range to the target in the parallel expert riflemen, 7; sharpshooters. 12 

flights varied from 100 to 350 yards. marksmen, 19; and unqualified, 

In addition a series of four flights was 

made in which the pilot was instructed ee a a eT 

to fly at any altitude between 100 and The firing tests with the rifh 

750 feet and in any direction, in order automatic rifle indicated that 

to simulate combat conditions. strength platoon of average shoot 
The target used was a conically ability, having had practice in firiy 

shaped, cloth sleeve, 12 feet in length, towed targets, can be expected to | 

with an average diameter of 244 feet. at least one hit in a sleeve target 

It represented the extent of space 0c- resenting the vital portion of ai 


ecupied in an airplane by the engine plane, under the following conditions 


and cockpit — the most vulnerable The target shall pass within 200 , 

points. (horizontal range) of the firing point 
The ground speed of the towing air- the elevation of the target sha 

plane varied from 75 to 115 miles per exceed 750 feet; the target shall m 


hour, according to wind velocity and main within range for at least 10 
direction of flight. seconds; and the speed of the target 


The personnel firing the test con- shall not exceed 115 miles per hou 
ms Tt") Chart Shows Number of Hits Per 

Flight With Rifle and Auto- 

- matic Rifle 

- Average number of shots per flight, 291. 

Average aircraft speed, 94.1 miles pe 


hour. 
don Flights showing greatest number of hit 
20 in white rectangles. 
sy +. Average for all flights in black rectang| 
Number ea i £ 
of = ~~ 





Hits a” “cfs 


























Elevation (Feet) 100 300 500 750 1,000 1,250 











rst day’s firing. 


flights, each consisting 


passages of the firing point, 


T\ four 
ree 
made with the target at elevations 
750 feet. 
of these flights, starting with the 
The 
f hits per flight at these elevations 
8, or 2.49 


f ring point. 


Hits were made in 


ver 


average num- 


7 for each passage of 


The graphical chart on preceding 


vives the average number of hits 


Hight and the single flight showing 


yvreatest number of hits at all ele- 
tions fired. It is to be noted that 
e is uniform decrease in the 


ber of hits as the elevation of the 


rvet nereases., 


THE EFFECT OF SPEED 

The limitations of speed of the tow- 
\irplane made it impossible to show 
definite relation between the speed 

the target and the number and per 


tage of hits. The few flights made 


t 75 to 85 miles per hour received the 


rreatest number of hits, the largest per- 


tage of hits, and the most hits per 


inute of firing. Increases in speed 


ip to 115 miles per hour, the maxi 


mum rate of the airplane, did not show 


SU 


‘ 
0 


; 


? 


‘reases this time to 12.2 seconds. 


constant decrease either in num- 


‘or percentage of hits. These re- 
ts were not conclusive, as the vari- 
n of the elevation of the target and 
e direetion of its approach played 

mportant part in the effectiveness 
the fire. A definite conclusion as to 
e effect of speed on hits can only be 


de after an exhaustive test designed 


0 bring out this point. 


target being towed past a firing 
t at 75 miles per hour is within 
tive range for 15.6 seconds. A tow- 
g speed of 100 miles per hour de- 


At 
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200 miles per hour the target passes 
the firing point at the rate of 100 yards 
a second. This limits the time for ef 
fective fire to about six seconds, three 
as the target approaches and three as 
it 


average war-strength platoon can fire 


departs. During this period an 
from 80 to 140 aimed shots, and should 
the fall off to but 


the fire of the platoon would still be 


hits one per cent, 
effective. 

An increase in the speed of the air 
plane reduces the effectiveness of its 
fire in the same ratio as that of ground 
troops is curtailed by higher speeds on 
the part of the target, for in both cases 
the 


period of time. 


target is within range a _ shorte1 


THE EFFECT OF RANGI 


The 


largest percentage of hits, and the most 


greatest number of hits, the 
hits per minute of firing were obtained 
when the slant range to the target was 
about 100 yards. One conclusion as to 
the effect of range on hits ean be drawn 
the test be 


tained with regularity as long as the 


from firing: hits ean ob 


slant range to the target does not ex 
ceed 350 yards. This is considered to 
be near the maximum which can be ex- 
pected from average troops when the 
firing considered : 
the target is small 
the of 75 to 115 
miles per hour, when the firer is stand 


both 


conditions of are 
that 


moving at 


is, when and 


is rate 


ing (or kneeling with elbows 


free), and when the rate of fire is two 


to three shots in ten seconds. 


THE ANGLE OF APPROACH 

An airplane-towed target apparently 
offers the best aiming point when pass 
ing parallel to the firing line; how- 


ever test firing with the rifle and auto 
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Chart Shows Percentage of Hits 





in 
Relation to Direction of Flight 


Total number of flights, 82. 
Flights made at right angles to the | 


shown in white rectangles. 


Flights made parallel to line shown 


black rectangles. 





Elevation (Feet) 100 300 


Note—In flights perpendicular to and towards the firing line, firing terminate 


500 750 1,000 1,250 


be- 


fore the target reached a point directly overhead, so that the airplane would not b 


in the path of the descending bullets. 


Thus, in these flights, the target was fired 


or 


but fifty per cent of the time that it was within effective range. 


matic rifle showed that the greatest 
number of hits was made when the 
target approached perpendicular to 
and toward the firing line. The cone 
of fire, as outlined by tracer bullets, 
was much smaller in the right-angle 
flights and was centered on the tar- 
get more accurately than in the parallel 
flights. 

The chart on this page shows the re- 
sults of firing as the target passed the 
firing line in the two directions. 

The most common 
judging the position of the cone of fire 
at low elevations is to estimate the cone 
to be farther to the rear than it actu- 
This error is caused by optical 
illusion. The greatest portion of the 
visible trajectory of the tracer bullet 
lies beyond the target in firing at low 
elevations. Most individuals find it 
diffieult to foeus the eye on the streak 
of flame at the point where it passes 
the target; instead they mark a point 
several hundred yards beyond the tar- 
get as the direction point of the tracer 
in its relation to the target. During 


error made in 


ally is. 


the time the tracer has moved from th: 
target to the point of focus, the target 
has moved forward once or more 
its length. Tracers, then, which hav 
passed through the target appear to lx 
behind it, and because of this the e 
tire cone is judged to be too far to th 


Times 


rear. 


TRACER AMMUNITION 


The illusion is reversed a#"" eli 
vation of the target passes abeve 1,000 
feet. The untrained observer 
usually consider the cone of fire to 
ahead of the target even when 
tracers are centered on it or are pass 
ing to its rear. The amount of ‘‘lead’ 
(often corresponding to fifty 
points of windage) necessary to mak 
the bullet and target meet shows th 
tracer starting well ahead of the t 
get and continuing ahead until the tar 
get is reached. The target, moving ' 
meet the tracer, produces the illusior 
that the tracer is curving toward th 
rear of the target. An accurate esti 
mate of the position of the cone o! fir 
ean be made by concentrating on th 


Ww) 
hy 


the 


over 








On) 





and not on the initial and 

e portion of the tracers’ path. 
Tracer ammunition is valuable to 
unit commander in judging the 
progress of training in his command 
and in determining its fire efficiency. 
The size and density of the cone of fire, 
as well as the approximate location of 
its center, ean be observed when tracer 
ammunition is used. The unit com- 
mander is able to tell by the presence 
‘wild’’ shots that some men either 
ve not understood his instructions in 
regard to the aiming point or are firing 
trigger 


without proper aim = and 


squeeze, 


METHODS OF AIMING 


The principle of ‘‘leading’’ a mov- 
ng target is known and employed by 
every bird hunter, but it is believed 
that few hunters have ever followed 
out a slide-rule method of aiming at 
moving targets, as smooth-bore shoot- 
ing does not require the accuracy that 
range shooting demands. Now, as it 
happens, a platoon firing at an air- 
plane-towed target makes a ‘‘pattern’’ 
very si. ‘lar to that of a shotgun, for 
minor w..erenees in aiming and firing 
will always cause some shots to go wide 
of the target, even if the platoon is 
composed of expert shots who have had 
training in such firing. 

Various expedients were tried out 
during the firing tests to obtain the 
proper lead and still allow the firer to 
align his sights on the moving target. 
No entirely satisfactory method was 
discovered. One aiming method, used 
in flights perpendicular to and toward 
the firing line, was to raise the sight 
leaf and set an announced elevation 
with the top edge of the drift slide, 
and to aim at the target through the 
notch on the upper edge of the slide. 
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The results obtained with this method 
of aiming compared favorably with 
other methods, but it was not econ- 
sidered practicable for combat use be- 
cause the unit would not have time to 
set the sight at the approach of a hos- 
tile airplane, nor could the elevation 
on the sight be changed to conform to 
the variations in its elevation as it ap- 
proached. 

The most effective method of aiming 
was found to be as follows: The firer, 
using battle sight, aligned his sights 
on the target and then moved the 
muzzle of his piece ahead such a dis 
tance as to have the sights aligned on a 
point at the announced lead. He kept 
this lead between the front sight and 
the target, and squeezed the trigger 
until the piece was fired. 


THE RELATION TO COMBAT FIRING 

A majority of the observers of the 
test firing were convinced that hits 
on the towed target would be probable 
disabling hits on an airplane. Others 
were of the opinion that inasmuch 
as the ground troops were not sub- 
jected to either actual or threatened 
airplane fire, the results of the test 
were not conclusive. In this connec- 
tion it may be pointed out that air- 
planes coming into a well-directed cone 
of fire from trained riflemen would 
probably be as greatly disturbed by 
this fire as ground troops would be by 
aircraft fire. Should the pilot decide 
to continue his flight with bullets piere- 
ing his wings and fuselage, he could 
not devote the same attention to firing 
and to his direction of flight as would 
be possible were no fire being directed 
at him. If fire from ground troops 
eauses the pilot to rise to higher alti- 


tudes or to swerve from his path, most 
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of the danger to the ground troops is _ rifle and automatic-rifle was also , 


wn 

removed. Such a sight should allow the ‘wet 
A consideration of the vulnerability to be used as an aiming point e) 

of ground troops and aircraft leaves than a point in the sky at some jy 

a margin of advantage to the former. definite distance ahead of the ta) 

A deployed line of riflemen can be hit It was shown that the antiair 


easier than the airplane which is mak- fire efficiency of a unit armed wit) ¢! 
ing the attack. However, until a ma- rifle and automatic rifle dd 

jority of the deployed troops have been equally on its training in actual fi 
hit, an effective fire can still be de- at towed targets and on the pro 


livered by the remainder of the group. tion of a large volume of fire in y 
On the other hand, a hit in the fusel- each shot is aimed. 

age of the airplane in the region of The prophecy that the rifle compa 
the engine or cockpit will, in all prob- will in time be armed with auto-load 


ability, either cause the airplane to ing rifles in place of its prese 


erash or to withdraw from its mission. weapons offers new vistas of poss 
ties for antiaircraft fire from suc} 
CONCLUSION walee 
The rifle and automatie-rifle tests The ‘‘Queen of Battles’? can remai 
indicated that a represented airplane confident that should the greatest co 
could be hit consistently by a rifle bat threat of the future come in th 
platoon of average shooting ability. air she has the ability to maintain he 

The need of a simple sight for the supremacy. 
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The Navy Speaks Up 

We pay taxes to maintain an Army and Navy and 
we expect those two branches of service to be ready 
for emergency, but unless we increase our expendi 
ture along those lines we can not expect the Army 
and Navy to be ready when most needed. 

We should be willing to spend for those two 
branches to do their job and do it well. It has 
been difficult for me to get money for the Navy be- 
cause of the budget system. The budget is all right, 
and I am for it as a taxpayer. Sometimes it is 
difficult to remember that, as a Republican, it is my 
duty to support the budget. However, I think that 
unnecessary economy applied to the Navy is foolish. 
I stand with the administration on grounds of econ- 
omy where economy is necessary, but where insur- 
ance is needed in the form of an adequate and effi- 
cient Navy I am not willing to condone an inade- 
quate appropriation.—Hon. T. D. Robinson, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. 








Have We the Proper Fighting Unit? 


By Lieutenant Colonel Wilson B. Burtt, /nfantry 


HE comments upon my previ- 
ous article appearing in the 


INFANTRY 





JOURNAL, ‘‘The 


Fighting Unit,’’ have brought out very 


rly the two major premises upon 


it was based. 


It has been said that in the great 
tles of the future, powerful and 
ermined nations will seek the de 


sion by hard fighting of masses. 
Will it be possible to employ masses 
the future? 

A consideration of conditions in the 
ld today as compared to the situ 
tion in 1914 will lead 


in no way equal to the requirements 
of the huge establishments put into the 
field. Very 


were forced to 


naturally commanders 


use formations and 
forms of fighting based on these econ 
ditions. Most of them were prodigal 
in the use of manpower because it was 
the they had the 


greatest quantity available for immedi 


element of which 


ate use. It is not too much to say that 
when such conditions prevail, systems 
of tacties and stategy will be based 
upon manpower as the final reserve in 
the the This 


may be true whether 


hands of commander. 





e to believe that 
sses will not be so 
readily assembled in 


the early stages of a 


While the final 
etions in a long war intense 


may be far different 


In place of the scattered 
elements of our Army 
there is discussed a mo- 
bile highly trained unit 
capable of 
fire 


a single battle is con- 
sidered or by an 
analogous reasoning 


when a whole eam 


paign is contem- 


developing plated. 
power As long as huge 


military establish 





rom its early 
struggles, still it is believed that these 
early eneounters may be factors of the 
vreatest 
deed, 
mpaigns. 
The eonditions in the world in 1914 


were such that in Europe large armies 


importance. 
the 


They may, in- 


mark out eourse of whole 


vere the rule,-—Germany, France, Rus- 


sia, Austria and Italy had great 
rmies. The ‘‘nation in arms’’ was a 
ct. In addition to the standing 


rmies of nearly a million men each, 
ere were reserves, recently trained 
their systems of universal service, 
as great or greater numbers. 

Many people now say that the sys- 

ms of industrial preparedness were 


ments are maintained 
with immense reserves of trained man 


power, we can look for conditions 
similar to those in the World War, 
but with this notable difference: the 


losses will be greater. Industrial pre- 
paredness will be able to furnish mu- 
nitions in greatly increased quantities. 

The maintenance of immense armies 


hand 


stocks of ammunition and reserve sup- 


means also keeping on large 


plies. The argument in favor of these 
reserve stocks is apparent even to those 
mili- 
the other hand the 


economic waste caused, especially in 


not otherwise well instructed in 


tary affairs. On 


ammunition, which deteriorates rap- 


idly, will make appropriations for these 
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purposes more and more difficult to ob- 
tain. 


The economic pleas against the cost 
of large armies in the long run are 
bound to have an effect, even in coun- 
tries like France and Italy. With the 
threat of neighboring armies removed, 
a nation bent upon economic recuper- 
ation can gradually reduce its own ex- 
penditures for military purposes. 

When large standing armies are re- 
duced there will come a corresponding 
reduction in war reserves. Reserve 
stocks and supplies will be more gradu- 
ally reduced than the armies, but now 
and then a quickening of the rate will 
come by the failure of appropriations 
for replenishments. The problem of 
defense will then be solved by the 
nation maintaining a small army in the 
highest state of efficiency. 


ORGANIZING SMALL ARMIES 


We now come to the question of the 
organization of these small military 
forees. The money appropriated for 
military establishments should not be 
spent for the maintenance of archaic 
units, nor for the training of men in 
forms and actions which bear little re- 
lation to the actual battle conditions. 
It should not be necessary to improvise 
units for battle at the zero hour, or in 
the darkness of the night before. 


In order to visualize our organiza- 
tion of a fighting unit in the World 
War it will be good to pause for a mo- 
ment to go back over our battle orders. 
We will see how filled they are with 
training instructions on the handling 
of Infantry, machine guns, artillery, 
tanks and airplanes; what liaison was 
to be established and how cooperation 
was to be secured. All this voluminous 
instruction was designed to combine 


fire power with forward movemey: 
Mobility and the power of the weajns 
Whether the orders emanated 

division, corps, or army, they wer: 4)! 
directed finally at the fighting batta}ioy, 
of Infantry with its accompanying «1 
supporting weapons and units. 

The battalion and its attached wnits 
were seldom or but little trained to 
gether in battle formations before t}y 
day of action. Companies had adjacen: 
to them machine gun units they had 
seareely ever seen. Often the officers 
in command were as strange to each 
other as the people of Oregon are to 
the people of Maine. In many cases 
artillerymen had never seen in batt|: 
training the Infantry with which 
was to fight. Officers of one arm of thy 
service looked with disdainful eyes 
upon those of another branch. Not 
until the battles had made them appre 
ciate each other did there arise that 
true comradeship which should have 
been with them in the days of thei: 
training. 


THE BATTALION COMMANDER'S 
DIFFICULTIES 


A major in command of an Infantry 
battalion was sent machine gun com 
panies, gas and flame troops, engineers 
to cut wire, tanks with officers who 
spoke only French, accompanying guns, 
pigeons and panels, Stokes mortars an< 
artillery liaison officers, who told him 
of far off batteries that would support 
the attack by their fire. All these ar 
rived in the night, rain-soaked and be- 
spattered. 

This major already had been har- 
assed by regimental, brigade, division, 
corps, and army orders. Sometimes 
officers from higher headquarters stood 
by listening to his instructions, men- 
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y noting how little he knew of the 
yse of tanks, airplanes, and all the 
other aeeessories. Indeed, he had four 
captains who told him their troubles 
with their eooks, ration carts, and re- 
cruits, and a hundred other things. 
hour comes at last and the 
platoons start. By nightfall, the major 
and his remnants arrive on an imagi- 
nary line, ‘‘the objective.’’ Just as he 
hopes to get some food, another bat- 
talion commander arrives. 


Zero 


He says his 
battalion is to push through and take 
up the attack next morning. 

[magine now the second major in the 
dark, trying to get together the acecom- 
panying units of machine guns, tanks, 
and accompanying guns; establishing 
liaison with artillery and adjacent 
troops. 

Does not your remembrance of these 
things foree you to vow that you will 
do your part in preventing a repe- 
tition of them? It ought to, if it does 
not. 

A rehearsal of these conditions only 
serves to bring out the importance of 
peace-time training. It serves also to 
urge upon us the necessity of having 
units available which bear some re- 
semblanee to those we will use in 
battle. 

TRAINING 


No one knows better than those who 
trained our army for the World War, 
how mueh it lacked in theoretical and 
practical knowledge. To expect us 
again to go into battle in a similar 
state of ignorance means that the 
establishment of our school system and 
our enormous effort to train our mili- 
tary forees is not going to bear fruit. 

The main reason we are not getting 
‘urther along in our training is our 
‘ack of fighting units, assembled for 


that specific purpose. For the most 
part, our Infantry and its tanks, artil- 
lery, airplanes, and other services are 
so scattered and so reduced in strength 
that training cannot be carried on as 
it should be. 

A change in our organization and a 
lessening of the branch and service 
aloofness should permit the assembly 
of the elements into fighting units. 

The problems of training and organi- 
zation go hand in hand. Our school 
system should educate our officers so 
that they could command fighting units. 
It largely does this now, but there is 
hardly a place where actual battle 
training can be had. 

There is much theoretical education, 
primarily concerned with the assembly 
of the present units for the purpose of 
harmonizing their powers and limita- 
tions. This harmony and cooperation 
should be the daily life of the officer 
and soldier whenever 
duty with troop units. 

The comradeship of battle ought to 
be a reality in peace as well as in war. 
Organization and assembly of fighting 
units for as much of the time as prac- 
ticable under conditions of housing in 
the Army should be provided. A 
rigorous system of elimination would 
produce in the Regular Army a corps 
of instructors who would make our 
entry into the next war something far 
different from our experience in 1917. 


he ean be on 


THE FIGHTING UNIT 


In place of the lack of organization 
and seattered elements there is offered 
for discussion a mobile, highly trained 
unit capable of developing fire power 
of great intensity. The organization of 
such a unit of force has been, or will 
be, pressed upon us by economic neces- 
sity. 
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Every nation is considering limiting 


its armament. Huge establishments 
are so burdensome that the people who 
pay the taxes are demanding protec- 
tion which does not cost as much as 
the old Already 


there are those who loudly proclaim 


form of insurance. 
that a few airplanes with bombs have 
rendered obsolete all other military 
units and weapons. This is nothing 
but the ery of the fad mongers and 
pacifists. It is taken up by the timid, 
but it finds advocates also among others 
(who ought to be more hard headed), 
because they see in it a hope of se- 
curity at less cost than the older forms 
of armament. 

Very naturally one nation alone can- 
not disarm or even materially reduce 
its establishments. However, with the 
passing of time and the pressure of ne- 
cessity, armaments will be reduced. 
What then will be the result? Small, 


highly trained armies. Will this not 


Fighting Unit 


bring organization to oceupy th 
highest place in the thoughts of 
tary Are 


now in that position? 


men ? America not 
Should 
bend all our faculties upon th 


tion of this question? 


we in 


It is not presumed to give 
answer to all the questions broug! 
in the discussion of the ‘‘Fighting 
Unit.’’ Only a start has been mack 
If it has caused a few to question th 


present and to attempt to peer into the 
future, it will not have entirely ed 
in its objeet. Its purpose was to dray 
attention to the small, highly trained 
army which it is believed is just around 
the corner; to direct thought upon th 
futility of improvising units on thy 
night battle and to stat 
clearly the fundamentals upon whic! 
a fighting unit should be based, 
combination of mobility and power « 
weapons by the use of a highly trained 


before a 


personnel. 


D 


Why America Should Be Prepared 


MERICA has never waged war of 
A aggression. America never will. 
Aggressive warfare should be prevented 
Every effort 
should be devoted to find a pacific 
method of settlement for international! 
disputes. That is the spirit of America. 
That is the spirit of the American 
Legion. 


by every means possible. 


But liberty and self-government, at- 
tacked and put in jeopardy, must be 
defended. The independence of the 
United States is too precious to be 
sacrificed. A nation’s patriotism re- 
volts at the thought. A nation’s spirit 
of devotion and self-sacrifices rises, as 
it has risen in its might in times past, 


to the defense of those things for whic! 
America stands. 

It is for that purpose, for the di 
fense of these things, that America is 
prepared. A democratic nation lik 
the United States, with a people intent 
upon peace so long as peace may hono! 
ably be maintained, does not develop 
means it believes 
It develops them to defend it- 
self and its institutions and its land 
and attack 
aggressive nations bent on conflict and 
on conquest. That, and that alone, will 
discourage piratically-minded people 
—J. F. Barton, Adjutant 


American Legion. 


of defense because 
in war. 


its people against from 


National 











Battle Scenes Enacted for the Movies 
By Captain Ben-H. Chastaine, 23d Infantry 


IHeinies 





“6 HE are just over 
there !’’ 
After the lieutenant has 


pointed out the position of the en- 
to his platoon there is a short lull. 
The waiting Infantry of the assault 
m stand in their places. Again 
ilatoon leader glances toward the 
nd looks at his watch. 
lhe sun has been shining steadily 
several minutes but no answering 
vhtness is reflected from the ground. 


drab 


fox-holes. 


The area is and cut up with 


trenches and Everywhere 
there is a eriss-cross of barbed wire. 
\s tar 
ined the earth to a mass of pul- 
ized dirt. 


rooted in the fury of artillery fire. 


as the eye can see shells have 


Trees have been up 


Out in front of the waiting platoon 


the deafening erash of the barrage’s 


opening salvos tells of the attack’s 


beginning. Once more glancing at his 
watch the platoon commander raises 
his right arm and brings it down in 
the signal to go forward. 

From their waiting places the In 
fantry, individually yet all in concerted 
movement, clamber to visibility and 
begin threading their way throug! the 
wire. The sputter of machine guns 
and the sharp bark of the 37-mm. guns 
have now added their noise to the roar. 
Here a **doughboy = spreads wide his 
arms, totters for a moment and crashes 
to the Another 


hands to a wounded side and rolls over 


ground. claps his 
into a shell hole. 
Through lanes that have been opened 


for them the light tanks come rumbling 








Showing Troops of the 23d Infantry Advancing Through Shell Fire to Support the 
Attack 
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through to take the lead ahead of the 
steadily advancing Infantry. Here and 
there a shell sends showers of earth and 
adds to the number of casualties. 
Through the swirl of dust and smoke 
that at times almost hides the troops 
on the ground, flight after flight of air- 
planes whirr just overhead. Some are 
in attack groups, some in pursuil ; some 
friendly, 
then there is a single plane. 


now and 
Higher 


up in more stately flight are bombers 


are some enemy ; 


with their giant wings spread to cast 
enormous shadows. In and out, above 
the dart the 
friendly Spads or the enemy Fokkers, 
now diving downward at terrific speed 
with their machine guns pointing to- 
ward the troops on the ground; 
zooming almost straight upward in 
their climb to zones of greater safety. 
No, this is not an attempt to describe 
some event of the World War. But it 
is a fairly aceurate description of the 


and below bombers, 


now 








Machine Gunners Firing and Riflemen Advancing Through Shell Fire. 
Shells Has Just Uprooted a Dead Tree, the Branches of Which May Be Seen Protruding 
from the Smoke of the Explosion. The Troops Are from the 23d Infantry) 


Scenes 


2d Division Infantry, and part 
the 3d Brigade, 
A. E. F. battle participation the 
motion picture ‘‘ Wings.’’ Thes: 
were filmed at Camp Stanley, 




















reenacting sc 


San Anto 
It is all so real that many of t! 
battle in France find 
selves once more thrilled with + 
vance through shell fire, althoug 
**shells’’ but small quantities 
explosives planted under loose 
and harmless for the most part. 


20 miles northwest of S 


who saw 


are 


As the picture’s title indicates, th 
airplane is given a leading part. But 
the Infantry supplies much of the real 
In facet as an exposition of 
took place in the war, the work of the 
planes in the air is slightly overdrawn 
as the American Infantryman knows it 
But regardless of this the participating 
troops are learning at least two 
able One of these is the em- 
ployment of 


ism. what 





lessons. 


the new war-streneth 
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Riflemen of the 9th and 23d Infantry Regiments Closely Following Tanks in the Assault 
as Planes from the Flying Fields Near San Antonio, Camouflaged as Spads, Sweep 
Down Close to the Lines 


ganizations, and the other is what to 
expect of the airplane in battle as de- 
eloped at the present time. 

While troops of all branches in the 
livision are being used, probably the 
ost valuable experience is being 
gained by the Infantry. The role of 
the artillery has not been such as to 
give extensive experience under battle 
conditions. In order to get them be- 
fore the camera it has been necessary 


at times to place the guns in false po- 
sitions. 

But the Infantry has been able to 
enter the battle area with war-strength 
companies organized as for conflict. 
This ineludes the company headquar- 
ters as well as the three platoons pro- 
vided for in the organization tables. 
Missions and objectives have been as- 
signed and the movements of all ele- 


y 


ments have been coordinated to be ear- 


) 


ried out as though in actual combat. 





In different phases of the action the 
troops have been part of the assault 
echelon ; have been in the support; and 
have been in reserve. They have been 
ealled upon to attack with and without 
the aid of tanks. At times they have 
preceded the tanks and again have fol- 
lowed them. Shell fire has been repre- 
sented as accurately as possible by the 
planting of explosives under loose dirt 
and these have been so placed as to 
give the effect of exploding shells in a 
barrage. The advancing Infantry has 
been called upon to pick the lanes 
through these and go forward without 
hesitation. 

To the new men in the service it is 
real enough to make them understand 
something of battle conditions and to 
those who served in the Expeditionary 
Forces it is almost the same experience 
they met in France. More than one 
old soldier has announced that only the 
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lack of ‘‘vin rouge’’ and French bread In the light of recent develo 

has kept him from feeling that it was Infantry tacties against airp|: 0x 

actual war. has been most interesting to w 
Perhaps the most valuable part of attack and pursuit planes go 

the soldier’s experience in the ‘‘mov- tion against troops on the gro 

ies,’ however, comes from observation estimate the chances of | 

of the airplanes in their operations against their fire. It is the un: 

over the troops. Almost all the recent expression of Infantry officers ; me 

types of planes used at the flying fields that they would be unafraid o 

in and around San Antonio have been as demonstrated for the pictur 











A High Spot in the Theme of the Picture. One Wounded Doughboy Carrying Another 
Is Shown in the Flame of an Exploding Shell, While Troops of the 9th and 23d In- 
fantry Advance Through the Support Area 


employed at one time or another and Along this line it also is interesting 
on a few occasions all of these different to note that the P'W-9 type of pursuit 
types have been in the air together. plane is the fastest that has yet bee 

The bombers used are the Martins. developed for use in our Air Corps and 
that the P-1 type is only a few miles 


The attack groups have used the De- fs 
per hour slower. These have flow 


Haviland and the Douglas. The scout pece Gnchiines te Gs. Geeand wi 
and pursuit planes are the P-1 and 4),;, greatest bursts of speed and tl 
Infantry, both riflemen and mac! 
lete MBs. The MBs have been camou- gunners, have found that the 


PW-9 as well as the fast but now obso- 
flaged as Spads while the P-1 and _ train their weapons rapidly and eff 
PW-9 are made up to look like Fok- tively enough to assure a dead 
kers. against attacks of this character 














The Annual R. O. T. C. Inspections 


By Major Bernard Lentz, /nfantry 


HERE has always been con- 


siderable value in the annual 





War Department inspection of 
college military organizations. Having 
witnessed such inspections both before 
the advent of the R. O. T. C. and sinee, 
[ have become a firm believer in them. 
It is felt, however, that certain changes 
in the present procedure will improve 
these inspections and, with this in 
mind, I am offering herewith some sug- 
gestions looking towards greater inter- 
est and efficiency in the R. O. T. C. 

Under present regulations, corps 
area COMManders 


worth at the close of a Line School 
course and have witnessed the gloom 
of the many officers who ‘‘didn’t make 
it’’ and the tears of the wives of those 
who ‘‘also ran,’’ know exactly what | 
mean. This situation has been cor- 
rected at Leavenworth and when we 
now meet officers who have recently 
gone through the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, we find normally that 
they are strong for the school. I might 
add that as far as I am able to de 
termine, the product turned out by 
Leavenworth at the present time com 


pares favorably with 





recommend annually 
that a certain number 
of colleges be in- 
spected by a board of 
officers from Wash- 


An argument advocat- 
ing a change in present 
methods of inspection, 
and also a change of 


that whieh was 
turned out under the 
former method, 

Let me not give the 


impression that col- 


ington. The inspec- methods of rating col- leges whieh do 
tion is by army area lege R. O. T. C. units not make ‘‘distin- 
and not exeeeding 30 guished’? become 





per cent of the total 
number of colleges and universities in 
the area may be designated annually 
as ‘‘distinguished.’’ 

In limiting the percentage of col- 
leges and universities that may be 
declared ‘‘distinguished,’’? we are 
bringing into play a principle which, 


applied to competition, often works con- 


siderable harm. We have here a situa- 
tion which is somewhat similar to that 
which used to obtain at Leavenworth 
when there was both a Line Class and 
a Staff Class, and when students enter- 
ing the Line Class were told the first 
day of school that a certain percentage 

would be kept for the Staff Class. 
Those who have been present at Leaven- 


places of gloom or 
that a failure to make ‘‘distinguished’’ 
causes the shedding of tears; but the 
working of the present method, never- 
theless, has its deleterious effect. 
Many of our large institutions of 
learning maintain an important de 
yartment which concerns itself with 
educational measurements, rating 
schemes, ete. Interest in this work has 
been greatly developed since the World 
War when the intelligence test first 
came into prominence, and those who 
are experts in the work have a pretty 
definite idea of the basic principles on 
which an educational yardstick or a 
rating scheme must be founded if it is 


to approach even tolerable accuracy. 
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When one approaches such experts 
with an idea of having them give an 
opinion on the rating sheet which is 
used at the present time in rating our 
colleges in things military, they are 
apt to tell you that the rating sheet is 
something like a bushel basket with 
which we are trying to measure not 
only apples, potatoes and peaches, but 
the 


go into 


also the winter supply of coal, 
amount of gasoline that is to 
the tank of an automobile or the num- 
ber of board feet that will be required 
to build a garage. They base their 
opinion on the fact that the same rating 
sheet is used for all colleges when the 
conditions vary as widely as the loca- 
tion of the colleges; and that is almost 
as wide as indicated in the old hymn 
‘‘From Greenland’s Iey Mountains to 
We undertake 
to measure with the same rating scheme, 
Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
Artillery, Signal Corps and 
other combat courses when every one 


India’s Coral Strand.’’ 


Infantry, 


Coast 


of these courses has a different content. 
And this rating is carried out to two 
decimal points. As one expert on edu- 
cational psychology remarked when in- 
‘Tf the scheme 
were half as accurate as they ap- 
parently would like to have you be- 


formed of the scheme: 


lieve it is, those devising the rating 
sheet and also those making the inspec- 
tions could quit the Army and go into 
the manufacture of educational yard- 
sticks. They would become rich very 
soon, for they would be solving a prob- 
lem that is as yet unsolved and which 
is occupying the minds of many of our 


edueators.’”’ 


IN THE THIRD ARMY AREA 


Let us take the situation in the Third 
Army area, which includes all of that 
part of the United States west of the 


Annual R. ah: 


C. Inspections 


Mississippi. As indicated abo 
board makes the inspections 
entire area. Assuming a large 


tion which is loeated, figu) 


‘‘on Greenland’s [ey 
tains’’; that is, the part of the « 


speaking, 


where the snow begins to fly i 
ber and the ice does not leave th: 
ground until the first of May 
with good facilities for indoor ins 
tion, it ean hardly be expected 
such an institution can begin to « 
pete with a similar institution whi 
located, again, figuratively speaki: 
‘fon India’s Coral Strand.’’ It s! 

be pointed out that practical instru: 
tion counts almost one-half of th 

in the present rating scheme, so that 
the institution with large numbers of 
men that can work outdoors o1 
brief time during the school year 
quite up against it. 

Let us assume further that the insti 
tution under consideration allots to th 
military department the time required 
by law; that is, three hours per week 
for basie students and five hours pe. 
week for advanced students and no 
more. If it is an enterprising insti 
tution with many hundreds of courses, 
it could hardly be prevailed upon t 
allow the military department a greater 
number of hours. As a matter of fact 
the number of hours required by law 
are sufficient to make miiltary training 
effective. Such an institution co. 
hardly be expected to make as good 
a showing as: 

a. Institutions which are practic: 
military schools; that is, schools 
which are non-coeducational and 
which have students in unilorn 
and under military supervisiv! 
the year around. 

Institutions that regularly devote 
more hours to military training 
than those required by law 
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[ny the latter class should also be in- 
ed certain smaller institutions 
h have a very limited curriculum 
poorly paid faculty members and 
whieh are only too glad to have the 
faculties strengthened by efficient mili- 
tary instruetors who get about as many 
hours for military work as they want, 
especially for a period immediately 
prior to the annual inspection. 


THE VARIETY OF CONDITIONS 

If the institution of which I have 
been speaking is a large one, it is also 
apt to have the old war-stock uniform. 
When it comes vo appearance at inspec- 
tion, it ean hardly be expected to stack 
up with the institution on which the 
Government spends $30 per man on 
neat tailor-made uniforms in the up- 
keep of which the student will take con- 
siderable pride. This whole matter of 
uniforms was well expressed in a 
humorous eollege magazine when it 
spoke of a young cadet coming to the 
military storeroom to draw his war- 
stock suit and the storekeeper re- 
marked, ‘‘How do you want it; too 
large or too small?’’ 

One has but to look over the list of 
institutions in the Third Army area 
that were declared ‘‘distinguished’’ as 
a result of the last annual inspection 
to get the ‘‘drift’’ of my remarks. It’s 
a fine thing to have so many institu- 
tions in the ‘‘Sunny South’’ and in the 
‘Golden West’’ rated ‘‘distinguished,’’ 


but military training also requires 


stimulation in the regions where win- 


ters are rigorous. It is my belief that 
the R. O. T. C. ean be stimulated 
throughout the United States without 
injury to anyone if we will eliminate 
the undesirable features in our present 
rating scheme. 
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Another factor which at the present 
time is considered in the determination 
of the ‘‘distinguished’’ colleges is that 
of academic credits. In discussing this 
matter with one of the leading edu- 
eators, he remarked: ‘‘I consider it 
proper to allow academic credits for 
military courses where the content of 
such courses leads to proficiency in the 
work that the student must complete 
in order to obtain a particular degree. 
For example, there is much in common 
the 


course and the course which a student 


between advanced signal corps 


pursues in an electrical engineering 
In this case, veasonable aca- 
But take 


a course which leads to a bachelor of 


college. 


demie credits are warranted. 


arts degree; such a course has a defi 
nite, we might almost say, traditional 
content and has practically nothing in 
common with any of the R. O. T. C. 
courses. It would be quite as logical 
for the War Department to permit the 
substitution of English literature for 
machine gun training as it would be 
for a college of science, literature and 
arts to accept machine gun training 
towards a bachelor of arts degree, when 
the the 


literature. In other 


content of eourse calls for 


words, colleges 
must maintain a definite standard of 
courses leading to particular degrees, 
just as the War Department expects 
its standard of courses to be upheld. 
The academic credit item and its at- 
tendant penalty in the War Depart 
ment’s rating scheme amounts to un- 


warranted interference with educa- 


tional policies which are wholly the 
concern of the authorities of the insti- 


? 


tution.’’ In this connection, I have 


always found that the college faculty 
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reusonable. The 
well be left to the loeal 


who, if he has the best 


members are extremely 
matter might 
P. M. 8S. & T. 
interests of his department at heart, 
that the 
credits 


get 


= 


war- 


will see to it students 


eredits where such are 


ranted. Insistence on eredits regard- 
less of the content of the courses only 
eauses ill feeling and gets us nowhere. 
INSPECTORS HAVE DIFFICULT TASK 
The officers who are detailed to make 
the R. O. T. C. 
eult task, indeed. 
the 


measurements quoted above, the in- 


inspections have a diffi- 
In fact, if we agree 
educational! 


with expert on 


specting officers have an impossible 


task. It has been my experience that 
the officers make the inspections with 
most painstaking care and have in mind 
fairness and justice to all. However, 
their assiduity sometimes causes them 
to assume a stiff formality towards 
administrative and faculty members of 
the institution. Such formality brings 
up incidents which those outside of the 
Regular Army simply do not under- 
stand. I reeall on one oceasion the in- 
were invited to a luncheon 
the head of the 


for the purpose of having the inspect- 


spectors 
given by institution 
ors meet the deans of the various col- 
leges. One of the deans, who sat next 
to an inspector, in an effort to make 
pleasant conversation and also by way 
of showing interest in things military, 
asked the inspector quite innocently 
how the boys were doing. The inspec- 
tor ‘‘hemmed and hawed’’ and finally 
dropped the subject, leaving the dean 
with the impression that an inspection 
of the military department at a uni- 
versity must be veiled in the deepest 


secrecy. 


On another oecasion an evening pa- 


Annee. . OO. 2: 


Inspections 


rade was staged for the inspecto 
order to arouse local interest in 
ee ee officers, N; 
Guard officers, patriotie societi« 


Reserve 


had been invited to witness the ; 
and, in spite of the fact that 
drizzling when adjutant’s eall sou 
spectators were present on the 
lines in great numbers. While the 
hundreds of cadets, all dressed in | 
newly pressed war-stock uniforms 
marching on the field; while the 
musi¢ was sounding retreat an 
evening gun was fired; while the 
played the National Anthem 


big 


ana 
garrison flag was being lowe) 
from the staff, the inspectors, th 
the field in 


prowling around the ranks to se 


ones on rain coats, wer 

seen 
what they could find by way of ‘‘s! 
the regiment. 

When 


prominent 


ning’ 
the parade was finished 
officer 
“*Tt would have been the finest parad 
I have seen if the 
hadn’t it!’? And he added 
‘*The greatest value of the evening p 


Reserve remarked 


ever inspectors 


ruined 


rade is found in its emotional app 

both for those who are participating 
and for those who are looking on, but 
when inspectors, in slickers, mov 
about hither and yon amongst the hur 
dreds of men standing at attention, w 
protected from the drizzle, that emo 
When n 


eourse, the! 


tional appeal is destroyed. 
spectors pursue such a 
fail to appreciate the beauty of th 
forest because they see only the ind 
vidual trees.’’ 

Preparation for inspection and ii 
struction which will make the best pos 
the 


synonymous 


sible seeond lieutenant in tim 


available, are often not 


The objective, namely, a second lieu 
the 


tenant in Organized Reserve is 
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lost sight of when the prepara- 
for inspection is undertaken for 
ibject then becomes a matter of 
ng the best possible showing at in- 
tion. In other words, the inspec- 
becomes an end instead of a means 


end. 
SUGGESTED REMEDY 


Ilow. then, ean these matters be 


remedied ? 


the limitations on the number of col- 


Very simply: Eliminate 
leges with special ratings, and confine 
the inspection to ‘‘feeling the pulse,’’ 
so to speak, of the R. O. T. C. units to 
determine whether the time available 
for military training has been profit- 
The 


they may be excellent in every respect, 


ably employed. results, though 
will vary in accordance with the local 
conditions that may exist. If these re- 
sults square with the objective w2 have 
in mind, then they ought to be accepted 
for their full value. I ean see no pos- 
sible harm in having sixty or seventy 
or even a larger per cent of the colleges 
designated as ‘‘distinguished,’’ provid- 
ing the military training at those insti- 
Such an 
arrangement will give the inspectors 
tend to the 
human element 


tutions is of a higher order. 


will 
the 
which is of first importance in this 


more leeway and 


preservation of 


connection. 

| feel that inspection day should be 
more in the nature of a military tour- 
nament instead of a eut and dried pro- 
position. An organization on ‘‘Green- 
land’s Tey Mountains’? may show ex- 
cellence in aeeordance with the eondi- 
tions with which it has to work and 
another institution on ‘‘India’s Coral 
Strand’? may show its excellence in 
other ways. Both may show equally 
well that the time devoted to military 


training has been well spent. 


“of the difficult 
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An inspection conducted in this way 
and confined strictly to training will 
do away with a considerable number 
situations with which 
officers on R. O. T. C. duty are at pres 


ent confronted. In this connection I 


have reliable information of an insti 
tution which had been in the ‘‘distin 
guished’’ class for a number of years 
the 


undertook a 


when pacifists came along and 


state-wide propaganda 
that had in mind the elimination of re 
quired military training at that insti 
tution. While the pacifist movement 
was in full swing and the friends of 
military training were doing their best 
to combat the movement, the inspectors 
came along. As a result of this inspec 
tion, the institution was dropped from 
the told 
that 


fraction of a per cent. 


‘*distinguished”’’ list. I was 


the institution ‘‘missed it’’ by a 
If it was neces 
sary at any time to support the morale 
of the 
needed at that 


institution, such support was 


time. The elimination 
of the institution at the time of which 
I speak could only serve to discourage 


An 


situation de 


the friends of military training. 


institution under the 
seribed above, should have been left in 
the ‘‘distinguished’’ class for that year 
for no 


for psychological reasons if 


others. Such situations can and will 
be avoided if we will but permit the 
latitude 


inspectors the necessary to 


deal with actual rather than assumed 

situations. 
There 

the 


humor and the human elements when 


hinder 
the 


will be nothing to 


inspectors from preserving 


they come in contact with those in 


charge of the administrative and edu- 
cational policies of our civil institu 
tions of learning. Inspectors will be 


doubly welcome all around, because 
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everybody will take it for granted that 
they come primarily to find out ‘‘ what 
‘* what 
It will be a 


question of evaluating positive rather 


has been done’’ and not so much 


has been left undone.’’ 


than negative values. 


7” 


Inspections 


to be made, will continue to by 
us; and then place all institutio: 
the 
‘**distinguished’’ list. 


meet minimum standard 
Mueh will have to be left to 1 


spectors who should and will 


SUMMATION elastie yardstick to meet the vai 
By 
considerable leeway and remem 
that 


from the inspections consists in aff 


To sum up: Confine the inspection situations. permitting ins). 


the R. O. T. C. 
training and eliminate from the rating 


to an examination of 
the greatest good that sp: 
sheet everything that be 


might con- 


strued as unwarranted interference ing the officers on R. O. T. C. dut 
with the educational policies of the in- 
stitution ; the 
standard 


will not be too cut and dried 


opportunity to point the students to 
units a 
that 
too in- 


provide for the one big military day of the yea: 


minimum standard, a we will, to my mind, put an e 


current dissatisfaction and will i 


elastic—for the widely varying con- crease interest and efficiency at th 


same time. 


D 


ditions under which inspections have 


Thoughts for Anti-Military Training Exponents 


In 1925, 795 boys under twenty-one accepted certifi- 
cates entitling them to Reserve Army commissions 
In 1925, 19,000 boys under 
twenty-one, stole automobiles; 16,000 committed other 
felonies; and 76 committed murder. The service 
stripes most popular today run horizontally around 
the entire uniform. 


when they became of age. 


Enough pistols were purchased 
through the mails in 1925 to equip our little Army. 
It would seem safer to have the boys wear them out- 
side. 

Four Citizens’ Training Camp annuals lie on my 
desk. Four denominational college magazines lie by 
their side. In the Training Camp annuals there is 
not a single word or picture of a suggestive nature. 
In the denominational college magazines there are 19 
stories and 6 pietures which I would not explain to 
my mother.—Lieut. Col. LeRoy F. Smith, Inf. Res., 


in ‘‘The Sojourner’’. 
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The Infantry Rifle Team 


HE Chief of Infantry says in his 
1 ae report: ‘‘Beyond question 
the Infantry Team should win the Na- 
tional Mateh, as it represents that 
branch of the service whose basic arm 
is the rifle.’’ He assigns certain rea- 
sons Why the Infantry has failed to 
win in the past. Some of the causes 
of past defeats are beyond the control 
of the Infantry at large. The Chief of 
Infantry will use every effort to elim- 
inate them, Whether or not the con- 
tributory eauses beyond Infantry con- 
trol are eliminated, the Infantry Team 
will be ealled on at some future date 
to uphold the prestige of the Infan- 
try, and it is up to each individual 
Infantry officer and enlisted man to 
take the conditions as they are found 
and bring out a winning team for the 
next National Matches. 

The Department of Experiment at 
the Infantry School has recently pre- 
pared a schedule for training a nu- 
cleus, from the members of the de- 
tachment, for an Infantry Team for 


the 1927 matches. Instruction was 


started on November 1, and will con 
tinue for six months. 

At some future time, if the Matches 
held in 1927, as they un- 
doubtedly will be, the Chief of Infan 


try proposes, as funds become avail 


are to be 


able, to assign outstanding rifle shots 
from the Infantry at large to Fort 
Benning and augment the nucleus al 
ready under training there as indi 
The Chief of Infantry 
believes, however, that this method 
ean meet its full success only in case 


cated above. 


Infantry regiments assist by forming 
their own nuclei and by starting to 
train with the means at present avail 
able. 

The fundamental doctrine of the In 
fantry is to continue the fight without 
the supporting branches if necessary, 
in other words, to make the best of 
the 
fantry may well feel proud of its past 


means available. American In 
record in having lived up to its fun- 
damental doctrine. The same princi- 
ple as applied to preparation for the 
National Matches will bring forth a 


winning team. Let’s try it. 





The Infantry Song 


REQUENTLY in the past, victory 
has been awarded to the smaller of 


two forees which similarly 
equipped and apparently equally 


trained. The thing possessed by the 


were 


victor which brought success has been 
judged to be superior morale, morale 
means spirit, hope, prestige, enthusi- 
The 
same care in these instances was prob- 
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asm, zeal, pride, confidence, ete. 
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ably used by the victor in cultivating announced a new contest { 
good morale as was used in tactical musie for an Infantry song 
and disciplinary training. sum of $1,500, in addition to 
The Infantry is reeognized as the ties, will be awarded to ¢! 
basis of the Army. Its stated funda- cessful contestant. This sum 
mental doctrine is that it is never ex- be an attraction to the best ; 
hausted, that it can always advance talent of the country. The (| 
one more step and shoot one more Infantry has, upon several oc 
shot. During operations, the spectae- expressed the opinion that a go 
ular is not for the Infantry. The In-  fantry song for use on marches 
fantry’s lot is exhausting marches, un- in bivouaes would be instrument 
limited hardships and extreme physi- jmproving morale in peace as \ 
eal danger. Infantry needs above all jn times of emergency. He feels t] 
others that intangible thing called each Infantry officer should giv 
morale. The Infantry is the Army. song contest the widest publicit 
Therefore, one of the principal duties tempt to interest musical compos 
of the commissioned personnel is to the contest and, if the officer has tl 
cultivate all morale making factors. necessary talent, to enter the ¢o 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL has recently himself. 


Peace- lime Barrack Construction 


INCE the war, considerable diffi- on this subject. Based on his recon 

culty has been experienced by In- mendations new barrack plans 
fantry regimental commanders in drafted by the Quartermaster Gene: 
housing the Infantry regiments, as at were approved by the War Depart 
present organized (14 companies), in ment under date of October 22, 1926 


barracks which were designed for a The arrangement of barracks for ai 
pre-war 12-company regiment. Thein- Infantry regiment now provides not 
creased personnel of the companies to- only for the modified peace regiment 
gether with the increased number of but will house the full peace-strengt! 
companies has generally required the regiment and the ordinary allotment 
splitting up of certain companies and of enlisted men of staff departments 
the crowding of all. The splitting up who serve at the Infantry stations. It 
of units has its administrative and also provides rooms for the adminis 
messing disadvantages and has been trative offices of headquarters, rooms 
found generally unsatisfactory. for the battalion commanders, a court 
The designing of Infantry barracks martial room and a band _ practic 
for future construction has been in room. 
progress for some time. The Chief of The new plan for housing an I 
Infantry, realizing the disadvantages fantry regiment which is_ indicated 
of housing regiments in buildings not herein will, it is believed by the Chiet 
suited to their present organization, of Infantry, eliminate all difficulties 
has worked in close contact with the at present experienced. Two types 0! 
office of the Quartermaster General buildings will be required: three ba! 





Notes from 
and one regimental building, or 
uildings. 

Each to 


llowing in four troop sections: 


acks. accommodate 
Rk Cos. in three sections of 

97 men each 291 
1M.G 


lly. Co. of 33 men in one see- 


Co. of 75 men and 1 Bn. 


tir 


Total number of men in one In- 


fantry barracks 399 
three 


1,197 


Total number of men in 


Infantry barracks 


Regimental Building. To acecommo- 
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date 


tions: 


the following in two troop sec- 


1 Service Co. in one section 
] Howitzer Co, of 51 


144 
men; 1 
Regtl. Hqrs., 55 men; casuals, 
38 men in one section 

Also 


lows: 


144 
five additional 
One for 


for regimental headquarters and one 


rooms as fol 
band practice, three 
for courts-martial. 
Total number of enlisted men in 
one Infantry regimental 
building 288 
Total capacity of four buildings 
1,485 


for Infantry regiment 


Carriers hee Gesunde Tank 


HE slow road speed and the rapid 
the 
light tank when traveling under its 


mechanical deterioration of 
wh power necessitate moving it over 
other than short distances by motor 
transportation or by rail. A special 
design of truck is necessary to with- 
stand the eoneentrated load of 714 
tons, particularly at the time of load- 
ing and unloading, when the total 
weight is thrown on the rear axle and 
rear springs. Various types of com- 
mercial trucks have been tested but 
all have been found insufficiently 
The 3-5 ton, class B, Liberty 
with 


strong. 
truck, 
found to be the most suitable earrier 
for the light tank. 


+} 


modifications, has been 
The alterations of 
e springs, rear wheels, rear axle and 
tires to make truck 
suitable for a tank earrier will cost 
approximately $1,600. In view of this 
expense, which is not in 


this standard 


consonance 
with the economy program, the use of 
lU-ton trailers, of which there are a 
number available, has been advocated. 
The Chief of Infantry does not favor 


the use of the trailer, on account of 
its lack of maneuverability. 

Of the 282 light tanks assigned to 
active tank units, only 118 are pro- 
vided with earriers. This condition 
practically immobilizes 164 tanks as- 
signed to active tank units. 
for 


training purposes, the Chief of In- 


Because carriers are essential 
fantry has endeavored to provide each 
tank unit with a proportion of its ear- 
The War Department has re- 
cently, upon his recommendation, au- 
thorized the issue of four modified 
elass B trucks to the 5th Tank Com- 
This issue will now provide 
of the 


each of the active tank 


riers. 


pany. 
earriers for a tanks in 
The 


class B trucks to be issued to the 5th 


part 
units. 


Tank Company have been modified 
only by reinforcing the rear springs. 
This 


satisfactory. It is a 


modification is not considered 
temporary ar- 
rangement which is adopted pending 
an appropriation of funds for com- 
pletely reinforcing the trucks as pre 


viously indicated. 
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Experiments with Belts and Leggins 


OR several years experimentation 
FY, a new eartridge belt for the In- 
The 
latest step is the issuance to the 10th 


fantry has been in progress. 
Infantry for an exhaustive service test 
of fifty experimental belts and a like 
number of the present standard dis- 
mounted belt modified. 

In initiating the study for a new 
belt, it was proposed to standardize 
one which would answer the purpose 
of both a mounted and a dismounted 
belt. Such a belt it believed 
would simplify manufacture and fa- 
This 
belt was to have an attachable pocket 


was 
cilitate war-time procurement. 


for earrying pistol ammunition when 
used as a mounted belt. A belt of this 
design was not favored by the Infan- 
try since the 
simultaneously with 


Infantryman is not 
both 
weapons, and consequently would not 
need both rifle and pistol ammunition. 
Other disadvantages of such a belt 
are: (1) A belt with the desirable ten, 
or even nine pockets for rifle ammu- 
nition and a section for the pistol 
pocket would require a length which 
could not be adjusted down to fit a 
man of a 30-inch waist; (2) a remova- 
ble pocket would be easily lost; (3) 
the pocket would not match in color 
the remainder of the belt. 
reasons the attempt to design such a 
belt has been discontinued. 

The experimental belt for test by 
the 10th Infantry is one which has 
been manufactured at the Jefferson- 
ville Depot and conforms to certain 


armed 


For these 


recommended changes by the Infantry 
Board. The principal changes in the 
experimental belt are as follows: 

a. The eyelets for carrying equip- 


ment along the bottom edge a: 
than the 
belt. This change allows great 
in inserting the corresponding 

b. The 


puckered along the lower edg: 


those on present st 


cartridge pockets 
will prevent wear caused by 
sertion of the cartridges and w 
prevent unequal fading. 

ce. An 
outside of the pocket under th 


inside flap, hooking 


flap, holds the outside elip in 
This arrangement eliminates t! 
sibility of the loss of the outsi 
when the inner one is extracte: 

d. The hooks on the ends of 
justing strap are eliminated and t 
ends of the adjusting strap 
cured by three web adjusting st: 
loops on the inside of each half 
belt. 

e. Tongueless bar buckles ar 
ployed to hold the adjusting str 
a certain adjustment, thus eliminat 
adjustment between eyelets, as is t 
ease with the present belt. 

f. The belt is 


widths of webbing throughout 


made of sta 


does not necessitate manufactur 


special looms as does the pr 


standard belt. 


THE LEATHER BELT 


Many Infantry officers favor wear- 
ing the leather belt in place of 
web belt by enlisted men in all 
mations except actual field servic 
These officers contend that the | 
belt gives a smarter appearance 
assists in dressing up the present ser 
ice uniform. This improvement lias 
been found particularly striking i 
the 3d Battalion of the 12th Infantr) 
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Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
McKeever eartridge boxes and 
bayonet slides are used for 
and parade purposes. 
The Chief of Infantry is agreeable 
such a change, but upon investiga- 
has found that there are only e 
vely small number of McKeever 
boxes on hand—not any- 
near enough to equip all Infan- 
regiments. 


n“ige 


There are at present 
iyonet slides on hand. An esti- 
mate of the amount of funds neces- 
sary to manufacture these items in 
sufficient quantity indicates that at 

t $200,000 would be needed. This 
sum under the present economy pro- 

am is considered prohibitive. For 
this reason, further consideration of 
this project has been deferred. 


CANVAS LEGGINS 


The spiral leggins now worn by 
enlisted men beeame an article of issue 
in 1917, mainly beeause they were 
easily manufactured. 

Numerous been 


The 


objections have 
voiced as to their unsuitability. 
principal objections are: 


a. Interference with blood 


or 
1OT) 


eireula- 


b. Care required in wrapping the 
leggins so as to present a neat appear- 


c. Tendeney to absorb water and 
veep the legs wet. 
d. Diffieulty in drying. 

Unequal fading. 

Poor grade of material used. 
q. Rapidity with which the leggins 
nge form by stretching and the con- 
sequent difficulty of wrapping them 
thereafter. 


eh 


On aeceount of these objections a re- 
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considered. 


turn to canvas leggins is being 

In February, some canvas leggins 
then in stock were shipped to the In- 
fantry Board, and an extensive test 
was made. These 
ported unsatisfactory, mainly because 
they were of inferior material. Both 
web and leather footstraps riveted to 
the body of the leggins were tried 
out. 


leggins were re- 


The leather was of inferior mate- 
rial and the straps made of both mate- 
rials tore away in a short period of 
time at the rivets. 

Instructions have recently been 
issued to make up a new lot of leg 
gins based on the improvements rec- 
the Board. 


They will be shipped to the Infantry 


ommended by Infantry 
Board for issue to an organization at 
Fort Benning for a service test. 

In the lot of 225 leggins that will 
be tested, 75 are with leather straps, 
75 with double canvas straps made of 
the*same material as the body of the 
leggins, and 75 are with web straps. 
Two different lengths of leggins and 
two different types of hooks on the 
included in the 
The experimental leggins 


leggins are to be 
shipment. 
are made of lighter eanvas than the 
They have 
hooks and eyes on the sides and the 
For the leather 
straps, buckles similar in design to 
buckles The 
the the 
fabric straps are similar to the saw- 
tooth buckle on the web waist belt. 


pre-war canvas leggins. 
straps are sewed on. 


harness are used. 


buckles on leggins with 


Experimental leggins have also 


been made up with woven wire and 


twisted wire straps. They will be in- 
eluded in the shipment for consider- 


ation of the Infantry Board. 
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Anti-Aircraft Protection for Infantry 


WO of the enunciated fundamental 

principles of war that are highly 
applicable to Infantry operations have 
been affected to an unknown degree by 
the advent of the airplane. These are 
the principles of movement and sur- 
prise. The exact effect of the airplane 
as regards movement is largely a mat- 
ter of conjecture. Certainly, if enemy 
planes are unopposed by our own they 
will be able, even if combated with 
ground weapons, to cause such losses 
as to compel great changes in our 
method of movement—troops must be 
marehed in small groups with consid- 
erable intervals and distances, promi- 
nent land marks must be avoided, cover 
must be sought as much as practicable 
and night movements will be more fre- 
The 


measures will 


quent. minimum net result of 


these be to slow down 
movement and to make difficult a econ- 
the 


troops at the decisive point. 


mass of 
With re- 


gard to surprise, it is safe to assume 


centration of necessary 


that, with average flying conditions, 
both 
larger forces are in danger of being ob- 


served by aircraft, if they are allowed 


day and night movements of 


unrestricted observation. Thus the 
surprise element is lost. 

The extremest has an unbounded 
faith in the power of aireraft. He 


wishes us to believe that troop move 
ments will be stopped and that ground 
troops will be at the merey of the flyer 
and that, since these things are true, 
The 
others and the vast majority believe 
that the old principles of war still ob- 
tain, and that the advent of the air- 
plane has altered the application of 


the old agents of war are obsolete. 


some of the principles of war just as 
the event of every other important 


from the Chie f of 


I nfantry 

























weapon has done. They furt 
lieve that the airplane when us 
operation with the old agencik 
but 


proper 


invaluable 
that by 
with the use of proper tools. a 


weapon, are 


vineed orgal 
new technique the powers of 
can be considerably reduced. 

There can be no doubt bui 
airplane forms a dangerous nv 
the Infantry operations as pri 
eonducted. Infantrymen cam 
supine in their confidence of I 
supremacy on the battlefield. D 
gard must be given in h 
technique to the capabilities of the ni 
weapon. The effectiveness of li 
is largely inereased by the prese: 
friendly aireraft, but consideri 
impracticability of securing air « 
at all points, the existence of 
aireraft will not only tend to less 
increased effectiveness of Infantr 
will reduce its normal effectiveness 
Infantry does not have means 0! 
ground to protect itself, and su; 
ment aircraft versus aircraft defens 
The question of means of protect 
Infantry on the march, in bivouae, a1 
in battle is a live one and is worth: 
the best thought. 


‘‘means’’ is meant the type of orga 


Infantry 


zation, armament to be employed 
The 


velopments in aireraft and in 


tactical dispositions. broad 
aireraft armament now being mad 
this and in other countries preclucd 
definite conclusion at this time as | 
the best means of combating aircr: 
It is a continuing problem: there n 
be a solution made now based on exis! 


a solution t! 


means and data 
not be final but that will be s 


new 


ing 
will 


ject to alterations to meet 
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ditions. Infantrymen must approach 
this problem with open minds, must 
solve it without waiting for the ideal 
solution, and must be prepared to 
adapt themselves to future develop- 
ments. 

Infantry cannot depend on auxiliary 
services to perform the function of 
ground protection from aircraft for 
them. The approach, the attack and 
the retirement of hostile aireraft are 
made at great speed—time does not 
permit of ealling on auxiliary services 
for protection. The Infantry is habit- 
ually required to fight on its own re- 
sources. The World War proved that 
many emergencies arise when all sup- 
porting arms and even rations are 
pushed aside to make room for the men 
with rifles, because of the ability, alone 
possessed by the Infantry, to advance 
on, eapture and hold an objective. If 
Infantry is to retain its full effective- 


ness in these instances, the means of 
combating aircraft must be organic 
even in the smaller Infantry units. 

The Chief of Infantry considers the 
subject of antiaircraft protection for 
Infantry one of the livest issues before 
it today. He has assigned to the In- 
fantry Board, the continuing mission 
of studying means of defense by In- 
fantry on the march, in bivouae and in 
battle against low flying airplanes. It 
is too early to predict what the solu- 
tion will be. Experimentation is neces- 
sary. Such experiments as recently 
conducted by the 2d Division are con- 
sidered by the Chief of Infantry to be 
of immense value. Similar experi- 
ments conducted by Infantry regiments 
where facilities permit are of consider- 
able value, and should be reported in 
order that various viewpoints, so neces- 
sary to a satisfactory solution, may be 
considered prior to a decision in this 
matter. 


D 


Pickups in the Months News 


[' is reliably reported that the ap- 
propriations recommended by the 
budget for the Army for 1928 total 
$354,345,000, of which $269,345,000 are 
for military purposes. While this is 
an inerease of about three millions for 
military purposes, it is considerably 
less than the amount necessary for the 
maintenance of the present strength of 
the Regular Army with the increase 
necessary for the expansion of the Air 
Corps. Unless this sum is increased 
by Congress there will likely be a re- 
duction in the number of commissioned 
officers. As had been predicted by 
many, the budget provides for the Air 
Corps expansion at the expense of the 
other arms of the services. A fight in 





Congress looms over this further re- 
duction of the Regular Army, as many 
Congressmen deem that it is time to 
eall a halt on this annual procedure 
of crippling the first line of defense. 


® 


REGRET was universal in the serv- 
ices that Senator James W. Wads- 
worth, New York, Chairman of the 
Senate Military Committee, will not re- 
turn to the Senate after March 4. 
Several other champions of national de- 
fense will be absent as result of the 
November elections. Senator Reed 
(Pa.) will head the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee in the next Con- 
gress. 
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Prepare For Peace 
HE Armistice Day message of 
the Federal Couneil of 
Churches purported to stimu- 
late thoughts the 
world. A commendable enterprise, in- 





toward peace in 
deed, and the objective is worthy of 
our best endeavors. 

The message was designed to give 
to ministers a topic for their sermons 
on Sunday, November 7, in behalf of 
peace, and from the pulpits were ex- 
pressed views which ranged from de- 
national 
preparedness as un-Christian, to advo- 
eacy of the moderate plan of prepared- 
ness of the National Defense Act as 
the most sensible guarantee of peace. 


nuneiation of all forms of 


The pastors and church leaders were 
ealled upon by the committee of the 
Federal Council to utilize the day for 
‘‘education against war.’’ They were 
asked to impress their congregations 
with certain pronouncements of which 
several choice ones are quoted, with 
the italics as ours: 

‘* American citizens need, however, to 
guard against undue satisfaction over 
our national history.’’ 
forefathers!) 

**Many of the nations in Europe are 
ahead of us in their official programs, 
in their pledges to settle disputes by 
judicial processes, by arbitration and 
by conciliation, and in their agreements 
not to resort to war.’’ (Name one of 
the pledges without loopholes, or that 
cannot readily be scrapped!) 

*‘The Senate of the United States 


(Shame on our 
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has ratified many so-called arbit: 
treaties; but in none of them | 
agreed to submit for arbitration « 
difficulty 


(They would have America ren 


regardless of its natur 


her sovereignty!) 

‘The United States, Great Brit 
Japan and several other of the er 
nations are still unwilling to agre: 
advance to settle every dispute by 


cesses of peace; 
the 


sovereignty.”’ (A pilifu 


they still 


here to doctrine of abso 


national 
nation, indeed, that could say nothi 
about its own affairs.) 


Armed with premises such as 
above, and with others of the ‘‘ canned 
statements emanating from this sour 
and from the so-called ‘‘peace’’ soci: 
ties, many ministers stepped into pu 
pits to tell their congregations whiat 
ruthless nation of ‘‘imperialists’ 
have been and how we are an obstac 


to world peace because we do not sink 
our Navy and disband our Army. Mi 
tary training in schools was a target 


for many of the exponents of th 
**school of thought’’ that would ce 
moralize the American nationalism 


ideals and spirit that upholds the hono: 
of the country. 


One well-known publicist-preache: 


blares forth with an ‘‘interview’’ pu! 
lished in the papers of November ‘ 
with the same line of argument that 
was given before the Congressiona 
committee that held hearings as! 
spring on the bill to prohibit militar) 
training in schools and eolleges. Th 
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nierview of carefully prepared state- 
ments argued that, ‘‘At a time when 

whole movement of mankind’s en- 
inter- 
are 
asked to go in for a reactionary, dras- 
tic, Prussian militarism never dreamed 
»”» And, 
‘The benefits of military training are 
and also, ‘‘ All the 
talk about military training as though 
meant to merely or 
mainly ‘tidy, cleanly, courteous, and 
disciplinary habits for life’ is a blind.’’ 


deavor is toward preparing 


national substitutes for war, we 


of in all our history before. 
not considerable, ’’ 


were teach 


Fortunately, for America, we still 
ave & majority of ministers who are 
their efforts to 
mould opinion and thought. These are 
deep enough thinkers to piece the sham 
of the dangerous doctrine of inter- 
nationalism that would hold up Amer- 
ica in derision because we will not for- 
sake our integrity as a nation; these 
are wise enough to know that the pro- 
gram of preparedness in this country 
is no breeder of war and that the ranks 
of the Army and Navy contain no 
blood-thirsty individuals who glory in 
war or who are not really true expon- 
ents of peace. 


ane and sensible in 


~ 


\ minister of the Gospel—not one of 
the syndieate-publicist variety that 
sounds off for so much per column, and 
also not one receiving remuneration 
trom funds of revolutionary or radical 
societies—when he received one of the 
letters from ‘‘friends of a peace’’ or- 
ganization, said: ‘‘If it had been from 


‘friends of righteousness,’ the letter 
would not have gone in the waste bas- 
ket. We'd be a better and a more 
peace-full country if all these ‘peace’ 
enthusiasts would become ‘righteous- 
ness’ enthusiasts. ‘Righteousness exalt- 
eth a nation,’ but the peace these peo- 


talk 


anaemia.’’ 


ple about will give us moral 

We have heard many strong replies 
to the class of the ministry that would 
lay the blame of wars upon the Army 
and Navy, but here is a choice one 
the 


preacher who had condemned the edi- 


from the editor of Lion to a 


tor for advocating sensible national 


preparedness : 


I find it very, very difficult to write 
calmly to one who bites the hand which 
feds him, who grasps all the advan- 
tages which accrue from the unselfish- 
ness of others and then finds fault with 
those who have made possible for him 
a life of ease and safety. 

If you know anything at all, Sir, of 
the history of our country you must 
know that it was won by soldiers who 
fought long, weary, bloody years of 
cold, hunger, starvation, and death. 
You know that it has been kept free 
by men unafraid to fight—who went 
overseas by millions and into the 
trenches, from which thousands never 
returned, to turn back the German 
menace which would have made bonds- 
men of us all. 

You know, too, that their every step 
was hampered by the professional 
pacifists who hindered our getting 
ready for years when every man with 
an ounce of brains knew that we were 
going to be foreed in. Germany was 
openly boasting that the United States 
was a fat pig, and that Germany would 
use the knife on this country as soon 
as she had conquered France and Brit- 
ain. Our boys went into that war 
shamefully unready — untrained offi- 
cers had to lead untrained men; they 
fought with borrowed guns; they flew 
borrowed airplanes; they were carried 
on borrowed ships; thousands of them 
needlessly lost their lives. because of 
the pernicious activity of your kind. 

Now you are doing the same despic- 
able disservice to the men who must 
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Editorial 
fight our wars of the future. You are 
not content to live in peace and safety, 
teaching the people to follow the ex- 
ample of Him who never meddled with 
polities; but you must needs hamper 
the work of those who must fight your 
battles for you. Morally it is as much 
murder as if you put poison in the 
food, or set fire to the barracks, or 
fired a shot into the backs of those 
boys who defend you and yours—and 
much more cowardly; for outright 
murder can be punished by law, while 
you choose the safe and legal method 
of merely sending the boys in unpre- 
pared for what they must meet. 

And you have the assurance to pro- 
test when we urge that all boys be given 
the rudiments of military training, 
that they may be less unready another 
time! You advocate ‘‘judicial pro- 
cesses’’ instead of war. So do we all. 
But if you know anything at all, you 
know that ‘‘judicial processes’’ 


’ 


are 


based directly and solely on the guns 


back of them. Doubtless you would be 
one of the first to run to the courts for 
protection if your personal rights were 
invaded. The court would take cogni- 
zance of your complaint, and a court 
officer would be sent to bring in the 
offender—by force if necessary. If he 
resisted there would be violence; if the 
resistence were determined there would 
be shooting; and if others joined him 
in resisting there would be ealls for a 
posse, the militia, and even the Army 
of the United States, to carry out the 
processes of civil law. 

Exactly parallel procedure would 
obtain in any international controversy 
in which you should invoke ‘‘ judicial 
proceedings.’’ So long as there is no 
means of enforcing such judicial de- 
erees they are not worth the breath 
it takes to issue them, or the paper on 
which they are written. And you 
know it. 

As to your ‘‘personal disadvantage’’ 
because of the teaching of military 
training in the schools, permit me to 
point out that you would be a lot more 
disadvantaged if your attitude should 


Comment 


prevail, and our boys should be so | 
pered that they should lose a war 
only would the contribution box 
around to you in lean and hungry 
dition, but under whatever power 
ruled this country—Japan or ( 
for example—you might not even be 
permitted to pass the box. And even 
if you had succeeded in bringing up 
your boys in the Grover Cleveland 
Bergdoll class, don’t doubt for 
moment that whatever power con. 
quered, the United States would cor 
script them for its armies—and there 
would be no appeal from that. 

Peace is a blessing which we all hop: 
to enjoy for many, many years; but 
that does not lessen my contempt for 
the pacifists who are for peace at th 
price of everything we hold dear. Th 
boys who fought in France want peace, 
too; but they want this country in a 
position to discourage any other from 
attempting a conquest, and able to fight 
for you and me and all of us if and 
when it becomes necessary. 

I am aware, Sir, that some churches 
have adopted resolutions against pre- 
paredness; but I am just as acutely 
aware that not one of them has re 
nounced the safety, the prosperity, th 
liberty to practice their own religion 
in their own way, because it was won 
and maintained by the sword. And | 
may venture the opinion that the 
churches would have less cause to be- 
wail their loss of influence if they con- 
fined their activities to teaching th 
lessons of their Master, and less to po- 
litical meddling. 

I am further aware, Sir, that the 
very same churches which are so hot 
for ‘‘ judicial processes’’ have tried to 
embroil the United States in the 
League of Nations and the World 
Court, and tried to compel the United 
States to accept a mandate for Ar 
menia, and send to that country the 
Army and Navy of the United States, 
which you and your kind are now try- 
ing by every means in your power to 
hamstring. 

If you won’t fight for your own wife, 
your own children, your own peace and 
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prosperity, or the country which guar- 
antees to you the peaceable enjoyment 
of all these, get out of the way of men 
who have sense to see what is at stake 
and the manhood to defend it. 
® 
The American Legion 


Sly) reaffirming its previous atti- 
r4 tude on military preparedness, 

the American Legion in the 
pledged anew its 
faith in the fundamental principles 
as given in the National Defense 
Act of 1920. The opinion of this great 
body of veterans on the national issue 
of the common defense bears great in- 
fluence in determining the lines of ae- 
tion of those who are responsible for 
the security of the nation. 

The ideas of the veterans—the men 
who know war—should certainly out- 
balance the expressions of those who 
would tear down our present plan of 
national defense, especially when the 
ardent anti-pre- 
paredness are those whose records show 
they have contributed nothing to make 
possible the blessings of peace they 
now enjoy. 

Says the Legion : 


1926 convention 


most advocates of 


We believe the minimum require- 
ments for National Defense should be 
as follows: 

a. A Regular Army of 12,000 officers 
and 125,000 enlisted men, in addition 
to the recently authorized increase in 
the Air Corps. 

b. A National Guard of 190,000 to 
be increased by annual increments to 
250,000 by 1936. 

c. The training of all field, line and 
staff officers of the Reserve Corps, to- 
gether with the enlisted personnel of 
the Organized Reserves for a period of 
15 days. 

_d. A Reserve Officer’s Training 
Corps adequate to provide 5,000 offi- 
cers annually. 


e. A Citizens’ Military 
Camp of 50,000 men. 

f. The procurement, development 
and maintenance of such matériel and 
camps as will properly equip all the 
above components and the further 
maintenance of an adequate war re- 
serve for the three field armies. 

We, the American Legion, hereby 
call upon Congress to provide adequate 
appropriations for the carrying out of 
the provisions of the National Defense 
Act. 

The Legion indorsed the National 
Rifle Matches, recommended readjust- 


Training 


ment of present Army posts so as to 
secure maximum efficiency, urged pas- 
sage of the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill for 
equitable treatment of emergency offi- 
cers, recommended elimination of dis- 
crimination in the pay readjustment 
act, and urged the teaching of national 
defense to the youth of America. 

No partisan polities enters into these 
issues; they are truly 
American. 


and 
Patriotic motives inspire 


wholly 


the Legionnaires to advocating and 
urging them. 

Our national leaders should use the 
yardstick of patriotism, Americanism 
and practicability, in measuring the 
relative opinions of the veterans of the 
World War and the professional paci- 
fists. The credibility of the two diver- 
gent schools of thought having been 
established, then action, free from ‘‘ po- 
litical expediency,’’ should be forth- 
coming. Statesmanship is vital to the 
proper solution of our policies of na- 
tional security. 

® 
What The Figures Mean 


HE annual report of the Quar- 
termaster General for the fiscal 
year, 1926, contains a quantity 

of statistical data which deserves study. 
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The enlisted man’s ration cost 36.12 
cents, compared to 31.5 cents in 1925. 
While we have not the figures for 1926 
on the Marines and the Navy, for 1925 
they expended 49.7 and 52.3 cents re- 
spectively. The discrimination is mani 
festly unjust. 

The military post construction fund 
was enhanced by $1,671,501, by the sale 
of 11,136 acres of land and the build- 
Not a 
deal, but it helps the hope chest by 


ings, declared surplus. great 
which the Army believes it may some 
day get out of the war-time shacks. 
Forty laundries were operated by 
the 


listed men was furnished at a cost of 


Army. Laundry service for en- 
$1.75 per man per month—taken out 
After deduction of all 
expenses, including depreciation, the 
net saving to the was 
$260,913.34. And yet this item had 
been denied by the Bureau of the Bud- 


of their: pay. 


Government 


get for the present year, it being re- 
stored by Congress only after consider- 
able discussion. 

Waste material was sold at $1,045.,- 
Sufficient 
done many things urgently needed for 
the Army. 


378. saving here to have 
Receipts from sales of sur- 
plus property, and the surplus trans- 
ferred to other departments without 
transfer of funds, amounted to $260,- 
913. But these, like the actual net re- 
turn on laundries, ete., goes back into 
the United States Treasury and is not 
eredited to the account of the Army. 
Similarly unexpended balances are 
turned back and reappropriation must 
be made. The appropriations for the 
Army do not therefore express what 
the Army actually costs; the cost is 
millions less than appropriations. 
When opponents to preparedness point 


to the cost of national defense they do 


Comme nt 


not deduct the large sums saved o 
ex pended. 

As to economical measures, thi 
ures that follow speak for thems 
Production of forage in three ren 
depots amounted to $231,509.40. 
Army Transport Service saved $3,(0s] 
544; that is, if the 


service had been given by comme 


same amoun 
companies the cost would have bee 
three millions or so than 
sum actually expended. A tota 
$409,808 was saved by Army’s o 


ation of tank ears for gasoline and : 


more by 


These are only a few savings bh) 
In othe 
departments there are likewise econo 


Quartermaster Corps alone. 


mies of large proportion. 

The report furnishes several reasons 
why the enlisted men of the Army find 
doing a_ vast 


themselves amount 


extra fatigue work. The desertion rat: 
is a partial result of the dissatisi 
By the demolition 
temporary buildings in the war-tim 


tion resulting. 


camps, much material is obtained 
patching up the other buildings that 
are occupied. Troops, whose raisons 
d’etre are the acquirement of know 
edge of science of the soldier and th 
training of others for possible eme: 
gency, were used largely in this work 
of demolition of 967 buildings during 
the year. Then again, there was a r 
duction of 968 employees of the field 
service of the Q. M. C. The work thie) 
were doing must continue to be don 
The soldier, and ! 
without extra emoluments to which hi 


Who does it now? 


ought to be entitled. 

Without exception, the annual 1 
ports of the various chiefs of branches 
and departments of the War Dep 
ment eall attention to the gross det 
encies in the establishments under t 
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trol due only to lack of funds. The 
iency of the Army is being seri- 
y impaired on every hand because 
of inadequate appropriations. 

Qur Army today costs less than 7 
cent of the total expenditures of 
Federal Government. By adding 

e small percentage necessary to put 

the Army on a reasonable basis of effi- 
cieney, our Government would still be 

r behind the other great powers in 
proportion of expenditures for the 

upkeep of the military establishments. 


(f) 


Read The Paper 
AILURE to ‘‘read the paper’’ 
often leads to difficulty. How 
many errors of decision are at- 
tributable to the misunderstanding of 
the contents of a paper because the 
paper was not carefully read? 

The aeademie department of the In- 
fantry Sehool brought this matter to 
the attention of students of this year’s 
class in a forcible manner in a memo- 
randum. The thought was expressed 
that no matter how sincere the desire 
or how eonscientious the endeavor the 
required results cannot be assured un- 
less it is known exactly and completely 
what a problem or an order requires. 
Failure to comply with instructions, 
even though attributable to the failure 
to read the paper, has ‘‘much the same 
effeet, unfortunately, as 
obedience. 


wilful dis- 
Then results a cumulative 


impairment of the officer’s reputation 
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that too often finds expression on effi 
cleney reports.”’ 

The memorandum continues: ‘‘ Fail- 
solving school 
attribut 
the student 


ures or low grades in 
problems are 


to the 


often directly 
fact that 
omitted to read the paper carefully, 


able has 
that he has not exactly comprehended 
the situation pictured and so did not 
exactly understand what was required. 
For however brilliant the solution may 
be, it is of course worthless if it does 
this 


P. has imme 


not solve the problem given. In 
case such failure to R. T. 
diate and inevitable consequences. ”’ 

History 


which 


records many incidents in 
failure or disaster were due to 
hasty or careless reading of papers. 
The military man especially should be 
trained in reading precisely, for he is 
so frequently called upon to make de 
cision and to take action from written 


instructions. 


the 
must be able to express his thoughts 


Conversely, too, military man 


and decisions suecinetly and positively 


so that ambiguity will be impossible. 
All the training in the framing and 
the 


schools tends to perfect the officer and 


writing of orders given in our 
soldier in direct and accurate expres- 
sion that cannot be misinterpreted. 
The reminder, ‘‘Read the paper,’’ 
to the student at a service school, and 
also that of ‘‘ Write so there can be no 
misinterpretation,’’ have applications 


in every activity of the Army. 


D 
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The Desertion Problem 


A ARTICLE in the Military Sur- 
geon, by Lieut. Col. Ralph S. Por- 
ter, M. C., discusses peace-time deser- 
tions in the Regular Army. The mat- 
ter has often been commented on with- 
in the past few months, because of the 
present high rate of desertion from the 
Army. During the first half of 1926, 
7,366 desertions were recorded, which 
rate, if continued for the entire year, 
would make 15,056, or a desertion rate 
of 8.13 per cent, a rate which has only 
been equalled once during the last 40 
years (1889). 

**During each of the last two fiscal 
years, about 14,000 soldiers found serv- 
ice conditions, or their condition in the 
service, in their opinion, either so suf- 
ficiently lacking in attraction or repel- 
lant, that to escape they were willing 
to become criminals and fugitives from 
justice.’’ 

The growing percentage of desertions 
from the World War period, when the 
desertion rate was practically zero, to 
include 1926, beginning with 1920, was 
as follows: 1.57, 4.57, 5.27, 6.40, 7.03, 
7.39, 8.13. This rise, the author notes, is 
. coincident with the following condi- 
tions: 


1. End of war conditions. 

2. Gradual fall in appropriations 
for military welfare and recreation 
from $2,994,450.00 in 1919 to $83,- 
800.00 in 1927, or from an annual per 
capita of nearly $3.00 in 1920 to 63 
cents in 1927. 

3. Extensive operation of the U. S. 
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Disciplinary Barracks following its 
establishment in 1915 for the reforma- 
tion and restoration to duty of mili- 
tary criminals. (Bulletin 12, War 
Dept. 1915.) 

4. Increasing dilapidation of utili 
ties and housing facilities. 

5. Utilization of war stock uniforms 

6. General tendency to leniency in 
the administrat*on of justice in con 
nection with ¢Cesertion. 

7. Unauthorized ‘‘ change of station’”’ 
held not to constitute desertion. 

8. The handling of enlisted person- 
nel by new appointees from the emer- 
gency forces whose only experience in 
military leadership was with citizen 
soldiers in war and not with the pro- 
fessional soldier of the peace-time 
Regular Army. 

9. The endeavor to maintain skeleton 
organizations based on a _ theoretical 
Army of 125,000 with only an actual 
pay strength of about 118,000 or less 


On the other hand the decrease from 
1906 from a percentage of 7.43 to the 
World War corresponds with the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


1. The inauguration of an intensive 
campaign for the pursuit and appre- 
hension of deserters by broadcasting 
finger prints, photographs, descriptive 
lists, ete., begun in 1907. 

2. Reestablishment of the U. 8S. Mili- 
tary Prison in 1906. 

3. Courts and reviewing authorities 
encouraged to give the maximum sen- 
tences in cases of desertion. 

4. Clemency in desertion as a rule 
denied no matter by whom urged. 

5. Maximum punishment for deser- 
tion increased to dishonorable <dis- 
charge, and 3 years’ confinement. 
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6. Tension with Mexico and Ger- 


many. 

7. Border service. 

3. Increase in pay. 

9. Panie of 1907. 

10. The change in the methods of 
making enlistments, whereby recruits 
were enlisted at recruit depots instead 
of at general recruiting stations. 


during the summer 
months, training season, when deser- 
tion is heaviest, corresponds to the 
time of greatest demand for labor in 
industry, i. e., lowest non-employment 
rate. It also is quite obvious that de- 
sertion rate is in inverse proportion to 
the non-employment rate. Leaving 
moral consideration aside, men desert 
industry for the Army or desert the 
Army for industry as a matter of eco- 
nomie pressure. The higher this pres- 
sure the more and better men are 
squeezed out of the one into the other. 
Thus the extremity of one institution 
becomes the opportunity of the other.’’ 

The study discusses the cost of de- 
sertion. About $60 is the average cost 
of procuring the recruit, and $150 for 
other expenses up to the time the re- 
cruit passes to the status of the soldier. 
Therefore, for 15,056 deserters esti- 
mated for 1926 the cost will be $3,011,- 
200. 

‘“To this may be added the expenses 
incident to apprehension, trial, confine- 
ment, loss of effects upon desertion and 
the cost of procuring and training re- 
placements. There are more intangible 
items of cost, aside from monetary con- 
siderations, such as the effect on 
morale, discipline, training and effici- 
ency of those remaining. Furthermore, 
the vicious circle of recruitment, deser- 
tion, training, and replacement of the 
deserter by another enlistment just as 
apt to be terminated similarly, and so 
on interminably, obviously illustrates 


‘* Conditions 


the seriousness of this problem from a 
financial standpoint. Any reduction in 
desertions is equal to securing an equal 
number of recruits.’’ 

The alleged causes of desertion as 
stated in the article, are: 


Predisposing Causes 
1. Public indifference to the serious- 
ness of the offense. 
2. The character of the recruit. 
3. Post war, 
tions. 


and economic econdi- 


Exciting Causes 

1. Lenieney toward the offense in the 
service itself. 

2. Defects in leadership and com- 
mand. 

3. Disproportion between 
and strictly military duties. 

4. Unavoidable defects in recruiting. 

5. Military environment: housing, 
ration, recreation, and clothing. 

Several other facts of interest are 
contained in the report: ‘‘During war 
periods in each case, except the Civil 
War, there is a marked dimunition in 
desertions in contrast to an increase in 
desertions which takes place in certain 
foreign services.’’ ‘‘One hundred and 
thirty-eight deserters were executed 
during the Civil War; and 25 sentences 
of death for desertion were adjudged 
during the World War, but none were 


carried into effect.’’ 
——D 
Medium 

Householder: You're a big, healthy man, 
why don’t you go to work? 

Tramp: Madam, I’ll tell you my trouble. 
I’m an unhappy medium. I’m too heavy 
for light work and too light for heavy 
work.—Black and Blue Jay. 

@ 
Clothes Make the Man 

Recruit (Going on sick call): “Doc, 
there is something wrong with my stom- 
ach.” 


Post Surgeon: “Keep your coat buttoned 
and no one will notice it.” 


fatigue 
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Equipment for the Infantry 


N addition to the experimenting that 
| is being done at the Infantry and 
the Tank Schools by the boards oper- 
ating under direction of the Chief of 
Infantry, with a view to development 
and 


improvement of the and 


equipment of the Infantryman, many 


arms 


suggestions are developed in the field. 
Two recent developments are described 
in this item. 
ANTIAIRCRAFT MACHINE GUN MOUNT 
The comments on a new method of 
guns for antiair- 


mounting machine 





craft defense purposes are thos: 
Second Lieut. Paul C. Serff, 27+} 
fantry, Schofield Barracks, T. H 
The Infantry is vitally concern 
all measures which have for thei: 
ject the protection of itself from ho 
aireraft. We are vulnerable to s 
an attack, and because we are, an 
outside agencies are available to 
tect us against this type of attack, 
must look to ourselves for the solut 
In the Hawaiian Department, the | 
fantryman is brought to a realization 
of the 


scores of planes in the 


problem as he sees 


and considers the me; 
available for his own prote: 
character 


tion. Owing to 


istics peculiar to the islands 
the problem of hiding bodies 
of troops is rendered mor 
difficult 
are few and the size of th 
Oahu is 
tively small. 


sinee wooded areas 


island of compa! 
To meet the situation 
the 
27th 
plan of mounting a mac! 


material at hand, th 


Infantry evolved thi 


gun permanently upon a! 
ammunition cart for quick 
antiaireraft defense. Upon 


the side and center retainers 
of the eart, a block of hard 
wood, 3’x3’’x8”, 
In each block a cut was mac 
to accommodate the shoe 0! 
the This a! 


rangement in itself mac 


was bolted 


tripod legs. 


most substantial mount | 





Machine Gun Mounted on 
Antiaircraft Fire 


This mount was developed in the 27th Infantry, f 
commanded by Col. Laurence Halstead v 





Ammunition Cart for 


carried s! 
both th 


was 
through 


the idea 
further: 
blocks of wood and the sho 


the tripod, holes wer 








red and through these holes was run 
bolt which 


lid mount. 


insured an absolutely 
The idea is simple and because it is 
In the extensive 
tests to which it has been subjected, it 

is more than demonstrated its prae- 


simple is effective. 


ticability. It made converts out of all 
who viewed the tests, so that now each 
machine gun company of the 27th In- 
fantry has four of its carts so designed. 
the 


having sanctioned the mount, insures 


furthermore, Hawaiian Division, 
that soon all Infantry units thereof will 
he so equipped. 

Such a type of mount assures entry 
nto action upon a moment’s notice, an 
ill-around traverse, almost a ninety 
degree vertical angle of fire, and can 
readily be camouflaged. A column in 
the open or upon the road with guns 


so mounted no longer has to have its 


machine gun unit go ‘‘off carts’’ and 
seek a position for firing. Hostile 


planes can quickly and effectivelysbe, 
engaged by the combined fire of from 
two to four guns. A consideration that 
is peculiarly one belonging to these 
islands is that the guava, a native bush 
which is of wild growth and very dense, 
rises to a height from two to five feet, 
often makes a field of fire next to im- 
possible to secure. The mount under 
discussion, with no alteration, meets 
this special requirement. 5: 

The cart furnishes a small compact 
and stable mount which can quickly be 
ioved either by mule or by hand from 
Then, too, the 
change involves little labor or material 
ind in no way alters or harms either 
tripod, gun or eart. 


position to position. 


The idea was developed by Company 
0, 27th Infantry, and by Sergeant 


Doyer, in particular. In maneuvers 
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during the past summer this company 
mounted de 


seribed and as shown in the photograph 


several of its guns as 


on the preceding page. 


CARGADORES IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The development of cargadores pads 


and ammunition 


for machine 


Pettit 


frames 


gun companies at 


P. 1., is deseribed by Capt. 
Hth Inf. (P. The 


Barracks, 
Zamboanga, 
Ed. C. 


Betts, S. 





* 


Equipment for Filipino Cargadores 


The, pi¢ture shows pads used by carga- 
do ef machine gun equipment at Pettit 
Barracks, P. I. At the left, the small 
shoulder yoke-nad is for use by the gun 
or tripod cargadores. At the right the 
large shoulder back-pad is for use by the 
ammunition cargadore, over which has 
been slung the frame for the ammunition 
box. The tip of the pad extends down so 
zs to protect the small of the back from 
the-escillation of the ammunitieh. The 


ammunition carrying frame is made -of 
12/7 x1%5’" wooden strips covered wifh 


tin and is slung from the shoulders as is 
theInfantry pack. The ammunition frame 
and pad together weigh 5 lbs. The am- 
munition frame accommodates 3 machine 
gun ammunition boxes, placed side by side, 


each containing a belt loaded with 170 
rounds, all weighing 48 lbs. The total 
weight of 53 lbs. for the ammunition 


cargadore, though slightly in excess of the 
customary cargadore load of approxi- 
mately 50 lbs., is compensated for by its 
even distribution and further by having 
the cargadores alternate in carrying the 
lighter load of a gun or a tripod. 
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necessity for this equipment is evident 
from a description of this isolated 
Army post. 

Pettit Barracks is located at Zam- 
boanga, on the extreme tip of the Zam- 
boanga peninsula of the island of Min- 
The 
troops stationed here are native and 
consist of small Quartermaster, Medi- 


danao in the Sulu Archipelago. 


eal, and Headquarters and Service de- 
tachments, and Companies C and D, 
45th Inf. (P. S.), denominated the Ist 
Battalion, 45th Infantry (P. S.), less 
Companies A and B. (The latter com- 
panies are stationed at Baguio, P. I.) 
Company C is a Moro organization, the 
others are Christian Filipino. The post 


and troops are commanded by Maj. 
Allen S. Fletcher, 45th Inf. (P. S.). 
This post is the only one in these 


and 


Discussion 
Islands, not approximate to Manila 
garrisoned by United States troops 
the other and former outlying stat 
of the Army have been abandoned 

All roads radiating from Zamboa 
afford than 
march, after reaching the limits 


not greater one day’s 
which transportation would have to b¢ 
abandoned and native cargadores sul} 
stituted. Even the pack mules, with 
which the machine gun company is p. 

vided, would have to be abandoned 

certain stages of a cross-country mov 
ment, though the best available trails 
were being followed. In addition, t 

only available transportation to other 
islands or remote parts of Mindanao 
are small inter-island boats or the Gov 
ernment launch, on none of which can 
pack mules be transported with facil- 














Machine Gun Section and Cargadores in Trail Formation 


The “trail formation” is suited to operations in the tropics where the nature of the 
country is such as to require the abandonment of even pack mules in favor of 


cargadores. 


From front to rear the personnel shown is: Sergeant section leader; 


corporal squad leader; tripod cargadore; No. 1., M. G. squad; No. 2., M. G. squad; 
gun cargadore; No. 3., M. G. squad; ammunition cargadore; ammunition cargadore; 


No. 4, M. G. squad. 


and as guards for the gargadores and loads of the supply and ration column. 


The other two men, Nos. 5 and 6, of the squad are back with 


Two 


shot guns, riot type with bayonets and buckshot ammunition in addition to the cus 
tomary armament of automatic pistols per squad affords it fair protection against 
attacks by bolo men from the sides of the trail 











All things considered,- potential 
field service for the troops at Pettit 
Barracks must be contemplated and 
for on the hypothesis that 
native eargadores will be employed in 


trained 


eu of all other means of transporta- 
tion accompanying a combat column. 
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It is realized that the very peculiari- 
ties of service conditions likely to be 
encountered here, which have prompted 
the development of this equipment, de- 
prive it of usefulness to the service at 
large; and yet the belief is indulged 
that it might be of interest. 





Personal Characteristics 


By A COMMANDING OFFICER To His SUBALTERNS 


OR many years I have heard my 

friends ask, ‘‘What is the matter 
with the Army today?’’ and others, in 
answering it at various periods, have 
blamed the politicians in Washington, 
the erime of 1901, the brain trust, the 
new blood from the World War, the 
General Staff, and slow promotion. 

I have watched these fellow beings 
in their Army careers and today, I ean- 
not count one of them at the top of 
his profession. Nor have they made 
a success in any line, to my knowledge. 
On the other hand, I have seen them 
gradually fade from the list, dismissed, 
retired, class B’d, dropped from the 
rolls after one year’s absence, or still 
plugging along with a reputation any- 
thing but desirable in an officer of the 
Army. 

The great majority of these men 
started their service with brighter pros- 
pects than some of those who are at the 
top today. In fact, I thought so much 
of them that I was proud to imitate 
their course. I used to think because 
they expressed themselves so violently 
that they were above the average in in- 
telligenee and judgment. To my sor- 
row, the traits I copied from these com- 
rades have cost me many friends and 
low ratings by my commanding officers. 

In looking back a few years, check- 


ing the characteristics of these friends, 
I cannot attribute their failures to lack 
of energy, for some of them were al- 
ways full of pep, aggressive, ambitious 
and of average intelligence. There 
seemed to be every reason in the world 
why they should succeed. Many of 
them made good records in post and 
service schools, some of them married 
lovely women, and have raised fine 
families. Their uniforms and personal 
appearance have, as a rule, been neat 
and ecorreet. 

There must have been some basic 
reason for their failures beside lack of 
opportunities, and as I have reached 
certain conclusions in my own mind, 
I repeat here certain phrases used by 
these unfortunate friends of mine, as 
an index to their mode of living, atti- 
tude toward life, or their line of 
thought: ‘‘Smith is always boning a 
‘boot lick’ with the C. O.’’ ‘‘Captain 
Brown always gets the soft details.’’ 
‘*Why should the Colonel select Black 
instead of me? I am better qualified 
for that work than he is.’’ ‘‘ The Adju- 
tant always gives me the dirtiest as- 
signments.’’ ‘‘Green always has a 
sn«p.’’ ‘‘ Jones is lucky. Why couldn’t 
I draw that?’’ ‘‘The C. O. is an old 
fool.’’ ‘‘Johnson never does any- 
thing.’’ ‘‘Why do they pick on me.’’ 
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Similar phrases are not at all infre- 
quent in an Army post today. 

Is it possible that jealousy, or envy 
ealled for these phrases? Is it possible 
that this mental attitude on the part 
of my friends towards their associates 
is responsible for their plight today? 

Think it over carefully, gentlemen. 
Look about you and size up those who 
go about their work with a smile and 
How 


many of the officers you have known 


do it willingly without a growl. 


who stand high in your own estimation, 
and in the opinion of your commanding 
officers, have you heard criticize their 
that had 
more work than someone else? Have 
loyalty? 


superiors or say someone 


you ever questioned their 
Have you ever heard anyone say any- 
thing against such officers? Do these 
officers perform their duties because 
they are paid for it, or do they give 
their services freely, whole-heartedly 
and conscientiously? Have you ever 
heard them say anything but good of 
Do they hide their ignorance 
Do they 
have a kind word for those who come 


in contact with them? 


anyone? 
behind a cloak of severity? 





It will pay you to analyze suce 
men you know in, as well as ou 
the Army and, above all, give you 


a thorough examination. A _ ¢a 
analysis of your own characteris: ics 


will open your eyes. If you ar 
happy and proud to be an officer o 
Army don’t blame the Army. 1 
Army is all right. Look for the tro 
in yourself. 


I feel sure that you |} 
a disease which, if not cured at o: 
will in time destroy your career in thx 
service. 

When you were commissioned, 


agreed to serve the Government of t! 
United States and obey such rules end 


regulations as the President might »): 
This ineludes your daily row 
tine in peace and hazardous service in 


seribe. 
time of war. Pleasant details, summer 
training camps away from your home 
stations, courts-martial, boards and s 


cial obligations in the post are among 
your duties. If you feel that you ar 
being imposed upon to perform an) 
disagreeable duties, your place is ot 
in the service, and it is far better {01 
you and all concerned if you ean tern 
nate your contract with the least pos 
sible delay. 





New Publications on Military Subjects 


HE subject of ‘‘Leadership’’ has 

been made the topie of another 
book. William Colby Rucker, Surgeon, 
U. S. Publie Health Service, discusses 
the art of leadership in the 171 pages 
of the volume just off the press of the 
MaeMillan Co., New York ($1.50). 
While the manual is designed pri- 
marily for officers of the Public Health 
Service, yet the contents are appli- 
eable, generally, to all branches of or- 
ganized effort. 


** AiR WARFARE,”’ by Maj. William 
C. Sherman, Air Corps, U. S. A., is th: 
latest addition to the Ronald Acro 
nautic Library, edited by Col. C. de! 
Chandler. This volume is probably the 
best of the series, from the standpoint 
of branches of the Army other than the 
Air Corps. Chapters are devoted to 


principles of air warfare, character's 
ties of aireraft, individual combats a1 
defensive formation, the service of « 

pursuit, 


servation, attack, bomba 
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it, anti-aireraft defense, air logis- 
ties, and naval aviation. 

[he author has been an instructor 
at the Air Service Tactical School and 
at the Command and General Staff 
S-hool, and is well qualified to write 
a book on this subject. 

The of antiaircraft de- 
fense is of special interest to the In- 
fantryman in view of the efforts at 
present to inerease the value of the 
The wide 
divergence of opinions existing on this 
subject are freely discussed in the book. 

As to machine guns, the author con- 
siders that the .50-ealiber gun has not 
the advantages of the .30-caliber gun 
that are claimed, inasmuch as aircraft, 
as a rule, operate either at altitudes 
well beyond the effective range of both 
calibers, or else at such low altitudes 
that either gun may easily reach them. 
Added range is, therefore, not such an 
added asset as is claimed. He states, 
too, that after balancing the conflict- 


discussion 


defenses against airplanes. 


ing considerations, it is not a matter 
for surprise to discover that the airman 
has a respect for the ground machine 
vun and rifle fire that he does not 
always give to other antiaircraft wea- 
pons. 

The volume contains 305 pages, and 
sells for $4.25. 

® 


‘‘Secret AND CONFIDENTIAL,”’ is a 
catchy title to a new book by Brig. 
Gen. W. H. H. Waters, British Army, 
just off the press of Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York ($5.00). The 
volume is a biography of an officer 
who spent most of his military career 
of over forty years as a military at- 
taché in Russia, Germany, China, and 
other countries, during periods of 
eace and war. During the World 


War the author was attaché in Russia. 
The book is intensely interesting and 
informative. 
D 
THREE RussiAn historical works have 
been translated into French and are 
now available. Les Alliés contre la 
Russie avant, pendant et apres la 
Guerre Mondiale (392 pages), is a col- 
lection of theses by a group of Russian 
writers which emphasize the part of 
the Russian armies in the final victory 
for the Allies. La Grand Guerre (582 
pp., maps), with foreword by Marshal 
Foch, discusses the concentration of 
the armies in the East, and the first 
operations in East Prussia, Galicia 
and Poland to Novy. 24, 1914. La 
Guerre sur le Front Oriental en Rus- 
sie, en Roumanie, (380 pp., 10 maps) 
by General Winogradsky, gives a Rus- 
sian viewpoint on these operations that 
is most illuminating. 
® 
THE GERMAN government has com- 
pleted the third and fourth volumes of 
the official German history of the 
World War as prepared in the Reich- 
archiv. The third volume treats of the 
advance of the German armies from the 
Sambre to the Marne, and the fourth 
gives the history of the Battle of the 
Marne and the resulting retreat. The 
books are published by S. Mittler Sons, 
but are not yet available in translation. 


@— 


Too Much Deflection! 

Corporal: Hey you! 
shaved? 

Private: There were six others using 

the mirror and I think I shaved somebody 
else!—Carolina Buccaneer. 


@ 
Insufficient Evidence 
M. P.: Sir, this soldier stole a quart of 
whisky. ; 
Summary Court: Accused is acquitted. 
You can’t make a case out of a quart. 


Why haven’t you 
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Extracts from Annual Reports 


HERE is a belief, somewhat popu- 

lar, that armies in general exist in 
time of peace as necessary evils, stand- 
ing by in idleness and wastefulness 
with eager eyes turned toward the par- 
ticipation of war when they may be re- 
lieved from their lethargy and plunged 
into the boundless excitement of glori- 
ous action. The record of the Signal 
Corps during the past fiscal year is a 
record of useful service, not only to the 
Army, but to the people of the United 
States and is in strong contrast to the 
The Signal 
Corps has adopted as systematic and 
extensive a development program as is 
permitted by the limited personnel and 
available funds. As progress is made 
in the arts and sciences new and im- 
proved types of equipment must be de- 
veloped if the United States Army is 
to be equipped in time of war with ap- 
paratus representing the latest de- 
velopments and equal to that of other 
nations. It is of vital importance that 
modern types of equipment be devel- 
oped, models constructed for service 
tests and sufficient production obtained 
to assure a prompt supply of this ma- 
terial when needed, even though the 
present Army is not to be fully 
equipped with the new types until the 
older types are exhausted.—Chief Sig- 
nal Officer. 


above erroneous belief. 


® 

Ir Is BELIEVED that our existing 
coast defense project is based on sound 
principles which have not been altered 
by the development of new implements 
of warfare. From the viewpoint of a 
strategical defensive the first hostile 
forces to be encountered will be naval 
and air forces. The first lines of de- 
fense against these are our own naval 


and air forces. Should the hostile 
naval foree, by any chance, succeed jp 
defeating or eluding our navy, it must 
be borne in mind that the first ob jee 
tive of our air force will be the hostile 
air foree. It is yet to be proved that 
the battleship cannot be protected 
against air attack by airplanes and 
antiaireraft fire. Granting that air. 
eraft constitute a formidable means of 
assistance in protecting our coast line. 
it would nevertheless be unsafe to de- 
pend solely on that means of defense 
after our navy has been passed. The 
airplane is primarily a weapon of of.- 
fense and not of defense. It will very 
probably be engaged with hostile air 
eraft at the time hostile battleships be 
gin an attack on our coasts. We must 
have other defensive means to combat 
the armament of the battleship. The 
ultimate suecess of our naval and air 
forces is dependent on offensive action 
The offensive cannot be undertaken 
unless we are assured that our seacoast 
yards and harbors, are 
reasonably protected against bombard 


cities, navy 
ment, because we would otherwise be 
forced to chain down our means of 
offensive warfare to our coasts 
harbors.—Chief of Engineers. 
® 

TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND nine hun- 
dred sixty-four soldiers’ deposits 
amounting to $1,462,447.10 were re- 
ceived. Tuterest to the amount of $44, 
125.93 was repaid on 27,008 deposits 
The average amount of credit of each 
depositor totaled $190.86.—Chief of 
Finance. 


and 


® 
THE MOST VITAL, the most neglected, 
and the most harmful evil of all those 
under which the Army is suffering to- 
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dav is “‘living conditions.’’ After 
nearly eight years, the sore has become 
ehronie and is aecepted as a visitation 
of Providence. No delay should be per- 
mitted in presenting for remedy the 
deplorable housing conditions in the 
Army. The Field Artillery requires 
considerable areas for its training, and 
has been placed, as a rule in camps or 
stations near such areas. There it 
struggles to patch up buildings not 
worth patching; to replace underpin- 
ning before the quarters collapse. In 
fire-traps of the most absurd nature, 
it houses its personnel, animals, and 
matériel. Criminals in many local 
jails and most penitentiaries are in- 
comparably more comfortably housed 
than is the Regular Army at many sta- 
tions. Fire losses, due to this housing 
condition, have been great. 

Training of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps remains a puzzling and difficult 
question. The standard of original ap- 
pointment should be that of the ap- 
pointment from the Reserve Officers’ 
Promotion to the 
higher grades should be based upon ac- 
tual qualifications for the duties of the 
grade. Periods of active training 
should be afforded as many Reserve 
officers as possible within the limits of 
available funds. Equalization of pro- 
motion between Regular and Reserve 
officers should be accomplished at once. 

Chief of Field Artillery. 


® 


IN THE APPROPRIATIONS for the fiscal 
vear 1927, there are carried for the 
first time funds for the building-up of 
deficits in the war reserves of ammu- 
nition. Preliminary estimates for the 


Training Corps. 


fiseal year 1928 carry funds for the 
building-up of one-twentieth of the 
deficits in accordance with the an- 


nounced War Department policy. 
These preliminary estimates also carry 
funds for replacing in the reserve am- 
munition which is expended for annual 
training. The building-up of a small 
portion of the deficit each year, and the 
replacement of ammunition consumed 
in target practice will do much toward 
maintaining an adequate reserve. This, 
however, is not sufficient. The amounts 
of loaded ammunition that are lost an- 
nually through deterioration are stead- 
ily inereasing, and it is essential that 
steps be taken in the near future to 
replace more rapidly this deteriorated 
ammunition. 

Design and development work on 
tanks during the year has been prin- 
cipally on the medium 25-ton tank; al- 
though some preliminary study work 
has been done on the light tank. The 
test of the original pilots 1921 and 1922 
medium tanks has continued, including 
the test of the new Packard engine, 
and two types of clutches which will 
later go in the third medium tank pro- 
duced, which is well under way at the 
Rock Island Arsenal. The test of this 
new engine in the model of 1921 tank 
will be in the nature of a preliminary 
test of the engine and clutches, and 
possibly other equipment to go into the 
new pilot. A high-speed test of the 
medium tank, model of 1922, was con- 
ducted which demonstrated that it is 
possible to operate this tank across 
country at speeds up to sixteen miles 
an hour. Although this test resulted in 
considerable damage to the engine, it 
proved that the transmission and other 
mechanisms in the power train are 
capable of carrying the load, and it is 
believed that with a proper power 
plant high speeds are feasible-—Chief 
of Ordnance. 
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The New Skirmish Run 


S NOTED in the October INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, the Chief of Infantry 

had under consideration the advis- 
ability of recommending the skirmish 
run as a stage of marksmanship train- 
ing between the regular target practice 
and field firing. The tests at Fort 
Benning by the Infantry Board were 
the bases of the study made by the 
Chief of Infantry, which resulted in 
the recent War Department orders on 
the subject. There will hereafter be 
fired by every soldier required to take 
part in musketry training either a 
musketry exercise embodying the ele- 
ments of a skirmish run or a minimum 
of one skirmish run with ball cart- 
ridges. The run as prescribed will re- 
quire 15 rounds of ammunition, which 
will be used from the 100 rounds now 
allowed for collective firing. Targets 
for the run will be placed in groups of 
twos, one ‘‘E’’ and one ‘‘F’’ target, 
with an interval of one yard between 
targets, with a minimum of five vards 
between groups. The skirmish line will 
form at 600 yards from the targets, 
pieces loaded, then advance to the 500- 
yard point. Here the line is halted 
and each skirmisher, without further 
command, takes the prone position. 
The piece will not be brought to the 
‘‘ready’’ until after the command for 
firing is given. The commands for fir- 
ing will be given within ten seconds 
after halting, and twenty seconds after 
the command for firing the command 
or signal is given to cease firing and 
is so timed that the last word of the 
command or signal will coircide 
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with the expiration of the time 

The firing of the two shcts | 
ceased the advance is resu 
promptly and continued to 400, 
260, 225 and 200 yards, in tun 
each of which ranges there are 
two rounds, excepting at 225 ° 
where three are fired and at 200 : 
four. At each range the firing i 
from a prone position. The 
300 and 225 yards finds the 
with but one and two eartridges 
spectively, in his piece. As soo 
these have been fired the piece is 
loaded with a full clip and the fi: 
resumed. 

The advance from 600 yards to su 
cessive ranges is made at commands 


prescribed in T. R. 420-85. To includ 


300 yards the advance from each 1 

is made, the first half at quick time a: 
the second half at double time. Begi 
ning at 300 yards the advance to « 
successive range is made at the 
For each shot fired before the 
mand for firing or after the comn 


or signal to cease firing, five points \ 
be deducted from the firer’s score 


The instructor will, as a rule, mar 
the line forward to inspect the result 
of the firing. The soldier will not 
permitted to touch his target u 


} 


after it has been marked. In scoring 


a hit on the ‘‘E”’ target will count 


three and a hit on the ‘‘F’”’ target fiv 


Richochets will count as hits. Hits to 


be counted must be plainly those n 
by bullets and not by stones or g! 
which are thrown against the target 
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iet of builets in front of the tar- 


ie skirmish run as deseribed may 
o conducted that healthy competi- 
is had between squads, sections, 

possibly platoons. Thus, each sec- 
or squad, under its own leader, 

ces the run and the records made 
the various sections or squads are 
pared. As each firer will have his 
vn target group the record made by 
individual ean be determined. An- 
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other variation may be had by fixing 
each cartridge clip so that only two out 
of five eartridges are ball cartridges, 
the others being dummy cartridges, 
and the firer does not know which are 


ball. 


ing the time limits for firing, each man 


Then, by approximately increas- 


will theoretically fire a greater number 
of shots at each range, which will bet- 
ter simulate combat conditions and at 
the same time there will be no increase 
in ammunition expenditure. 


Marksmen Turn to Snail Bore Shooting 


ESULTS of the annual 1926 tar- 
R get season of the Infantry show, 


i general improvement over the records 


ast year. While the season is con- 
sidered closed, yet a lively interest in 
shooting eontinues. This is the time 

the year when the indoor gallery 
ranges resound from the cracks of the 
small-bore rifles. Outdoor small-bore 
shooting is not passé, for the good 
shooting weather of the past month has 
permitted considerable practice, and 
some competitions have already been 
held. 

The enthusiasm the small-bore 
shooting received a big impetus during 
the past under the 
stimulated by the Chief of Infantry. 


Now, too, teams are getting in shape 


for 


year programs 


or the annual indoor military cham- 
National 
The Infantry ought 


jionships sponsored by the 


| 
Rifle Association. 


‘ 


' land the honors. 


RIFLE RECORD AT INFANTRY SCHOOL 


At Fort Benning, a new record was 
ing up by the company officers’ class 
the record practice held in October. 
ie elass of 175 officers, firing all but 

who were sick, qualified 100 per 
ut as marksman or better. Ninety, 


or 53 per cent, qualified as expert; 58, 
or 34 per cent, as sharpshooter; and 
21, or 13 per cent, as marksman. In 
cluded in these figures are the foreign 
officers, who are members of the class: 
one made expert, three sharpshooters, 
and one marksman. 

High individual score, 338, made by 
Ist Lieut. Forbie H. the 
highest ever made by any individual in 


Privett, is 
any of the classes. The shooting of this 
year’s class excels that of previous 
classes, as indicated by the following 
tabulation : 


Class Averages 
1923-1924 
1924-1925 
1925-1926 


1926-1927 


300.8 
302.11 
303.4 
306.04 


Individual High Rifle Scores 
for the School 
1923-1924 - 
MeCormick 
1924-1925 — Capt. 
Spooner 
1925-1926 
Brian 
1926-1927—-1st. Lieut. Forbie 
H. Privett 


Capt. John W. 


Lloyd Ss. 


Capt. Adrian R. 
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TWENTY-THIRD INFANTRY’S RECORD 


Although engaged through the 
greater part of the summer in helping 
to instruct at Officers’ Reserve Corps 
and Citizens’ Military Training camps 
both at Fort Sam Houston and at Fort 
Crockett, Texas, the riflemen of the 23d 
Infantry led the troops of the 2d Di- 
vision in the known-distance firing for 
the regular practice season of 1926. 


The regiment qualified 94.6 per cent 
of the entire personnel that fired and 
increased the number of experts ma- 
terially over the number who obtained 
this rating in the previous year. In 
fact, practically half of the regiment 
qualified as sharpshooter or better. with 
an average score of 277.9. Two of the 
companies qualified every man who 
fired: Company A and Regimental 
Headquarters Company. The latter 
fired only a comparatively small num- 
ber of men but Company A was among 
those with the largest number firing. 

The rifle team from Company L 
made the highest score in the regiment 
for the corps area competitions and this 
company also had the highest individ. 
ual seore. 

The conclusions reached are tha’ the 
work of troops in connection with the 
summer training camps is not neces- 
sarily a handicap to shooting on the 
range but may be of material benefit. 
At these camps practically every man 
is required to act as a coach at one 
time or another and in this capacity as 
an instructor he learns much about 
shooting his own rifle. 


THIRD INFANTRY’S CHAMPIONS 


Company G, 3d Infantry, com- 
manded by Capt. Stuart G. Wilder, 
again won the Fennessy Memorial 
trophy, the regimental prize for high 


average score during the rifle season, 
defending its possession from last year 
This year’s practice for all arms was 
fired in the fall at Fort Snelling, Minn. 
the annual inspections being held in the 
spring. The average score was 278.10 
a falling off of about ten points per 
man from 1925, and three men were 
unqualified. This was _ considered 
highly creditable in view of the allow- 
ance of only eight days for practice 
and record. Three days were allowed 
to qualified men and five to recruits 
The Wilder cup for high score was won 
by First Sgt. Andrew M. Boyke with 
323, and the Dudley cup for previously 
unqualified men by Pvt. Arnold Tor- 
gerson with 302. 


NORTHWEST PISTOL MATCHES 


In the Northwest pistol matches 
fired at Fort Lawton, Wash., home of 
the 3d Battalion, 4th Infantry, on Oc- 
tober 3, several teams of the 4th and 
7th Infantry regiments entered but, in 
the final scores, were led by police 
teams. Team number one, from Fort 
Lawton, won the active service team 
trophy. In the individual firing, New- 
man, of the Ranier Club, made §8.6 
per cent, or 3.6 points over expert 
rating, firing a .45-cealiber triggerless 
gun with black powder load. This gun 
requires the firer to slip the hammer 
from under his thumb for firing. New- 
man invariably fired first at the quick 
fire target of all the line of contestants 
and missed it but once in 15 shots, 
which bears out his claim for the ra- 
pidity of his style of weapon. 


FIFTEENTH INFANTRY—MARINE SHOOT 


The 15th Infantry’s rifle team went 
down to defeat by the narrow margin 
of two points in the annual competition 
between the Marines of the Legation 











euard at Peking. The Marines scored 
g 933] the Infantrymen, 
g999 It is an interesting fact that 
the 15th Infantry’s team, as a whole, 
shot better in the competition than it 
did at any time in practice, demon- 


points and 


strating a fighting spirit against the 
advantages of the opponents that was 
a pleasure to witness. Reports from 
China indicate that the intense interest 
and enthusiasm that was present all 
through the three days of the match 
equalled or excelled that seen in big 


college football and baseball 


It was the most ex- 
rifle match ever seen 


games. 
eiting 
by many of those 
the result not being deter- 
mined until the last shot 
was fired. Lieutenant Whal- 
ing, of the Marines, needed a 
tie the 


present, 


three to seore and 
made a five, thereby winning 
the mateh by two points. 

It is with genuine pride 
that the members of the 15th 
Infantry point to the work of 
Private Shedelbower and 
Hutchins, of the 
Regiment, who were first and 
the 
The work of these two 
men was the outstanding fea- 
ture of the entire match and 
the fact that 
neither had previous compe- 
tition experience, their lead- 
ing the old competition shots 
and distinguished riflemen 
who were members of the Ma- 
team is all the more 
commendable. 


Corporal 


second, respectively, in 
shoot. 


in view of 





rine 


The pistol match was won 
by the Marines quite easily as 
the doughboy team failed to 
shoot up to its usual stand- 
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Ewe — - 
15th Infantrymen Visit a Noted Spot in China 
The members of the 15th Infantry’s rifle team 


that competed with the Marines in Peking were 
given an opportunity to do some sightseeing in 
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ard. Corporal Carter, of the 15th, 
was high man in the match, leading 
three distinguished pistol shots on the 
opposing team. Two large silver cups, 
of Chinese design, standing about two 
feet high, are the trophies in these 
inter-service shoots that were begun in 
1924. 


three times become the permanent pos- 


The team winning the matches 


sessors. In 1924, the 15th Infantry 
won the rifle match, while in 1925 
and this year the Marines were the 


victors. 








and about Peking 
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Interest in Sports Centered on Football 


N°: EMBER was the big month for tically every Infantry regiment 

football. In the realm of sports it team this fall, and many colleg 

reigned supreme, and for the services civilian teams have been met « 

the Army-Navy game at Chicago, on gridiron. 

the 27th, was the climax of the most The 15th Infantry’s basebal! 

successful season experienced by either won the ‘‘North China Star’’ ey 

of the academies for many a year. The its victory of the championship in th, 

game resulted in a score of 21 to 21. Orient. The 3d Battalion, 20th |, 
Next to this big game was that of try, at Fort Sill, Okla., won th 

the championship of the services played baseball title for the third success 

between the Army team, consisting year. 

principally of Infantrymen, 





and the Marines, for the 
President’s cup. This game, 
played in Washington on No- 
vember 20, resulted in the 
second defeat of the Army’s 
representatives by the score 
of 27 to 7. 

The Fort Benning Mus- 
keteers won three and _ lost 
four of their games this sea- 
son by the following scores: 

Infantry, 0; Carson-New- 
man, 7. 

Infantry, 20; King Col-, 
lege, 0. 

Infantry, 0; Loyola, 46. 

Infantry, 21; Mercer Uni- 
versity, 15. 

Infantry, 14; Tennessee 
Doetors, 0. 

Infantry, 7; Parris Island 
Marines, 16. 

Infantry, 7; Quantico Ma- 
rines, 27. 








AT OTHER POSTS 


Wins. Enlisted Men’s Championship 
Sgt. Theodore*Franklin, Co. A, 3d Inf., won th 
have been strong contenders first annual enlisted men’s handicap golf tourna 
for honors in the 2d Division ment at Fort Snelling, Minn. The officers’ club a 
the post last winter amended its by-laws to permit 
enlisted men to play over the course. Several 0 
Tex., and in the Hawaiian the organizations own sets of clubs which are us« 


Gnfantry football teams 


league at Fort Sam Houston, 


y the members of the company just as 


> s > » € . 
Department league. Prac- athletic equipment 
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| 6th Honored First Soldiers to Fall in War 


I1E memories of three former mem- 
1 of the regiment, the first to be 
killed on the field of honor in the 
World War, were paid a high tribute 
at Governor’s Island on November 3, 
by the 16th Infantry. Nine years be- 
fore Corp. James B. Gresham, and 
Pyts. Thomas F. Enright and Merle D. 
Hay were found dead in the trenches 
following the first combat experienced 
by American troops on the Western 
Front. On the oceasion of commemo- 
ration of these first American martyrs 
of the war, the 16th Infantry marched 
in review in their honor, after which 
a tree was dedicated to the heroes. The 
guard of honor was Company F, the 
organization of which the three were 
members at the time of the German 
raid on their trenches which resulted 
in their deaths. The tablet was affixed 
to the memorial tree by veterans of that 
engagement, in the presence of the 
regiment and many World War vete- 
rans and ranking officers of the 1st Di- 
vision. 

The tablet over their graves in 
France, and the one on the memorial 
tree contain this inseription: 

Here in Lorraine earth rest the three 
first American soldiers who were killed 


in view of the enemy on the 3d of No- 
vember, 1917, Cpl. James B. Gresham 


(from Evansville); Pvt. Thomas F. 
Enright (from Pittsburgh) ; Pvt. Merle 
D. Hay (from Glidden); all of ‘‘F”’ 
company, 16th Infantry regiment. 
First Division, 

As worthy sons of their great and 
noble nation they have fought for jus- 
tice, liberty, and civilization against 
the German Imperialism, scourge of 
mankind. They died on the field of 
honor. 


When the three Infantrymen were 
buried in France a high tribute was 
paid them by General Bordeaux, who 
said: 


The death of this humble corporal 
and these privates appeals to us with 
unwonted grandeur. We will, there 
fore, ask that the mortal remains of 
these young men be left to us forever 
We will inscribe on their tombs: ‘‘ Here 
lie the first soldiers of the United States 
to fall on the fields of France for jus 
tice and liberty.’’ 

The passerby will stop and uncover 
his head. The travelers of France, of 
the allied countries, of America, and 
the men of heart, who will come to visit 
our battlefields of Lorraine, will go out 
of their way to come here to bring to 
these graves their tribute of respect 
and gratitude. 

Cpl. Gresham, Pvt. Enright, and 
Pvt. Hay, in the name of France | 
thank you. God receive your souls. 





Here and There With the Regulars 


HE 17th Infantry, commanded by 

Col. C. A. Trott, now competes for 
two regimental trophies. The one, a 
white silk guidon on which is embroid- 
ered the regimental coat-of-arms, 
known as the Fredericksburg guidon, 
will be awarded on the first day of each 
month to the company which, during 





the preceding month, has maintained 
the highest standard in formations, 
ceremonies, equipment, personal ap- 
pearance and military bearing of its 
members. The other trophy consists of 
a blue silk guidon on which are en- 
scrolled the words ‘‘Proficiency Pen- 
nant,’’ and will be awarded to the 
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company, which, during the preceding 
month maintains the best barracks, 
kitchens and grounds. 
® 
THE QUESTION has been raised con- 
cerning inspections, to which the fol- 
lowing will likely be the official inter- 
pretation : 


It is proposed to change Par. 24 h 
of TR 420-50 so to provide that when 
a company is formed as a single 
platoon the lieutenants take post in the 
line of file closers, the senior lieutenant 
in rear of the right squad and the next 
senior in rear of the left squad. 

It is also proposed to add to Par. 30 
TR 420-50 the following subpara- 
graph: ‘‘C. When the company is 
formed as a single platoon, and the 
opening ranks is given, at the com- 
mand March the lieutenants pass 
around their respective flanks and take 
position three paces in front of the 
front rank, the senior lieutenants in 
front of number one of the second 
squad, the next senior in front of num- 
ber one of the last squad and the re- 
maining lieutenants, if any, at equal 
intervals between the two.’’ 

It is proposed to provide in TR 420- 
50 for the inspection of a company and 
to provide therein that when a company 
is formed as a single platoon the cap- 
tain inspects all the officers before be- 
ginning the inspection of the front 
rank. It has not been considered neces- 
sary to prescribe how the captain shall 
use these lieutenants or what they shal! 
do after being inspected, since the in- 
spection is not considered a ceremony. 


® 

Camp SrepHen D. Lirtiz, Ariz., 
home of the 25th Infantry, was swept 
by a flood on September 27. Damage 
to the camp was estimated at $12,000. 
After a steady rain of two days there 
came a downpour, that virtually 
amounted to a cloud burst, of ten 
hours’ duration. At 4 a. m., a wave 
swept down the canyon, inundating the 


camp to a depth of three feet. FE very. 
thing movable was swept away. . 
® 

Company H, 65TH INFANTRY. ye 
cently had some valuable antiaircraft 
practice using 12-inch free balloons 
Two mounts were used, one the regular 
tripod, model 1917, and the other an 
improvised one. In the latter ease th 
legs of the regular mount were placed 
in 6-foot sections of iron pipe. This 
raised the gun to a height of approxi 
mately five feet. The whole was 
steadied by sand bags on the legs and 
swung under the center. Better re- 
sults were obtained from the impro- 
vised mount. The balloons were re- 
leased in a 15-mile wind blowing across 
the front of the position oceupied and 
firing was at ranges varying from 300 
to 600 yards. Considering the fact 
that this was the first experience in this 
class of firing, the results were con- 
sidered very satisfactory. 


® 


THe 10TH INFANTRY’s guard of 
honor at the Harding tomb at Marion, 
Ohio, commanded by First Lieut. Wal- 
ter L. Sherfey, will be given a Christ- 
mas dinner at the Hotel Harding ball- 
room as the guests of Rodman Wana- 
maker. This is the second Christmas 
that Mr. Wanamaker has acted as host 
to this detachment. This year’s dinner 
is being given in recognition of the 
courteous treatment that has been ac- 
eorded the thousands of tourists who 
have visited the tomb of President and 
Mrs. Harding. 


® 
At tHe Paciric Northwest inter- 
national horse show, held at Portland, 
Ore., Oct. 30-Nov. 7, the 7th Infantry 
entries received much favorable com- 
ment. This show is probably the 
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largest of its kind in the United States 
and the finest horses in this country 
and Canada are entered. The 7th In- 
fantry feels justly proud that its stable 
placed in practically every event en- 
tered. Queen Marie, of Roumania, and 
her entire entourage, visited the show. 
The Queen remarked upon the fine 
showing made by the 7th Infantry’s 
horses, and complimented the appear- 
ance of the officers and men. 
® 

Tne 22p INFANTRY held a very suc- 
cessful horse show at Fort McPherson, 
Gia., in November. The proceeds were 
used for the regiment’s athletic fund. 

® 

WATER SHORTAGE in Porto Rico is a 
generally accepted calamity of annual 
visitation. At Henry Barracks, occu- 
pied by a portion of the 65th Infantry, 
the situation has now been remedied 
by increasing the capacity of the reser- 
voir from 400 to 16,000 gallons. In 
building the new reservoir, the Army 
was ably assisted by the personnel of 
the Cayey Navy radio station. The 
work has been entirely done by soldier 
and sailor labor. The two branches of 
the service furnished the material for 
the construction. Lieut. J. L. Dicks 
was in charge of the work. 


® 


Company I, 30TH INFANTRY, com- 
manded by Capt. F. S. B. Cauthorn, 
was recently presented with a hand- 
some silver cup for winning the regi- 
mental field meet. The company also 
had the honor of having in its ranks 
the “‘distinguished soldier’’ of the regi- 
ment, Corp. Neil F. Hopping, as well 
as the ‘‘best appearing private,’’ Pvt. 
Ist Cl. James L. Murray. The first 
sergeant of the company is Montie 
Haneock, who has also won several dis- 


tinctions, including the honor of being 
the orderly for Vice-President Dawes 
and Maj. Gen. John L. Hines, on their 
visits to San Francisco. 
® 

THE 14TH INFANTRY now enjoys its 
own regimental marching song, ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Fourteenth.’’ This song 
is dedicated to Calvin P. Titus, who 
was a private in Company E of this 
regiment and was the first man of the 
Allied forces in the Boxer War to force 
his way across the walls of Peking. 
This march is to be copyrighted at an 
early date and copies sent to all regi- 
mental bands. 

® 
members of the Chief 
of Infantry’s Combat Team are as fol- 
lows: 

10th Infantry: Company G—Cpl. 
George Morris, Pvts. Ist Cl. Luther 
Hayhurst, James R. Millikan, Harry 
C. Hockett, Lee A. Cummings, Fred 
P. Hockett, and Pvts. Lawrence L. 
Evans and Gillus Wilson. 

7th Infantry: Company I—Cpl. 
Milton J. Latham, Pvts. Ist Cl. Wil- 
liam C. Cutler, Donald Cronn, John P. 
Kirehknopf, Mozell Lucas, Samuel R. 
Routh, John M. Young and Pvt. Sal- 
vatore Torresi. 

2d Bn., 18th Inf.: Company E—Cpl. 
Edward P. Hamm, Pvts. Ist Cl. George 
Haines, Mick Ludewig, Harold 8S. Me- 
Whirter, Alfred Niedzenski, Michael 
Devaney and Pvts. Charles E. Hart- 
wick and John F. Robinson. 

15th Infantry: Company F—Cpl. 
Thorvald E. Lindelof, Pvts. 1st Cl. 
Joseph G. Elias, Stacy R. Huffstickler, 
Thomas F. Hughes, Peter Kolosky, 
James R. Mitchell, Luke J. Ratigan 
and Pvt. Henry Hatfield. 

llth Infantry: Company B—Cpl. 
Jackson Pyts. Ist CL 


ADDITIONAL 


McCullough, 
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Henry B. Creech, George M. Newton was given by the regimental 
and Pyts. Sam Adkins, Joseph E. Dun- mander, Col, George D. Freema: 
fee, Kenneth E. Fields, William R. adjutant, Capt. E. A. Green, ex; 
McAfee and Joseph R. Pryor. the regimental coat-of-arms, an 
18th Infantry: Company C—Corp. read the list of decorations recei) 
Martin Kish, Pvts. Ist Cl. Raymond J. individuals in the World War. 
Biener, Bolislaw Byzch, Thomas F. The presentation to the colo 
Dowling, Joseph Tworak, Pvts. Thomas those men of the regiment who ; 
Common, George W. Kift, and Frank since the last organization day 
J. Sledzik. then made in an impressive ceremony 
3d Infantry: Company L—Corp. In the evening special parties w 
Willie Moore, Pvts. 1st Cl. Emil G. arranged for each the officers, 
Dittsworth, Albert J. Kolbe, Daniel commissioned officers and privat: 
Kallis, Pvts. Harvey Abbott, Gottlieb ® 
Bietz, Toney Dietz and William Dug- 


gan. 


Vas 


re 
re 


Fretp TRAINING in the Porto Rica: 
regiment, the 65th Infantry, now takes 
place in the newly purchased area 
about five miles from San Juan. Thi 
acquisition of this tract of about 300 
acres, which will inelude a target range, 
will prove to be one of the most vali 


6th Infantry: Company I—Corp. 
Fred Sizk, Pvts. Ist Cl. Benjamin 
Bushbaum, Milburn R. Rains, Willie 
Pierey, Thomas U. Lynn, Pvts. Ray- 
mond D. Miller, Ralph D. Sutton and 
William J. Heck. able assets the Army has in Porto Rico 
23d Infantry: Company A—Corp. Heretofore all the-field training of th 
Edward Thacker, Pvts. 1st Cl. Elvy 65th Infantry has been conducted o 
Crenshaw, Kenneth Armstrong, Guy a narrow strip of beach in the city that 

Graham, Joseph Watson, Pvts. Joseph is infested with mosquitoes and part 
Maslonski, Samuel L. Sheriff and under water. The new range and 
James F. Johnston. training area has been named ‘*Camp 
® Buchanan,’’ in honor of the late Brig 
. Gen. James A. Buchanan, who was the 

IN OpservANCE of the date the regi- ‘ cc. ps 
: commanding officer of the Porto Rico 

ment forced the crossing of the Meuse 


} 


, . 3 oor} t, U. S. Volunteers, organized 
River in 1918, the 11th Infantry, eele- oe 


: hoe February 20, 1900, and which subse 
brated its organization day at Fort , -_ ss 

ae : : . quently beeame the 65th Infantry 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., on Novem- : 


ber 5. The companies of the regiment ® 
formed on their parades at 9 a. m., and THe Mo.ierstrom trophy, a hand 
the roll call included the names of all some trophy presented to the megiment 
former members of the organization by First Sgt. Peter F. Mollerstrom, ‘ : 
who were killed or died of wounds in B, 17th Infantry, one of the Army s 
action. The senior soldier in point of distinguished rifle shots, for award to 
service answered for the deceased, stat- the company making the highest ave! 
ing time, place, and the war in which age score with the rifle at reeord prac 
death resulted. The regiment then tice, was won again, for the target yea! 
assembled where a formal program 1926, by his own organization, (0m 
was held. The address of the day pany B. 
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The National Guard Convention 


HE National Guard Convention, 
Ta at Louisville, Ky., November 
17-19, was one of the most successful 
conventions ever held in the history of 
that organization. The program was 
replete with interesting addresses and 
discussions by prominent personages. 

Maj. Gen. William G. Price of Penn- 
sylvania was elected president, Col. 
(. A. Fraser of North Dakota, vice- 
president, and Brig. Gen. Milton R. 
McLean of Kansas, Maj. 
Gen. Milton J. Foreman of Illinois was 
elected honorary president for life. 
The next convention will be held in 
St. Paul, Minn. 


secretary. 


One of the outstanding addresses of 
the convention was made by the Chief 
of the Militia Bureau, Maj. Gen. Creed 
(. Hammond, from which the following 
are extracted : 


Since your last meeting the National 
(iuard, in general, has made most sat- 
islactory progress. Its forward stride, 
with respeet to the rounding ont of or- 
ganizations as efficient combat units, 
has been particularly gratifying. State 
authorities have manifested a splendid 
spirit of cooperation in the develop- 
ment of the Guard along the lines pre- 
scribed in the National Defense Act. 
There has been a decided improvement 
in nearly all of the States as to armory 
and drill facilities and in the care and 
preservation of federal property. 
National Guard troops have been uti- 
lved in approximately a dozen States 
during the past year to render aid in 
disaster and to assist civil authorities, 


and once again reports indicate that 
the conduct of these troops while so 
engaged was highly commendable. 

The turnover in personnel continues 
large. In officers, under the present 
National Guard tables of organization, 
13,342 positions are authorized. For 
these positions 11,736 officers had been 
recognized on October 31, 1926, leaving 
1,606 vaeancies. During the fiscal year 
just closed there were 2,454 separ 
ations. 

While the large turnover in person- 
nel is an undesirable factor in the effi- 
cient development of the National 
Guard yet it is not wholly without ad- 
vantages for its results, at least, in a 
partial training of individuals avail- 
able for the national defense in the 
event of a major emergency. In sum- 
ming up this subject of officer separ- 
ations it has been found that the an- 
nual turnover, while excessive, and for 
which no one specific cause is apparent, 
remained the same for the years 1925 
and 1926, and seems, for the present, 
to be settled around 22 per cent. The 
figures for enlisted personnel are not 
so accurate and a further study is con- 
templated with a view to obtaining ac- 
curate data and of solving, or at least 
of improving, the problem of enlisted 
turnover. 

The present system of appointing 
National Guard officers in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps still remains a source of 
considerable correspondence. Believing 
the difficulties of changing this system 
were not insurmountable I made cer- 
tain recommendations to the Adjutant 
General of the Army shortly before 
the fiseal year just closed. My recom- 
mendations were, in substance, to the 
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effect that some procedure be estab- 
lished whereby a federally recognized 
officer of the National Guard may re- 
ceive a commission in the Army of the 
United States without being compelled, 
as at present, to hold a commission in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. This mat- 
ter is now being studied by an appro- 
priate committee of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff and I am hopeful 
that the outcome will result in the sim- 
plification of the present procedure. 
As you are probably aware, before sub- 
mitting my recommendations on this 
subject I obtained the views of the 
military authorities of the various 
States and found them to be in hearty 
aecord with the end in view. 


ORGANIZATION 


Since the announcement in July, 
1924, of the War Department policy 
suspending Federal recognition of new 
units, and continuing until January, 
1926, the development of the National 
Guard was materially handicapped and 
virtually at a standstill, its strength 
being limited to 183,519. 

Based on continuing requests by the 
various States for recognition of new 
units, the Militia Bureau, early in 
January, 1926, secured the approval of 
the Secretary of War, for a partial re- 
moval of the restrictions ‘nosed by 
this policy and for the -horization 
and immediate organizations of 18 
new headquarters, 88 new units, with 
a total increase in strength of 2,211, 
thus bringing the aggregate authorized 
strength of the National Guard to 185,- 
730, at which it remains today. 

On May 26, last, the Militia Bureau 
brought to the attention of the Secre- 
tary of War the fact that under the 
operation of this suspension policy the 
development of the National Guard for 
the past two years had progressed 
under a method of piecemeal additions 
and changes which were extremely un- 
satisfactory, and expressed the opinion 
that the time was ripe for the determi- 
nation by the War Department of a 
definite policy for the development of 
the National Guard during the fiscal 


years 1927 and 1928, submittiny for 
his consideration a program, the adop. 
tion of which would accomplish the 
desired purpose. 

This program, as originally su}mit. 
ted, provided for: 

(1) The development of the Nationa] 
Guard by the establishment of a sys. 
tem of priorities to be followed as far 
as practicable, bearing in mind that 
the National Guard in time of peac 
is a series of 50 separate forces whose 
local situation and State needs can not 
be entirely lost sight of. 

(2) Authorizing the Militia Bureau. 
without reference to higher War De. 
partment authority and within the 
present limitation of 185,730 aggregate 
strength, to organize 12 new headquar- 
ters and 40 new units during the fisea] 
year 1927; and 16 new headquarters 
and 71 new units during the fiscal year 
1928. 

(3) Authorizing the Chief, Militia 
Bureau, to make such adjustments of 
strengths, and to effect such changes 
in allotments, assignments and conver- 
sions as would, in his judgment, be 
necessary to insure the effectiveness of 
the program. 

The program, in a revised form, was 
approved by the Secretary of War on 
October 18, 1926. The approval pro- 
gram differed from the original in the 
following particulars: 

(1) It prescribed a maximum num- 
ber of headquarters and units which 
could be organized (segregating de 
tachments, State staff, from tactical 
units), as follows: 765 headquarters, 
3,094 units, and 50 detachments, State 
staff. 

(2) It limited additional authoriza- 
tions to three new headquarters and 
38 new units, these units being for the 
most part Medical Department de- 
tachments of the various branches; 
photo sections to complete division Air 
Corps; a few headquarters companies 
and headquarters batteries; companies 
of Infantry and Engineers; batteries 
of Coast Artillery, to complete bat- 
talions or regiments, otherwise wholly 
organized ; and the remaining unorgan- 
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ized headquarters detachments, Infan- 
try Division. 

| think it advisable to eall the atten- 
tion of the adjutants general who are 
here present to a plan being considered 
in the Militia Bureau by which it is 
hoped to withdraw from allotments to 
States all of the units now on the de- 
ferred list, the prospect for organiza- 
tion of which in the near future is most 
remote, thereby leaving for completion 
by the National Guard only those units 
included within the 250,000-man power 
program. 


TRAINING 


At no time in the history of the 
National Guard has its training stand- 
ards been so high, or its aecomplish- 
ments so satisfactory. There is a 
greater understanding of what can 
really be accomplished during the 
armory and field training periods; pro- 
grams and schedules are more carefully 
prepared and objectives are better un- 
derstood and more closely adhered to. 
The field training just completed was 
better than last year and much better 
than any previous year. Today National 
Guard troops go to field training 
camps with a very serious purpose; 
while there they put in two weeks of 
intensive training in basic essentials 
which eannot be carried on in the 
armory. What is the result? It is this: 
The National Guard is distinctly and 
steadily progressing toward that effi- 
ciency which justifies the reliance 
placed in it by the War Department 
as first-line troops. This satisfactory 
state of training is due in a large 
measure to higher State standards and 
the effective work being done by the in- 
struetor personnel of the Regular Army 
on duty with the National Guard, and 
{ am warranted in saying that the 
standard of this personnel was never 
higher. Other important factors are 
the inereasing number of National 
Guard graduates of courses at the vari- 
ous service schools, and the excellent 
instruetion being given by the Regular 
Army graduates of those schools. 


681 
National Guard supply matters pre. 
sent several large and perplexing prob- 
lems, not evident, perhaps, to the indi- 
vidual who does not come into intimate 
contact with the details involved. 
SUPPLY 

It is hoped that by the end of the 
fiseal year 1928 the sixteen squadrons 
we now have, together with the two 
squadrons now in process of organiza- 
tion, will each be provided with three 
standard service observation (02) and 
five advanced training airplanes (type 
not yet selected). 

There are now established, or defi- 
nitely selected, 51 exclusively National 
Guard camps and 13 air fields. Seven 
States have selected camp sites within 
the past year. In addition to the ex- 
clusively National Guard camps there 
are 27 concurrent camps at which 
National Guard troops, together with 
the troops of other components, are 
trained. 

The promulgation of the new 
National Guard equipment tables has 
permitted the decentralization of sup- 
ply functions. With these equipment 
and allowances tables in the hands of 
troops, the supply of the National 
Guard will become very largely a fiscal 
matter in which the Militia Bureau will 
exercise supervisory control over the 
issues of equipment and _ supplies 
through its control of funds for their 
procurement. This decentralization of 
supply to corps area commanders will 
undoubtedly simplify and expedite the 
issue of equipment and supplies to the 
National Guard. 


HISTORIES AND COATS OF ARMS 


The work being done by the National 
Guard in the preparation of histories 
for color-bearing organizations is very 
commendable and is progressing 
measurably well. There are, however, 
many units yet to be heard from. 

At this time there are organized and 
recognized in the Guard 204 color- 
bearing organizations. Of this number 
the histories of approximately 120 or- 
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ganizations, or about 58 per cent, have 
been prepared and forwarded to the 
Historical Section, Army War College. 
Based on these histories 85 organiza- 
tions have had their coats of arms ap- 
proved by the War Department, while 
81 have received approvals for their 
distinctive insignia. As you will note, 


there is yet much to do along this line, 
but I hope that the next calendar year 
will see the histories of every organi- 
zation completed’ and their coats of 
arms and insignia approved. 


ACTION ON RESOLUTIONS 


At your last convention, held at St. 
Augustine, in January, 1926, you 
adopted certain resolutions. It is my 
desire to state to you, briefly, what has 
been the outcome of those resolutions. 
They follow herewith : 

Dropping Allowance. Your resolu- 
tion has been very carefully considered 
in the Militia Bureau in connection 
with a clothing allowance proposed by 
a member of the G-4 Division, War 
Department General Staff. The Militia 
Bureau has been engaged during the 
past six months in compiling and ana- 
lyzing the best available data relative 
to the various factors involved, and 
has recently submitted its plan, to- 
gether with other proposed plans, to 
the States for the purpose of obtaining 
their views and suggestions, as no plan 
ean be made to work satisfactorily un- 
less it is one generally acceptable to the 
National Guard. To my mind the cor- 
rect solution lies in the direction of ap- 
portioning to the States sufficient funds 
to suitably uniform the Guard, making 
necessary changes in regulations and 
reducing the administrative work to 
the minimum, and leave to the States 
the greatest possible latitude in obtain- 
ing the desired results under the con- 
ditions peculiar to each State. 

Disbursements Without Written Con- 
tracts. The Militia Bureau was first 
of the opinion that the situation could 
be met by liberalizing existing regula- 
tions and the matter was given very 
careful consideration in connection 
with the preparation of camp estimates 


for the season just closed. In al! 
visited property and disbursing o 
as well as others, were consult: 
the Militia Bureau is now of th 
ion that legislation is not only 
able but The leg 
program of the Militia Bureau i: 
proposed legislation which, if « 
into law, will accomplish the ob}: 
view. 

Promotion of National Guard Off 
cers. This resolution has been car 
in recent regulations governing t} 
pointment and recognition of gx 
officers of the National Guard, thi 
visions of which are now incorpo 
in NGR 20, soon to be published 

Standards for Qualification of ( 
eral Officers. This resolution has 
made effective in recent instruct 
promulgated relative to the app 
ment and recognition of genera 
cers. The administrative control of 
examination of officers for the 
of general officer is now vested i 
Chief, Militia Bureau, subject o 
review by the Secretary of War 

General Order No. 6. No comment 
on this order is deemed necessary, ot 
than to say that at the present M 
Bureau relations with the Gene: 
Staff, the Adjutant General’s off 
and other War Department bran 
are being carried on in a most friend 
and cooperative way, resulting 1) 
increasingly better understanding 
the problems which confront 
National Guard. These 
conditions, coupled with the kee 
terest and sympathetic views 0! 
Assistant Secretary of War, the Ho 
able Hanford MacNider, are parti 
larly pleasing to the Militia Bureau 
in handling its administrative aff: 


necessary. 


satisfactor 


SUPPLY OF HORSES 

Supply and Maintenance of Hors:s 
In the Appropriation Bill for 1927 
provision was made for the purchas 
of 1,000 horses for the National Gu 
Supplying sufficient animals to mee! 
the peace-time requirements of 
National Guard is a perplexing p 
lem. Indeed, it is difficult to solve 
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ist be done in keeping with the 
the President’s 
program, and, at the same 
in a manner acceptable to the 

mal Guard. The horse is an ex- 
sive training adjunet, as the annual 

of his care and upkeep amounts to 
$255.00, which is several times his 
ie. To provide existing units with 

r authorized allowance requires 12,- 
Funds have been provided 
maintaining not to exceed 10,420 
ses, this being approximately 85 per 
ceut of the number authorized by 
Regulations. At this rate troops and 
batteries ean only be supplied with 27 
nstead of 32 horses. Reduced appro- 
itions for caretakers has also made 
necessary a revision of regulations 
verning the employment of care- 


es of Congress, 


cial 


494 horses, 


takers. 
‘he 1,000 new horses authorized for 
e National Guard by the last Con- 
gress will not augment the number of 
rses now on hand for the new horses 
all be required to replace unserv- 
eable animals. Arrangements are 
being made for the purchase, 
wally, of these new horses. 
Distribution of Regimental Staffs of 
Regiments Allotted to Two or More 
s. This resolution has been cared 
in NGR 20, now about to be pub- 
It will provide, in the case of 
regiments allotted to two or more 
States, for apportionment to the States 
concerned of the regimental staff po- 
sitions. This is in amplification of the 
present regulations which make similar 
provision only in the ease of split bri- 
vades and divisions. 


now 


shed. 


RETURN OF FUNDS 
Return of ‘‘Other Funds’’ to 
Vutional Guard Units. The subject of 
Other Funds’’ has wended its way 
rough many tortuous channels, but 
i December 16, 1925, a new policy 
is adopted by the Secretary of War 
with respect, particularly, to the re- 
turn of these funds to the National 
(iuard. This policy provides for a re- 
‘urn to reeonstituted National Guard 
its of all ‘‘Other Funds’’ turned in 
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by World War National Guard units 
(except a certain proportion expended 
in liquidation of approved claims), this 
to be accomplished, in accordance with 
the following: 

The Chief of the Militia Bureau noti- 
fies the Chief of Finance for each 
National Guard unit now reconstituted 
of what World War units, unit, part 
or parts of units it is the successor. 
The Chief of Finance then draws 
checks in the amounts due the World 
War unit, units, or part, or parts of 
units in favor of the commanding offi- 
cers of the reconstituted units, turns 
the checks over to the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau for transmission 
through the proper channels, and 
closes the accounts of the World War 
unit, units, part, or parts of these re- 
constituted units. As new units are re- 
constituted the same procedure will be 
followed. 

[I am glad to inform you, however, 
that the return of these funds actu- 
ally commenced a few days ago and up 
to and including November 13, checks 
had been mailed by the Chief of Fi 
nance, through the Militia Bureau, to 
27 units. 

When these instructions are com- 
pletely carried out with respect to all 
units now reconstituted in any State, 
it is the intention of the Secretary of 
War to return any balances of ‘‘ Other 
Funds’’ which were received from 
units organized in that State for the 
World War, but which will not be re- 
constituted, to the Governors of the 
States, provided that an enabling act 
of the State legislature concerned, as 
deemed necessary in the opinion of the 
Judge Advoeate General, has 
passed. A bill is now on the Congres 
sional calendar, which, if passed—and 
there can be little doubt but that it 
will—will authorize the Secretary of 
War to carry out this procedure. 

Bands as Separate Units. This mat- 
ter has been carefully considered and 
the Militia Bureau has taken no action 
as it does not concur in the proposition 
of making the band a separate organi- 
zation instead of part of the service 


been 
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company, troop or battery, until a 
similar arrangement is made effective 
in the Regular Army. 

With respect to the second part of 
your resolution requesting that leaders 
of National Guard bands be accorded 
all the rights and privileges of attend- 
ance at Army Music Schools, I am glad 
to state that legislation has been en- 
acted authorizing this and provisions 
for the attendance of such warrant offi- 
cers are now incorporated in National 
Guard Regulations. 


DRILL ATTENDANCE 


Modification of Drill Attendance Re- 
quirements Entitling Officers to Pay. 
In agreement with the Executive Com- 
mittee, National Guard Association, a 
proposed change in paragraph 928, 
NGR 1922, reducing the attendance re- 
quirement from 60 per cent to 50 per 
cent of the maintenance strength of a 
company or similar unit for the pur- 
pose of entitling officers to drill pay at 
armory drills, was submitted to the 
Adjutant General of the Army on 
March 3, 1926. After considerable 
study the Assistant Secretary of War 
returned the proposed change to the 
Militia Bureau stating he was uncon- 
vineed of the wisdom of the proposed 
change and directing that the matter 
be held in abeyance for the time being, 
but stating that he ‘‘would be very 
glad to hear any representations that 
those interested in the development of 
the National Guard may care to make 
to him on this subject.’’ 

In order to determine whether or not 
it was advisable to make further repre- 
sentations to the Secretary of War in 
behalf of the proposed change, the Mi- 
litia Bureau under date of July 30, 
1926, addressed a letter to all the States 
soliciting their views on the subject. To 
date, 33 States have replied. Of this 
number 20 were positively in favor of 
the reduction from 60 to 50 per cent, 
12 were positively against the reduc- 
tion, while one State urged that all at- 
tendance requirements be lifted. 

Fifteen States indicated that the 
proposed reduction would improve 


morale and efficiency; 11 States 
cated it would lower efficiency, 
7 States indicated that the redu 
proposed would make little, if 
change in morale and efficiency. 

With ‘‘for’’ and ‘‘against’’ opi: 
so equally divided among the S: 
the Militia Bureau does not feel war- 
ranted in again presenting the matter 
to the Secretary of War. It is reco 
mended that this question once more 
receive your consideration during this 
convention and that you advise me of 
your further views in the matter. As 
to the cost of such a reduction it is 
estimated that the armory drill pay of 
officers would show a slight increase 
while the pay of enlisted men would 
show a very slight decrease. 

Increased Funds to Permit National 
Guard Officers to Attend Service 
Schools. This resolution has the whole 
hearted support of the Militia Bureau 
and every effort has been made to ob- 
tain increased appropriations for this 
purpose. At present it appears, how- 
ever, that the Budget for 1928 will 
carry the same amount as appropriated 
for 1927. 

In closing this phase of my remarks 
I desire to express my keen appreci- 
ation of the support and cooperation 
received during the past year from 
President Foster and oiher: officers o! 
the National Guard Association. In 
making your desires known to higher 
authority your Executive Council has 
worked thiough the Militia Bureau 
and the fact that so much has been ac- 
complished is due in a large measure 
to this cooperation and understanding 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


I believe it advisable for the mem- 
bers of the National Guard, who are 
members of various patriotic societies 
to interest their organizations in the 
current American history being taught 
in our schools. It is reported that some 
text books distort the actual historic 
facts in the interest of pacifist propa- 
ganda. It is our duty as good citizens 
to see that truth only is taught in our 
school histories. You should make a 





ose Study of the 
taught In your schools. 

Another thing noted in connection 

some histories is that Regulars, 
Marines, ete., did this or that. It ap- 
pears to me that wherever National 
Guard troops have performed conspicu- 
ous serviees worthy of historic mention 
that it should be so stated in our his- 
tories, such as the 42d or other Division 
National Guard troops captured or ae- 
complished this or that. To teach our 
voungsters and history reading public 
the true facts about the National 
Guard, what it is, what it has accom- 
plished, and what it is depended upon 
for in State and National emergencies, 
s one of the very best things we can do 
for the Guard and the country. 

During the past year a few ad- 
ditional units have been authorized, but 
our total limiting strength still remains 

185,730. The economy program of 
the Government does not seem to con- 
template any inerease in strength or 
appropriations for the present. In view 
of this and the fact that we have many 
organizations lacking units for comple- 
tion, and of the necessity of prepara- 
tion for the future, it would seem de- 
sirable that a complete study be made 
of the situation by all components, with 
a view to securing properly organized 
and balaneed- forces in proportionate 
strengths considered necessary for all 
components and arms. 

It would seem that a board, some- 
thing like the Morrow Air Board, could 
be selected and by holding hearings 
secure full information, which would 
he of great value to the President, the 
Congress and the Secretary of War in 
shaping a coordinated policy on 
strengths and appropriations, so that 
wien Government policies and finances 
permit a constructive program of de- 
velopment would proceed, with a defi- 
nite objective that should be and ean 
be reached and maintained by State 
and nation. 


histories being 


THE ECONOMY PROGRAM 


The economy program and reduction 
0: expenditures is not alone applied to 
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the Militia Bureau, but falls alike upon 
all Government activities, save possibly 
one—Prohibition Enforcement. The 
Government is calling for and enfore- 
ing strict economy. Militia Bureau 
appropriations are made by Congress 
for the Federal Government and are 
solely under its control in accordance 
with the instructions and policies of 
the President, Budget Bureau and See- 
retary of War. The Militia Bureau 
must follow their instructions. 

I have given much thoughtful study 
to Militia Bureau and National Guard 
administration and affairs. I believe 
that the present system is sound and, 
while not perfect, is yet about the best 
that can be devised, when we consider 
the Constitutional limitations and dual 
status of the National Guard. 

The system of corps areas established 
as prescribed by law are designed to 
facilitate the administration, organiza- 
tion, training, supply and mobilization 
of all components of the Army of the 
United States. These organizations are 
the primary agencies of the War De- 
partment in the zone of the interior 
and permit of the decentralization of 
the administrative details of a large 
number of functions which could not be 
efficiently exercised by the War De- 
partment or by the branches and 
bureaus thereof. It is believed that as 
the true functions and responsibilities 
of the corps areas are more clearly 
understood by all concerned there will 
be a resultant increase in the effective- 
ness and cooperation which is essential 
as well as a more efficient administra 
tion in local supervision of the matters 
with which they are specifically 
charged. During the past year there 
has been a decided improvement in the 
relations between the headquarters of 
the various corps areas and the ele- 
ments of the National Guard within 
their jurisdiction. I take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my appreciation 
of the cooperation which, in general, 
has marked the relations of the head- 
quarters of the various corps areas and 
the Militia Bureau. It is believed that 
it is only a question of a short time 
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when the necessity for these local 
agencies of the War Department will 
be fully apparent to all concerned. 
The War Department and _ the 
National Guard cannot be separate in 
time of war, therefore, they should not 
be in time of peace. In time of war 
the President and the Congress 
naturally must use their Government 
set-up, the War Department, to handle 
all of the activities and phases neces- 
sary to win the war. The National 
Guard, as well as the rest of the man 
and productive power of the nation, 
must of necessity come under War De- 
partment control. On the other hand, 
the War Department needs the 


National Guard for use in its ) 
defense plans. It also needs it 
ful influences in the States and 
Congress in helping to shape 

cure legislation for peace time a 
purposes. 

The War Department an 
National Guard are so valuable 
country, so necessary to each 
that it is vitally important that 
develop the closest possible team-wo 
in peace time, so that in tim 
war the country will receive 
maximum efficiency. I am sur 
mutual understanding and time wil! 
eventually perfect our national defens 
system. 





Increasing Interest in 


HE increasing interest in the Na- 

tional Guard is not confined to the 
State of Washington. The pacifist who 
styles himself an anti-militarist, views 
with alarm the fact that 81 National 
Guard training camps were held in the 
United States in 1925. The number 
was slightly larger in 1926. About 
11,000 officers and 150,000 enlisted men 
received training at the camps in 1925. 
The Regular Army is a little over 100,- 
000 men with some 12,000 officers. The 
combination of both components gives 
us an Army of about equal numerical 
strength with each of Spain, Switzer- 
land and Turkey. 

But are we downhearted? Hell, no! 
Even if we don’t get any bigger, we 
ean keep on getting better. The fact 
that Congress and the budget law con- 
stitute a combination in constant re- 
straint of expansion of national de- 


the National Guard 


fense must not deter us from our plai 
duty. 

We have no less an authority than 
General Harbord himself for the opin 
ion that the next war, as the last, will 
be won by the doughboy and not by 
tanks, gas, airplanes or submarines as 
a lot of dumb klucks promised us in 
1917. The object of all military train 
ing is still suecess in battle. All arms 
are subordinated to the Infantry. Th 
smartest soldier will win every time 
We pride ourselves, both as a nation 
and as individuals on being second to 
none and in every contest with Ameri- 
ean armed forces our enemies hav 
been forced to admit our military su 
periority. 

This is a wonderful tradition that 
the politicians, statesmen and diplo- 
mats can’t live up to for us. We must 
prepare to do that ourselves—16 1st In- 
fantry (Wash. N. G.) News. 





In and Around the Armories 


AN the National Guard produce 
good Infantry within the time 
available for training? My answer is 


‘‘Yes,’’ and the records of New York 
State’s ten Infantry regiments proved 
it at Camp Smith this year. Perfection 
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was not attained and probably never 
will be, but by hard work and intelli- 
vent leadership progress was made, a 
fine record established and the ground 
work on which to build as good Infan- 
try as exists in America today.—Maj. 
Gen. Wm. N. Haskell, commanding the 
New York National Guard. 


o) 


Tue ADJUTANT GENERAL of Ohio re- 
cently announced a fixed policy for ex- 
amination of officer candidates for ap- 
Examina- 
tions will be held at Columbus, usually, 


pointment and promotion. 


four times a year, for all branches, ex- 
the Medical Corps, in all 
grades up to major inclusive. 


pting 


Requirements for eligibility for the 
that the applicant 
member of the National 
Guard and recommended by his imme- 


examinations are 


must be a 


diate company, troop, battery or de- 
tachment commander, and by the offi- 
cer commanding the organization to 
When recom- 
mended by an organization command- 
er, exception will be made in order 
that a civilian may be permitted to 
take the examinations. 


which his unit belongs. 


Candidates will 
be examined in the branch and in the 
commissioned grade next higher to the 
present grade held by the applicant, 
unless by proper authority and for 
reasons acceptable to the Adjutant 
General he is specifically recommended 
for examination in a branch and in a 
grade higher than preseribed. Provi- 
sion is made for the mailing of a list 
of required subjects and sample ques- 
tions upon receipt of the approved ap- 
plication of a candidate, and for the 


necessary blanks. All appointments 


will be made hereafter from the eligi- 
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ble list established in the office of the 
Adjutant General and containing the 
names of the successful candidates for 
appointment and promotion. The ex- 
perience of the past few months proved 
the plan to be sound and workable, and 
is a rapid stride forward in the pro- 
eurement of qualified officers for the 
Guard. 


® 


MoreE THAN a hundred officers of the 
148th Infantry, Ohio N. G., and the 
332d Infantry (Reserve), attended a 
get-together meeting at Findlay, Ohio, 
on October 24. The honor guest of the 
was Brig. Dwight E. 
Aultman, commanding general of the 
Fifth Corps Area, who made the prin- 
Col. William L. Marlin, 
commanding the 148th Infantry, and 
Colonel Groves, commanding the 332d 


occasion Gen. 


cipal address. 


Infantry, also addressed the meeting. 
Both stressed the necessity for close 
cooperation between the Guard and the 
Reserves. The meeting was an un- 
qualified success, and plans are being 
made to hold a similar meeting at Fos- 


toria, Ohio, early in January. 


Company C, 205TH INFANTRY, Min- 
nesota N. G., recently published its 
second annual year book, which is dedi- 
eated to Capt. Ralph M. Graen, the 
company commander. The book is rep- 
resentative of the enterprise of this effi- 
cient company organization. One of 
the Captain 
since he took command of the company 
was the plan of payment of his men 


innovations by Graen 


immediately after each drill period, 
and it has been a successful stimulus 
to drill attendance. 
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Hundred Per Cent Attendance 


NE hundred per cent attendance Frankly speaking we firmly 
at camp from 1921 to 1926, both that after fifteen days of in 
training, clean living, substant 
respectable bedtime hours, et: 
soldier will return to his civil p 
better equipped to ‘‘give you 
commander, who has had this unusual day’s work’’ than if he were to t 
suecess in taking to the annual en- vacation elsewhere. The chang 


inclusive, is the record of Company D, 
10th Infantry, N. Y. N. G., of Albany. 
Capt. Wm. J. Mangine, the company 


campments of every man on the com- ™osphere, army discipline and « 
and scheduled bugle ealls, will a 
a tendeney to furnish the ne 
‘room for improvement’’ so vit 
cooperation of the employers of men the success of any business. 


pany rolls, in addition ‘to always being 
over maximum strength, obtains the 


of the company by writing each a letter It is earnestly requested that 
prior to the camp period. The letter ‘tances where the employer 
‘*special allowances’’ with th 
ployee for the period of camp 

In accordance with General Orders that the undersigned be notified o! 
No. 7, Adjutant General’s Office, Al- such arrangements, in orde1 
bany, N. Y., April 8, 1926, as promul- proper mention of same may | 
gated by G. O. No. 5, Hq. N. Y. N. G.,_ cially made to the Chamber of | 
April 21, 1926, and G. O. No. 3, Hq. merce and the local press, as wel! 
10th Infantry, N. Y. N. G., June 23, the state-wide publication of the Nev 
1926, the soldier mentioned in the York National Guardsman. 
above subject is ordered to report for On behalf of the officers and m« 
field training between the dates of bers of this organization a cordi: 
August 8 to 22, 1926, inclusive. vitation is extended to you and 

The peace-time performance of the friends to pay us a visit during 
military duty called for in the orders stay at Camp Smith, Peekskill, \: 
referred to herein is of a compulsory York. We urgently trust that you v 
nature and something over which the accept our kind offer and guarante 
soldier has no choice, other than to re- the trip to be one worth while. Ther 
port at the fixed time to the properly are no restrictions as to when you ! 
appointed place of assembly for the come—a surprise is our specialty 
annual tour of field encampment. In coneluding I wish to reit: 

This letter is written in the kindliest what has already been said and 
of spirit as we are endeavoring to ‘‘thank you’’ in advance for anyt! 
clarify the exact problem which con- which you may do for the ‘‘peace-tin 
fronts the ‘‘employee,’’ in order that citizen soldier,’’ whose devotion to God 
there may be no misunderstandings, in- and Country carries with it the litt! 
conveniences or positions lost as a re- sacrifices which history has proved 
sult of such military service. It is also means so much towards the prese! 
hoped that we may gain your full sym- tion of our ‘‘loved ones.”’ All this is 
pathy, personal support and whole- to the end that there may be forev: 
hearted cooperation at a time when it perpetuated the proverb of ‘‘Peac 
will be most appreciated. earth, good will to all mankind.’’ 


D 


sent in 1926 was as follows: 
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The Reserve Officers’ Convention 


T the fifth annual convention of the 
A Reserve Officers’ Association of 
held a 
Va., October 
Hoffman, of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., was re-elected 


United States, which 
Norfolk, 


Roy 


two- 
session at 

Brig. Gen. 
esident of the organization. The con- 
ention also re-elected Col. E. A. Har- 
man, of Washington, D. C., 
iver. Other 
ere the 


as treas- 


national officers elected 


following area vice- 
esidents: 1st, Col. Frank 
Manehester, N. H.; 2d, Lt. Col. 
Badeau, Elizabeth, N. J.; 3d, Col. 
Theodore Le Boutillier, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: 4th, Col. J. S. Sewell, Birming- 
Ala.; 5th, Edward 
Orton, jr., Columbus, Ohio; 6th, Col. 
ble B. Judah, Chieago, Ill: 7th, 
(apt. B. L. Maloney, Little Rock, Ark. ; 
sth, Col. W. B. Tuttle, San Antonio, 
Tex.; 9th, Col. Perry W. Weidner, Los 


Angeles, Cal. 


corps 
Knox, 
Car- 


ham, Brig. Gen. 


In the annual report of the presi- 
lent, General Hoffman made the fol- 
wing remarks: 


Your National Association, State or- 
vanizations, chapters and individual 
members must continue, as in the past 

id through all avenues, to enlighten 

¢ entire people upon the necessity of 

lequate national defense and to resist 
every means within your power 
ose vicious or misguided persons who 
seek direetly or indirectly to violate 
ir sanctuaries or overthrow our laws. 

This perhaps can best be served by 

tively supporting all patriotic activ- 


and the established 
practical routes of civilian service such 
as the Military 
Camps, the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and the National Guard, 
represent the civilian machinery for 
military defense. We with all 
our strength, uphold inviolate the in 
tegrity and traditions of the Regular 
Army and Navy, the foundations of 
our national 


ities especially 


Citizens’ Training 


which 


must, 


defense. and whose de 
struction or debilitation is sought by 
those who evilly plot to undo our gov 
ernment or who, as the unwitting tools 
of designing know 
they do. 


persons, not what 


INCREASE OF APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED 


Although the National Defense Act 
was passed in 1920, it was two years 
later before officers were trained owing 
to lack of appropriations. In 1922 the 
sum of $250,000 was appropriated and 
by annual increases, due largely to the 
efforts of your association, the funds 
for this purpose have reached about 
$3,700,000 for the current year. This 
provides for the training of approxi 
mately 17,000 officers. 

There must be further increase. Not 
more than one-fifth of the officers as- 
signed to the units are being trained 
annually and taking into consideration 
the frequency with which some officers 
report and the reluctancy with which 
others respond, the percentage for the 
O. R. C. total not exeeed one 
tenth. Under these conditions it will 
be impossible to maintain the efficiency 
of organization sufficiently to insure 
the development needed for officers to 
adequately prepare themselves and 
keep step with the ever-growing de- 
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mands of science as applied to modern 
warfare. Any legislative program that 
contemplates a reduction in the num- 
ber of officers trained must be actively 
resisted. . .. 

It is desired to point out the essen- 
tial differences of the Organized Re- 
serves and the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
to the end that their respective mis- 
sions may be clearly understood and 
successfully carried out. In consider- 
ing these, bear in mind that the Or- 
ganized Reserves is the third and a dis- 
tinct component of the Army of the 
United States, while the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps is a pool or repository for 
all Reserve officers, including those who 
will be used to complete the officer per- 
sonnel of all components in the event 
of an emergency. 

It is urged that the separate mission 
of the Organized Reserves be empha- 
sized without confusion with the mis- 
sion of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, and 
that only those officers who possess 
knowledge, ability, and who demon- 
strate military activities and reside 
close enough to the station of their as- 
signment to be trained on both active 
and inactive status, be assigned to the 
Organized Reserves. The Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps should continue to serve 
only as the repository for other Re- 
serve officers of military value who are 
not assigned. 


EXAMINATION FOR RECOMMISSIONING 


I further recommend a more rigid 
examination of Reserve officers who are 


re-commissioned at the end of the 
5-year period and that an official record 
be kept of their civilian patriotic ac- 
tivities, including membership in the 
Reserve Officers’ Association, attend- 
ance upon and participation in depart- 
mental and local duties and other mili- 
tary and civie societies, active support 
of the C. M. T. C. and the R. O. T. C., 
attention to official communications and 
acts and attitude in opposing subver- 
sive influences inimical to the general 
welfare of our country and the de- 
velopment of our plan for National De- 
fense. Those found to be of no prob- 


able value (present, prospective, con. 
tingent or remote) to their country as 
Reserve officers in emergency and who 
fail to contribute any aid, support, 
standing or morale to the Reserve in 
peace times should be eliminated. If 
the application of Army regulations 
is not sufficient to cover this subject, 
some other process should be devised, 

I want to make it plain that in this 
elimination process (which probabl; 
could be best carried on through the 
recommendation of departments them 
selves and in a sifting process devised 
through their own initiative and in 
their own way) there are some officers 
who should not be dropped even though 
they would be of no military value in 
an emergency. The class of officers to 
whom I refer will be at once recogniz- 
able without further description, for | 
refer to those whose name, prestige, 
business, professional and social stand- 
ing count for and contribute to the suc- 
cess of the Reserves by reason of their 
identification therewith, even though 
no active service is rendered. 

But the earrying of more ‘‘dead- 
weight’’ not only clogs the system and 
impedes circulation but detracts from 
and cheapens the commissions of thos 
who have pride in our component and 
an active interest in its welfare. . . 


CAUSES OF WARS PERSIST 


We all most fervently hope there 
will be no more war. But those in 
cluded in this component know—none 
better, for most of them have looked 
war in the face,—that the causes which 
produce war have not been removed; 
that a large part of the world is un- 
happy, distraught, seething with inter- 
national hatred, jealousy and rivalry, 
and much of it ablaze with religious, 
racial and economic strife. None but 
the foolish can say in the light of his- 
tory, with human nature human, that 
the scourge of war has passed from the 
face of the earth. Sometime, perhaps, 
that consummation most devout!) 
wished will come, but it will be a dis 
tant day. 

Indeed, if we are not looking that 





way, if destiny is not shaping our ends 
so that, ultimately, humanity shall be 
born for something better than ma- 
chine-gun food and eannon fodder—if 
the jungle continues forever to harbor 
the beast—if men must be slaughtered 
in wars not of their choosing nor of 
their making,—it seems the time must 
come when the people of the earth will 
rise in agony and rend themselves, 
when the giant will tear down the tem- 
ple of civilization even if he destroys 
himself in blind rage and impotent ef- 
fort to release men for a better pur- 
pose in life than cutting each others’ 
throats. 

We want no more war but at the 
same time it is our duty to resist error 
first by every moral effort possible but 
when all other means have failed, this 
land of hallowed and heroic memories 
must be understandingly prepared (if 
it has an abiding faith in its life and 
purpose), to unselfishly consecrate to 
its service every drop of its blood, every 
fiber of its being, every dollar of its 
money and every pulsation of the heart 
of its brave and patriotie people. 


THE MINUTE MEN 


I salute the great heart of our nation 
which beats with America’s purpose, 
and is (upon occasion), intensely loyal 
to American ideals. Therein lies the 
hope of the world. And it is no dis- 
loyalty to the Regular establishment or 
the National Guard (always our first 
line of defense) to say that purpose 
and those ideals principally find ex- 
pression in the devoted band of officers 
who hold commissions in the Reserve,— 
who are minute-men of the land, who, 
without reward or the promise or hope 
thereof,—unpaid, often unknown, un- 
honored and unsung,—at the sacrifice 
of business and professional interests, 
personal ease and home comforts, de- 
vote themselves to their country’s cause 
and stand in a position of readiness to 
retrieve the terrible mistakes of the 
past and meet the hour of trial with 
some knowledge of its duty and some 
degree of preparation for the service. 

Neither is it sacrilege to the Regular 
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establishment to say that the Reserves 
are the last, best refuge of our security, 
and its disinterested, unselfish and de- 
pendable defenders—nay, more! The 
most earnest advocate and the most 
loyal outspoken supporters of an ade- 
quate Regular Army, Navy and Air 
foree—as well as the known and reli- 
able final bulwark of National Defense. 

Our creed is simple, our cause is just. 
We stand for Liberty, Justice and De- 
mocracy. Remembering always that 
these blessings were bought with the 
blood of patriots! They were born in 
the roar of battle. They were written 
in the red glow of the cannon’s mouth. 
Tenaciously clinging to our ideals, as 
we will,—hoping ever for a just and 
lasting peace on earth and good will 
among men, yet we do not depend upon 
faith and hope alone; for we recognize 
the hard and indisputable fact that the 
only guarantee we have of the stability 
of American institutions is our ability 
to defend them on the field of battle. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED 
The following were among the im- 
portant resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention : 


1. That the convention direct its 
national officers, with the aid of our 
National Council, to secure adequate 
coordination in the most effective place 
on Organized Reserve activities. 

2. That while the Reserve Officers’ 
Association of the U. S. advocates ex- 
pansion of the Air Corps, it opposes 
such increase at the sacrifice of other 
branches and activities of the military 
establishment. 

3. That our national officers take 
such action as may be necessary to se- 
cure adequate appropriations for the 
proper maintenance and development 
of the Organized Reserves. 

4. We recommend that a study be 
made by the War Department General 
Staff as to the advisability of abolish- 
ing the dual status commission now 
tendered National Guard officers. 

5. That this Association recommend 
the adoption of a definite policy in the 
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assignment of Regular Army officers to 
the War Department General Staff, 
which policy will provide that of the 
officers on duty at any time with the 
War Department General Staff there 
shall not less than ten who shall 
have had at least two years duty with 
the Organized Reserves and who shall 
have demonstrated their ability in such 
Reserve assignment. 

6. That the Reserve Officers’ 
ciation of the U. S. assembled in the 
fifth annual convention, again state its 
approval of the principle of retirement 
for disabled emergency 


be 


A SSO- 


officers and 
that Congress be urged to take prompt 
and favorable action by reenacting H. 
R. 6484 of the 68th Congress to place 
this of disabled officers in the 
same status as those of the Regular 
service. 


class 


7. That the commanders of Reserve 
units while being held responsible for 
the organization and training of their 
units, be encouraged to request the re- 
lief of such officers as, in their judg- 


ment, do not take any training or who 
are unable to participate in any of the 
activities of the unit to which they are 
assigned, and that apathetic officers so 
relieved be transferred to the 
signed list, where they will 

neither training nor promotion. 

8. That the War Department re- 
quest an inerease in the appropriation 
for the Organized Reserves sufficient to 
increase by 20 per cent each year for 
the next five years the number of Re- 
serve officers sent to the various Army 
schools. 

9. That the War Department request 
an increase in the appropriation for 
the Organized Reserves sufficient for 
mileage and per diem allowance for 
the travel of officers and men of the 
Regular Army on duty with the Orga- 
nized Reserves to enable them to visit 
at least once annually all units under 
their jurisdiction. 

10. That the War Department be 
asked to urge the appropriation of suf- 
ficient funds for the commutation of 
quarters and subsistence of all Regular 
Army enlisted men authorized for as- 


unas- 
receive 


Officers’ 


Department 


signment to duty with the Org; 
Reserves, and that these commut: 
and allowances be continued whilk 
enlisted men are attending the 
camps. 


su 
11. That this convention go o 
ord as favoring, wherever practi 
and desirable to the unit comma: 
the assigning to units of the Orga: 
Reserves only such officers as resi: 
the area to which the unit has 
allocated ; that no officer be assign: 
a unit of the Organized Reserves 
out the approval of the comma 
officer of such unit; that officers 
assigned to units shall be relieved 
such unit upon the request of the 
manding officer thereof; that unit « 
manders be given the greatest aut 
ity possible in the development of 1 
units; that they be held responsib|: 
the military efficiency thereof; 
a proper system of inspection be i 
ated ; that the commanders of units \ 
do not show the proper military efi 
ency be relieved from duty; that 
commanders be permitted to fill vac 
occurring in their units 
among unassigned officers in their ar 
of appropriate branch and grade, 
if in their opinion it is for the 
interest of their organizations, t! 
junior officer be promoted to fill 
vacancy, the unit commander lb 


cies 


permitted to request such promotio1 
providing the officer to be promoted 


holds a certificate of capacity. 
12. That the grade of general offic 
in the Organized Reserves be filled 


rapidly as qualified Reserve officers ar 


available in appropriate unit areas 
13. That this convention 
record as favoring the holding of a ¢ 
fense test annually, such defense 
to be held on November 11 
year, and that we favor the policy w! 


vO 


of eacl 


contemplates a test mobilization of lt 
serve units as a part of the exercis 


of that day. 

14. That in order to eliminate [1 
the Reserve Corps officers who fail 
exhibit a reasonable degree of efficie: 
and activity, it should be recommen: 
to the War Department: That the Ik 





Reserve 


e Corps regulations be revised to 
wide that a renewal of a Reserve 
mission shall be tendered only on 
following conditions: (1) That the 
er’s record shall show a reasonable 
ree of efficiency and activity during 
expiring term, (2) that favorable 
lorsements shall have been given by 
officers unit or group commander 
d the executive officer, providing, 
wever, that in an unfavor- 
e report the officer concerned shal! 
ve the right to appeal to the examin- 
x board in his corps area for an ex- 
ination to prove his fitness for a re 
ewal of his commission. 
15. That the funds appropriated by 
Congress for Reserve officers training 
allotted in one lump sum in lieu of 
the present practice of appropriating 
specific amounts for various purposes. 
16. That this Association place itself 
record as opposed to the ratification 
such a treaty and believes that to 
dopt it would seriously jeopardize the 
est interests of the nation. 
Protoeal on Gas.] 
17. That the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 


ease ot 
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ciation, in convention assembled, here 
by reaffirms 
service system and does hereby 
upon the prompt 
ot a suitable law as a part of the plan 
for National Defense. 

18. That we urge upon our military 
authorities the giving to the studies of 
manpower the same importance as is 
given to the studies the 
ment of material. 

The convention also went on record 
as favoring the maintenance of the 
Regular Army at its full legal 
strength; adequate appropriations for 
C. M. T. C. and R. O. T. C.; the pas 
sage of the Johnson Bill (H. R. 7248 
to give time credits to Reserve officer: 
of inactive 


the selective 
urge 
enactment 


its belief in 


( ‘ongress 


for procure 


service: establishment of 
headquarters for reserve divisions in 
large cities; all the aims and purposes 
of the National Rifle Association ; and, 
adoption of a special course of training 
for Regular Army officers before their 
assignment to duty with the Organized 
Reserves. Best for the 
tinued success of the National Guard, 
were also offered. 


wishes 


eon 


Progress of the Organized Reserves 


By MAJor GENERAL JOHN L. 


Pape 2 conventions of the Reserve 
Officers’ 


cellent occasions upon which to an 


Association constitute 
yze our progress in the fulfillment of 
e National Act. 
nalysis is highly desirable if we are to 
that benefit 


hich is essential to progress. 


Defense Such an 


from experience 
There- 


secure 


re, I will attempt to discuss those 
rrent subjects which I consider most 
portant in our field of common in- 
rest. 

When we look back we find that dis- 
net gains have been made with the 


oject for the Organized Reserves. 


Hines! 


Our satisfaction with that progress de 


pends upon the basis by which we 


measure our condition. If we apply 
the standard of our enthusiastie expec 
tations after passage of the National 
bound 
othe 


Defense Act of 1920, then we are 

On the 
the 
the Organized Reserves with respect to 
the 


to feel disappointment 


hand, if we consider advance 0 


other elements of the Army of 
United States, then we may feel elated 
Of eourse, satisfaction should be tem 
pered by realization of the facet that 
the 


make comparatively greater strides by 


Organized Reserves were due to 


Former Chief of Staff, U.S. Army. Extracts from address delivered to fifth annual 
nvention, Reserve Officers’ Association, 1926. 
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reason of their more recent creation. 


In 1922 provision was made to train 
630 Reserve officers for fifteen days, 
under the limitations of an appropria- 
tion of $250,000. In 1926 provision 
was made for fifteen days’ training of 
16,000 Reserve officers under an appro- 
priation of $3,674,800. Distinct prog- 
ress has been made with respect to the 
organization and procedure to assure 
full consideration for the Organized 
Reserves. Before the World War, ad- 
ministration of all military elements, 
except the Regular Army, was largely 
centered in the War Department. The 
National Defense Act provided a basis 
for the decentralization our World War 
experience had indicated as essential to 
a speedy mobilization. Such a step 
meant that an inereased scope of in- 
terest was apportioned to chiefs of 
branches, supply services and terri- 
torial commanders, Work upon the 
mobilization plans served to initiate all 
these officers into the problems of our 
new organization and I’ believe they 
now are prepared to serve well the in- 
terests of all components of the Army 
of the United States. 

Within the War Department all 
offices are so organized that each prob- 
lem is considered with respect to its 
effect upon the Organized Reserves as 
well as all other components. It has 
been our constant endeavor to so or- 
ganize as to realize the one-army idea. 
To do this we follow the guiding prin- 
ciple that any proposed action must be 
considered with respect to its effect on 
each and every component. 

Distinet progress has been noted in 
local combinations of interest between 
the Organized Reserves and Regular 
Army. The longer these two compo- 
nents work together, the more will 


they appreciate each other and th: 
ter will they be prepared to i) 
change personnel to suit the req 
ments of a general mobilization. 


STATISTICS ON OFFICERS 


The procurement of Reserve offi 
has progressed throughout the year 
In September the increase by procuire- 
ment amounted to 1.994 Reserve offi- 
cers, 1,111 being in the grade of see- 
ond lieutenant. The total strength of 
the Reserve Corps, exclusive of those 
both Reserve and National 
commissions, is 97,878. The 
losses during the last month amounted 
to 337, making a net monthly gain of 
1,657 Reserve officers. The losses were 
mainly due to death or failure of Re 
serve officers to sign the form required 
prior to issue of a new commission 
There has been a steady increase for 
a number of years without any definite 
provisions for elimination and 
charge. 


holding 
Guard 


dis- 
There are at present about 
30,000 unassigned Reserve officers of 
whom the majority—about 20,000 
are in the grade of second lieutenant. 
The other 10,000 unassigned officers 
are generally surplus in the grades o! 
colonel, lieutenant colonel and major 
This surplus of 10,000 officers in higher 
grades, due to promotion of former 
emergency officers, is in excess of the 
entire requirements of the plans for 
six field armies. 

An interesting comparison is ob- 
tained from the figures on the officers 
who were in the Regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve Corps in 
June, 1926, and the officers who, on 
November 11, 1918, were in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. The over- 
seas strength, including men en route, 
was at that time 2,003,935. We now 
have 62 major generals as against 62 
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n the A. E. F. on November 11, 1918; 
297 brigadier generals as against 197; 
1.814 eolonels as against 773; 4,241 
ieutenant colonels as against 1,348; 
13,271 majors as against 4,995; 28,994 
captains as against 17,255; 31,269 first 
27.313; and 
48.397 second lieutenants as against 
31,059. The June total was 128,275 as 
against 83,006 in the A. E. F. 
Another point which merits our con- 
sideration is the respective ages at 


lieutenants as against 


which officers may attain correspond- 
ing grades in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and in the Regular Army. Of 
two young men entering the military 
service at the age of 21, it is possible 
for the one who goes into the Reserve 
Corps to attain the grade of major at 
the age of 31, whereas the other prob- 
ably would not attain the same grade 
in the Regular service until the age 
of 48. Similarly, the officer in the Re- 
serve Corps might reach the grade of 
colonel at the age of 39, whereas the 
one in the Regular service probably 
would not reach that grade until the 
age of 61. 


ASSIGNMENT OF RESERVE OFFICERS 
Many Reserve officers have expressed 
dissatisfaction at the present system of 
assignment and promotion, Figures 
indicate that collectively Reserve offi- 
cers have received more than a full 
share of rank. However, there 
doubtedly exist many inequalities 
which justify a feeling of discrimina- 
tion between individuals. Such in- 
equalities were not entirely avoidable. 
The War Department did not wish to 
lose the valuable interest and services 
of the World War veterans, so pro- 
ceeded with the organization of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps before comple- 
tion of the initial mobilization plans 


un- 
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which were essential to the ascertain 
ment of requirements by grade in com 
missioned personnel. 

The assignment of Reserve officers is 
closely connected with the question of 
promotion. Some assigned officers are 
unable to devote any time to militar) 
activities. This throws an additional 
burden on those other officers who en- 
deavor to maintain a high standard for 
their unit. <A further difficulty lies in 
the fact that some surplus officers are 
attached to units and feel that such 
a position tends to unfavorable discrim- 
ination against them in the matter of 
promotion. 


We can not hope to undertake much 
advance in the scope of active training 


Even were the appropriations to be 
made available, existing facilities 
would soon reach the limit of satisfac 
tory utilization. Some improvement: 
will be made in the method of appor 
tionment of funds for training. We 
propose to institute a procedure whic!) 
not only will give training to the maxi 
mum number of officers, but also wil! 
enable designation a sufficient time in 
advance to permit full personal ar 
rangements and other essential prep 
aration. 


ACTIVE TRAINING 
The Officers’ 
reached a total which assures an ad? 


Reserve Corps has 
quate number of Reserve officers for 
the initial requirements of our mobili- 
zation plans. To my mind, there are 
four definite ends to which we should 
now devote our attention with a view 
to improvement of the Organized Re 
First, we increase the 
Experience 
has already brought progress in this 
but we should continue 
thought and experiments with a view 


serves, may 


value of active training. 


respect, 
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to securing the greatest possible benefit 
to Reserve officers. Another objective 
is to make provision that active train- 
ing becomes available to those officers 
through whom it will bring greatest 
benefit to the nation. Improvement of 
the standard of inactive training is a 
third objective, and last, but not least, 
it is desirable to increase cohesion by 
improvement of the esprit and team- 
work of units. 

Our present problems may be 
summed up in the category of quality 
rather than of quantity. Final analy- 
sis shows this quality will depend on 
the individual enthusiasm and interest 
of the members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. The Organized Reserves will 
continue to be representative of the 
voluntary and patriotie contributions 
of time and interest by Reserve officers. 

The Reserve Officers’ Association has 
rendered valuable assistance to the de- 
velopment of the Reserve project. Your 
members have been instrumental in 


carrying the movement forward 
the inception of the idea to its pr 
advanced development. They 
personal knowledge of the deer 
suecess which meets various meas 
and are capable of giving advice o) 
feasibility of proposals for remedia 
tion. I hope that this Association 
continue to exercise its invaluable s 
ices in sponsorship of the Res: 
movement. 

In this, my last appearance be 
your convention prior to relinquis 
ment of the offiee of Chief of Stafi 
thank the officers and members ot 
Reserve Officers’ Association for thi 
loyal and valuable efforts in behal! 
our national defense. You and y 
fellow members have given unsti: 
ingly of your time and resources, It 
a highly patriotie service for which \ 
have earned the gratitude of your co 
try. With a full appreciation for it 
value, I wish the Assceiation every s 
cess in a continuation of its activiti 


and endeavors. 


Committee of Reservists Confer With War 
Department 


A COMMITTEE of Reserve officers 


was appointed as a result of ae- 


tion taken by the recent convention of 
the Reserve Officers’ Association with 
the object of conferring with the War 
Department on matters vital to the Or- 
ganized Reserves. Several conferences 
between the War Department’s repre- 
sentatives, consisting of Assistant See- 
retary Hanford MacNider, Maj. Gen. 
Malin Craig, and Col. David Stone, 
and the committee were held early in 
November, and it is anticipated that 
early and important action on Reserve 
matters will result. 


The principal problems discussed a! 
the conferences concerned the promo 
tion of Reserve officers, and the pla 
of having affairs of the Reserve ( 
rectly administered by the Assistant 
Secretary of War. 

The conference brought forth tl 
matter of the vast inequality in promo 
tion possibilities between Regul: 
Army and Reserve officers, a cond 
tion to which attention was called 
the address to the convention by M: 
Gen, John L. Hines, Chief of Staf 
Safeguarding the promotion in the It 
serves, the same as in the Regula! 














\;my, so that the commissioned grade 

be filled by those whose experi- 
e fits them for the rank held, is the 
which all 
Length of service now required 


toward are striving. 
for 
elivibility for promotion is considered 
brief, and there is likely to be a 
ision of the regulations to place the 
motion on a more reasonable basis. 
lhe relegation of the so-called ‘‘ dead 
wood’’ to an inactive list may be a re- 
sult of the eonference. Arguments fa- 
voring this have been evidenced in Re- 
serve cireles for a long time, it being 
elieved that those of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps who ‘‘play the game’’ 
should be deserving of greater consid- 
eration than those who pay absolutely 
no attention to their obligations under 
The distinction be- 


‘*inaetive’’ 


their commissions. 


tween the ‘‘active’’ and 
groups will be that only those in the 
former group will be entitled to pro- 
motion, 

Another plan that will possibly re- 
sult from the conference, is that a rep- 
Reserve officers in 


shall 
these will be enabled to confer with 


resentative of all 


each corps area be chosen and 


the corps area commanders on matters 
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There will 
also be a representative in Washing- 


pertaining to the Reserves. 


representing all Reserve officers 
who will consult with the War Depart- 
ment. 


ton 


By this plan it is hoped to 
create still better relations than now 
exist between the two components. The 
R. O. A. 


president of the association be the rep- 


first suggested that a vice- 


resentative in Washington with semi- 
official status, but the idea was modi- 
fied since only about one-fifth of the 
Reserve officers belong to that associa- 
tion. 

The eommittee of Reserve officers 
who met with the officials of the War 
Department Brig. Gen, Roy 
Hoffman, Okla.; Col. Arthur J. Elliott, 
Mo.; Col. C. L. Borres, Ill.; Col. E. B. 
Tuttle, Tex.; Lt. Col. Ralph Durkee, 
Tex. ; Maj. Phelps Montgomery, Conn. ; 
Lt. Col. H. E. Bullis, N. Y.; Maj. Hart 
C. Foster, Ky.; Maj. A. Granger, LIL; 
Lt. Col. Owel Johnson, Okla.; Lt. C. J. 
MeQuillan, Ariz.; Lt. Col. R. P. Tis- 
dale, Colo.; Capt. Wm. M. Robinson, 
Jr., Ga.; Lt. D. J. Wolfe, Mich.; Lt. 
Col. Fred B. Ryons, Nebr. ; Maj. Theo 
dore Arter, Jr., Pa.; Lt. Col. Frank 
Baker, N. Dak., Capt. W. W. 
Breite, Colo. 


were: 


and 





Heard in Reserve Circles 


WENTY-ONE Reserve officers are 

to attend the special courses of the 
\rmy War College this year. The first 
vroup has completed the six weeks’ per- 
sonnel and mobilization an- 
ther group of eight officers recently 
reported to take up supply and in- 
third 
vroup will attend the course in mili- 
tary intelligence later in the year. 

® 


THE ANNUAL convention of the Okla- 


course ; 


istrial mobilization, and a 


homa Department of the Reserve Offi- 


cers’ Association included among its 
the That the 
Regular Army personnel on duty with 


Organized 


resolutions following : 


Reserves be selected with 
great care and with a view especially as 
to their qualifications to interest the 
civilian population in support of the 
National Defense Act through the Re- 
serve component of the Army and that 
they be charged with this duty: That 
when so selected and tested and hav- 
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ing proven their qualifications by pro- 
ducing results, should be changed with 
less frequency. © 

THERE ARE a number of organized 
bands in the Reserve. The band of 
the 339th Infantry at Detroit, Mich., 
numbers about fifty pieces. All of its 
personnel is drawn from the Detroit 
Street Railways, which organization 
donates the use of a spacious rehearsal 
room. Staff Sgt. Walter E. Steele, 
Service Company, the regimental band 
leader, is an employee of the street 
railways, and gives a large share of his 
time to the development and training 
of the band. ® 


Masor Earu Naiwen, Air Corps, won 
the Army golf championship for 1926 
at Philadelphia by defeating Capt. 
James H. Gay, 316th Infantry, one up 
on the 36th hole. 

ce) 

Tue 313rn Infantry will hold a se- 
ries of conferences during the winter 
at Seranton and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The 
conferences at the latter place will 
eover the following subjects: 

Inactive training and its relation to 

summer camps. 

Regimental mobilization and how ac- 

complished. 

Organization and functioning of 

regiment and smaller units. 

The solution of tactical problems. 

The mechanism of close and ex- 

tended order. 

The powers and limitations of Infan- 

try arms. 

The platoon in attack and defense. 

The company in attack and defense. 

The battalion and regiment in attack 

and defense. 

Camps and marches. 

The supply of the regiment and 

smaller units in the field. 


AFTER HAVING closed down on origi 
nal appointments in all grades of the 
O. R. C. for the Infantry and (: 
branches, the War Department a 
the decision by now permitting o 
pointment of second lieutenants 
all sources. 

® 

THe Program for Armistice Day , 
Gulf Coast Military Academy, Gulf. 
port, Miss., consisted of a general in 
spection by Col. Rowell, R. 0. T. © 
officer, Fourth Corps Area; a parade, 
and a competitive drill. Judges for the 
drill were Maj. W. P. Tyler, Inf., as- 
sistant chief of staff, 87th Division. 
and Capt. L. H. Barnhill, adjutant 
87th Division. First Lieut. H. A. 
Brown is the professor of military 
science and tactics at the academy. 

® 

** THE RESERVE OFFICERS are the very 
backbone of our citizen army which 
will be called into being during any 
future national emergency. These men 
have taken upon their shoulders th: 
task of keeping themselves prepared 
and of assisting in advocating pre 
paredness of our nation whenever and 
wherever they have an appropriate op 
portunity for so doing. These patriotic 
citizens give freely of their time, en 
ergy and funds to this worthy cause. 
They are most unselfish in this laud- 
able enterprise. 

“‘They are entitled to our respect 
and admiration for their fearless atti- 
tude in voluntarily aiding the United 
States government in this stupendous 
task of adequate and reasonable pre- 
paredness. They are the active, wide- 
awake and broadminded men 
visualize the absolute necessity of their 
country’s needs at a critical hour. And 
their participation in this vital scheme 


who 
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o! national preparedness, which they ful to their trust. They do not neglect 
follow as an avocation, is indeed proof their business or their families be- 
that they are upright, dependable, cause they are Reserve officers. They 
capable and foursquare citizens of this are better business men and better 
city, county, state and the United heads of families because of adequate 
States. These Reserve officers, which perception of their civie and domestic 
includes all National Guard officers duties and a general sense of respon- 
n La Crosse, are men who always sibility more keenly developed. This 
and in any situation will give good city, county and state has every reason 
accounts of themselves. Their military to be justly proud of its efficient mem- 
training fits them all the better for po- bers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps of 
sitions in their daily life which require the Army of the United States.’’ 


keen foresight, executive ability, sound —From Armistice Day address by 
judgment, perseverence, patience, and Lieut. Col. G. A. Wieser, Inf., at 
ready adaptability to unforseen situa- First Presbyterian Church, La 
tions. They are dependable and faith- Crosse, Wis. 


D 


Therefore Be It Resolved 


That we, the Georgia Department of the American 
Legion, in convention assembled in Albany, Georgia, 
on June 17, 1926, do hereby whole-heartedly con- 
gratulate Representative James and the members of 
his military affairs committee who opposed the bill to 
abolish military training in the schools and colleges, 
and do hereby urge our Senators and Congressmen of 
Georgia to do all in their power to continue the means 
now in foree to give the young men of this nation 
military training. This training not only is assistance 
in ease of war, but teaches loyalty to the Flag and 
the Nation for which it stands, and inculcates a spirit 
of patriotism in the people and an appreciation of law 
and obedience thereto, all of which tend to rear a 
generation of strong, clear-minded, loyal and devoted 
citizens. A man who is not willing to fight for his 
nation in time of war is not worthy of the protection 
of that nation in time of peace. 

While the American Legion is opposed to war and 
trusts that this nation will never again be involved in 
conflict of arms, yet we appreciate the necessity of 
rearing a strong and vigorous young manhood who 
will be ready to spring to the assistance of the United 
States in time of emergency. 
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Great Britain 


Quarters for As an example of what 
Officers one nation considers 
for the hous- 
ing of its military personnel, the fol- 
lowing description of the officers’ quar- 
ters at the Royal Air Force station at 


Kenley, England, is interesting. 


necessary 


The officers’ quarters are built along 
roads running through a small wood, 
each building being detached from its 
neighbors so that the families may en- 
the 
dations of civilians. 


joy ordinary living aecommo- 
The officers, for quartering purposes, 
are divided into five groups, by rank, 
as follows: 
Group 1—The air vice-marshal in 
command. 
Group 2- 
captain. 
Group 


- Air commodore or group 


3— Wing commander or 
squadron leader in command of station. 

Group 4—Squadron leader. 

Group 5—F lying officer. 

The total area of rooms exclusive of 
halls and passages for each 
varies from 3,350 square feet for group 
1 to 1,130 square feet for group 5. The 
normal number of rooms runs from 
eleven rooms, four servants’ rooms, 
kitchen and three baths for group 1 to 
six rooms, one servants’ room, kitchen 
and one bath for group 5. 
ters are partially furnished. 


Finland 
Cyclist There are three cyclist bat- 
Battalions talions in the Finnish army, 
each battalion approxima- 
ting their war strength of one thousand 


700 


group 


The quar- 


men. The battalions are compose: 
three rifle companies and one mac 


Whil 


companies ar 


gun company of six guns. 
machine gun cyclist 
present equipped with ordinary n 
tary bicycles, a project is being dk 
oped to equip these companies y 
motorcycles. During the winter mont 
these battalions are used as ski batt 
The Finnish ski differs from | 
Norwegian and Swiss type of ski 
that the 
the boot but is simply held on the | 
by a loop through which the boot 
which has a raised point, is thrust, thus 
permitting the ski to be 
easily. 


ions. 


Finnish ski is not bound | 


diseard 1 


Japan 


Annual The annual grand man 
Maneuvers vers of the Japanese arm) 

were scheduled to be hi 
in November in the Saga Prefectur 
on the Island of Kyushu, the most 
southern of the archipelago. The 6th 
and 12th Divisions with several techni 
eal units of other divisions were to tak: 
part in the exercises which were to 
feature the operations necessary fo 
the maintenance of communication lb 
tween Japan proper and Korea i) 
time of war, as well as the defense 0 
Kyushu itself. 

General Prinee Nashimoto 
command the offensive forces and Ge 
eral Shirakawa the defensive. 

The foreign military attaches wer 
as usual, invited to attend the maneu 
vers. The United States will be re) 
resented by two officers. 

In addition to the special grand 


was 10 
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ineuvers, several other large maneu- 
rs were scheduled for the fall sea- 
n. The largest of these was to be 
division versus division problem in 
e Gifu Prefecture near Nagoya under 
the direction of Marshal Uehara, where 
with 


and wireless liaison 


especially was to be tested. 


aison air 

Special cavalry maneuvers were also 
to be held in the same area under the 
direction of the Inspector of Cavalry. 

A grand naval maneuver, in which 
some eighty seacraft and a large num- 
ber of aircraft was to participate, was 
to be held off Goto Island, Kyushu. 
The naval maneuver was to take place 
at approximately the same time and 
with the same objects involved as the 
irmy grand maneuvers. 

The fall exercises of the Japanese 
troops in Manchuria were designed to 
test new military weapons, including 
armored trains, antiaircraft weapons, 
aireraft and radio units. 


Training of With the reduction of the 
Recruits term of active service with 
the the military 
authorities have found it necessary to 


colors, 


request an inerease in the number of 
noneommissioned officers to provide for 
the proper the reeruits. 
The army estimates as submitted to the 
Treasury Department call for an in- 


training of 


crease of 800 noncommissioned officers 
and the employment of 6,400 civilian 
artisans to relieve the enlisted person- 
nel from all non-military duties. It is 
planned to distribute the additional 
noncommissioned officers at the rate of 
one per company with two to each com- 
pany to the Imperial Guard, the Ko- 
The 
artisans are to be assigned at the rate 
of eighty to each regiment. 


rean and Manchurian divisions. 


Pre-Conscrip- That the pre-conserip- 
tional Training tional training system 

is proving to be a 
great success is attested by the fact 
that although this system was only in- 
troduced on July 1, last, by the end 
of that month 15,130 schools were giv- 
ing this training with 1,128,386 youths 
under Not the 
the attractive features to the individual 
of the new scheme is the fact that the 


instruction. least of 


young men are enabled to shorten ma- 
terially their future term of conserip 
tion by enrollment in the school units 
while pursuing 
demic studies. 


their ordinary aca- 


Carrier The Japanese have ex- 


Pigeon Service pended approximately 
$40,000 yearly for the 
past four years on the improvement 
of the earrier-pigeon 
The the birds now 
reached a most satisfactory state. At 
a recent maneuver of the 2d Division 
at Sendai, 1,500 
by the Telegraph Regiment and re- 


army service. 


training of has 


birds were released 


ports show that excellent results were 
obtained. 

Russia 
The Red 


Army 


that the 
education, both general and 
military, of the officers of all 
grades was causing a low state of effi- 
ciency in the army, and further, that 


Recognizing poor 


there were no trained officers available 
for an expanded army, the government 
leaders 
great 
schools was started 


determined to remedy these 


defects. A system of military 
which has devel- 
oped so that it now includes schools 
for company officers and higher com- 
mands, for specialists in general, for 
special branch training, for noncom- 
missioned officers, and to provide re- 
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The Madsen Machine Rifle in Morocco 
During the war in Morocco in 1925, 25 Infantry battalions and 2 cavalry regiments 


were armed with the Madsen machine rifle. 


in service in Morocco. 


In all there were 500 of these guns 


This gun was invented, designed and manufactured by the 
Danish Recoil Rifle Syndicate, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


It is recoil operated, fires nor- 


mal service cartridges, weighs 16 Ibs. 2 ozs. complete, magazines contain 40 rounds, 


and is air cooled. 


It was developed during the latter part of the World War. 


Since 


the war it has been given trials in this country but was not considered as favorably 
as other designs 


serve officers. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 75,000 men yearly take the 
one year course in regimental noncom- 
missioned officers schools. 

Conseript graduates from the mid- 
dle grade and higher civilian schools 
are placed in special detachments and 
trained as reserve officers. It is esti- 
mated that from 10,000 to 12,000 will 
be so trained yearly. 


For several years prominent officials 
have advocated militarizing the civil 
At the beginning of the pres- 
ent school year an advanced course in 
military training was introduced in all 
high schools and technical schools. It 
is divided into a theoretical course in 
war technique and a practical course 
of two months during the summer. All 


schools. 


students who will be conscripts next 
year must take the course. 


China 


Study of the battle 
field at Nankow Pass 
gives additional evi 
dences of the needs for revising our 
old ideas of the efficiency of Chinese 
armies and indicates the remarkab|i 
advance in military science which some 
of the warring factions in China hav: 
made in the past few years. 


Battle Lines 
at Nankow Pass 


It will be remembered that the Kuo 
minchun, or National Army, of Gen 
Feng Yu-hsiang withdrew from the 
Peking area in April, 1926, and re- 
treated to a strong position covering 
Nankow Pass, some fifty miles to the 
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northwest. Here the National Army 
rested until August, during which time 
they were able to concentrate on the 
building of a defensive position. On 
August 14, the combined forces of Mar- 
shals Wu and Chang attacked the po- 


sition and captured the pass. 


Shortly after the retreat of the Kuo- 
minchun, at the invitation of Gen. 
Chang Hsueh-liang, certain foreigners 
from Peking were invited to visit the 
seene of the fighting. 

Writing of the battlefield, a foreign 
observer reports that the National 
Army had an unusually elaborate 
trench system, well developed in all of 
its details but poorly sited, some of the 
trenches being on the skyline. The 
trench system consisted of well revetted 
traversed trenches in front of which, 
on the enemy side, was the following: 


A trench about six feet deep and 
six feet wide with sharp stakes one 
foot in height planted in the bottom; 

A trench of the same dimensions 
with a high voltage live wire on stakes 
in the bottom and on the enemy side; 

A high brush entanglement with 
heavy planks full of nails, points up, 
lying on the ground just in rear. 


The attacking troops of the allied 
armies brought a heavy concentration 
of artillery to bear on the Kuominchun 
position under cover of which the In- 
fantry advanced and occupied the 
ground. General Chang stated that he 
had used four regiments of 120 modern 
guns in the artillery bombardment and 
to cover the assault. Fragments of 
3-ineh trench mortar projectiles, 
75-mm. shells and 155-mm. howitzer 
shells were noted in the position, in- 
cluding high-explosive shells, all of 
which is unusual in Chinese warfare. 

The details of this action seem to 
mark a definite advance in Chinese 
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warfare for in previous engagements 
artillery firing has not been very ef- 
fective due to extreme ranges and to 
lack of observation and adjustment. 
In addition, Chinese troops have rarely 
shown any initiative in the type of 
fighting usually necessary to the storm- 
ing of an entrenched position after an 
artillery preparation. In this par- 
ticular engagement, although there was 
probably very little counterbattery fir- 
ing and the ranges short against a very 
visible target, the results show an ex- 
cellent concentration and adjustment 
of fire. 
France 

Infantry The study of peace-time 
Instruction organization, im p or tant 

though it is, is not by any 
means conclusive as showing the trend 
of tactical doctrines and the develop 
ment of military ideas. Too often, the 
limitations economy pro- 
grams place a definite limitation on the 
adoption of new organizations or new 
equipment, and it is therefore to the 
higher military schools that the student 
must go to discover evidences of pro- 


foreed by 


gress. 


The truth of this in our own service 


is too well known to require any ex- 


amples as proof. That it is also true 
in France is shown by a comparison 
of actual French organization with the 
theoretical units used in problems at 
the Ecole de Guerre and other schools. 

The division used in problems at the 
Eeole de Guerre consists of the follow- 
ing: 

Infantry: Three regiments, one bat- 
talion of pioneers, and a center of in- 
struction; all under the command of a 
general officer. 

Reconnaissance: One troop of cav- 
alry, one cyclist company and three 
machine gun motor cars. 
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Artillery: One three-battalion regi- 
ment of 75-mm., one two-battalion regi- 
ment of 155-mm. howitzers, and one in- 
struction battery. 

Engineers: Two companies. 

Communication: One telegraph com- 
pany and one radio detachment. 

Air: 


meteorological post. 


One balloon company and one 


The Infantry regiment has one pla- 
toon of cavalry, a headquarters com- 
with 
Stokes mortars, and three battalions. 
The battalion rifle 
companies, each company built up of 


pany three 37-mm. guns, six 


consists of three 
twelve combat groups; and one ma- 


chine gun company of four sections 
each of two groups of two guns. 
Machine gun 


are not included as divisional troops 


battalions and tanks 


but are often used for reinforcement 
purposes. The machine gun battalion 
eonsists of three machine gun c¢om- 
panies and one rifle company. The 
tank battalion of three companies dis- 
poses of forty-five combat tanks. 

The function of the commander of 
divisional Infantry has not been laid 
down definitely. At times, this gen- 
eral officer commands the front line 
units as a whole and coordinates the 
action and fire of the regiments. On 
other oceasions, he is used to command 
a portion only of the attack and, simi- 
larly, in the defensive, he functions in 


only two of the three regimental s 
tors. 

It is believed that many French 0! 
cers prefer a brigade organization wi 
four Infantry regiments as lending 
self better to a prolonged effort by t! 
division. 

The French cling to the belief th 
the attack must 
phases or bounds and never with 
unlimited objective. The necessity « 
building up a ‘‘ base de feu’’ is stress 
in order that the artillery can support 
the Infantry all the way through, tha‘ 
the machine and 37-mm. guns may | 
advanced and _ counterattacks | 
promptly dealt with. 

Attack formations usually consist 0! 
the three regiments abreast, each hay 


consist of seve) 


ing one or two battalions in front lin: 
depending on. whether a battalion is 
The 37-mm 
guns are generally given to the batta! 
ions with the mortars at the disposal o| 
the regimental commander. When ligh: 


held in division reserve. 


tank units are used, they are usuall) 
assigned to reinforce the Infantry on 
the basis of one tank section for each 
200 meters of front. For example, a 
battalion attacking on a front of 400 
500 meters with two companies in first 
line and one company in reserve woul: 
have one tank section (5 tanks) with 
each company, thus providing for th« 
echelonment of the tanks in depth. 


D 


Your Order for Magazine Subscriptions 


Before you place your order for magazine or peri- 
odieal subseriptions let the Infantry Association’s 


Book Department send you its catalog. 


The clubbing 


arrangements will save you money. 
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Membership and Dues 


Prompt payment of dues is a great 
to any society or association. It 
s generally just as easy to pay when 
first notice is sent as to wait for sev- 
| notices. Since such a large pro- 
portion of dues to the Infantry Asso- 
ition are payable in November, De- 
would be 
for $3.00 
would be mailed to us promptly. 


cember and January we 


vreatly assisted if checks 

In addition to many new members 
from the Regular service sent us by 
hbraneh seeretaries, we are indebted to 
the following who have brought the 
matter of membership in this Associ- 
the 
Guard and Reserve officers. 


tion to attention of National 
Those who 
sent in members directly to us since 
the last list was published in the No- 


vember Journal, are the following: 


Capt. C. H. St. Germain, Inf., Instructor, 


New York N. G. 11 
Capt. Paul D. Connor, Instructor, 

148th Inf., Ohio N. G. 9 
Major Wm. J. Connolly, Inf., Instructor, 

83rd Div. O. R. 1 
Lt. Col. B. O. Davis, Cav., .Instructor, 

Ohio N. G. 1 
Col. F. D. Wickham, 

91st Div. O. R. 1 
Capt. B. H. Hensley, Instructor, 

Kentucky N. G. 1 
Capt. E. T. Wheatley, Instructor, 

140th Inf., Mo. N. G. 1 
Col. L. C. Bennett, Instructor, 

Minn. N. G. 1 
Lt. Col. G. A. Wieser, Instructor, 

101st Div. O. R. 1 
Capt. Arthur Blackburn, 

319th Inf. O. R. 1 


Major Albert Tucker, Inf., Instructor, 
Texas N. G. 
® 


Do you patronize the Book Department 
of the Association? We are prepared to 


procure any book or magazine for you. 
We prepay postage. 


1926 Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the United 

States Infantry Association will be 
held in the Infantry Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 8 p. m., December 20, 
1926. 
and Treasurer will be read at the meet- 
ing. No the 


be elected, as 


The reports of the Secretary 
officers or members of 
Exeeutive Council will 
all terms expire next year. 
LU 

If you fail to receive any number of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL drop us a post 
card and we will send the copies you did 
not receive. 
) 


Further Donations to Infantry 
School Recreation Center Project 


HE following are additional sub- 
Naan to the Infantry School 
Recreation Center Project, reported 
since the April, 1926, issue of the IN- 
FANTRY JOURNAL: 


Boxes in Doughboy Stadium, $100 
each: 184th Infantry, 162d Infantry, 
339th Infantry, 112th Infantry, 325th 
Infantry, 7th Infantry (three boxes), 
Kk O. T. C. North Carolina State Col- 
Jege, 320th Infantry, 348th Infantry. 

Life Memberships ($100) in Officers’ 
Club and Box in Stadium: Lieut. Col. 
G. C. Marshall. 

Active Memberships in Officers’ Club 
($10): Capt. J. E. Uhrig, Lieut. J. L. 
McElroy, Lieut. C. D. Ovenfelt, Maj. 
A. T. Rich, Capt. C. A. Shamotulski, 
Lieut. W. B. Griffith, Capt. A. G. 
Hutchinson, and Capt. H. J. Robertson, 


First Lieut. Henry H. Fay, 24th In- 
fantry, is now the Secretary of the 
Recreation Center Board at Fort Ben- 
ning, relieving Capt. J. T. Zellars, Inf. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


‘The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of th, 


Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its 


est 


standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of 


professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
knowledge with particular reference to the role of Infantry in modern wo 





Article III of the Constitution. 


uch 
.” 


OFFICERS 


President—MaJsor GENERAL HARRY A. SMITH 
Vice-President—BRIGADIER GENERAL BRIANT H. WELLS 
Secretary—MAJor PAUL J. MUELLER 
Additional Members of Executive Council—CoLoneL JOHN J. ToFFEY, COLONEL ALeEx- 
ANDER J. MACNAB, JR., LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. Burtt, LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON, MAJOR JOSEPH A. ATKINS, AND MAJOR WILLIAM A. 


GANOE. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Na- 
tional Guard and Officers’ Reserve Corps, are eligible for membership in the Associa- 
tion. Membership dates from the first of month following the date of election. 

Annual dues, and subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL, $3.00 a year, payable 


in advance. 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 


Washington. 


Local Branches and Organization Representatives 


The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 


Pres.: Col. Wait C. Johnson, 24th Inf. 
Sec.: Maj. L. P. Ford, Inf. 
Asst. Sec.: Capt. R. M. Sandusky, Inf. 


The Tank School, Camp Meade, Md. 
Col. C. H. Miller, Inf. (Tanks). 


Washington, D. C. 
Pres.: Col. Fred R. Brown, G. S. 


V.-Pres.: Maj. Charles Thompson, G. S. 


Sec.-Treas.: Maj. R. E. O’Brien, Inf. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


Pres.: Lieut. Col. John Scott, Inf. 
Sec.: Maj. Troy B. Middleton, Inf. 


West Point, N. Y. 


Pres.: Brig. Gen. Merch B. Stewart. 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. George S. Eyster, Inf. 
Treas.: Capt. Francis Heraty, Inf. 
Hars. 2d Corps Area, 
Governor’s Island, N. Y. 
Rep.: Capt. William Hones, Inf. 


Ist Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 


Pres.: Col. J. F. Preston, 1st Inf. 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. A. J. Monger, ist Inf. 
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Fort Sheridan, Ili. (2d Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Perry L. Miles, 2d Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Morris M. Keck, 
2d Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. P. L. Sadler, 2d Inf. 
Fort Wayne, Mich. (2d Inf.) 


Pres.: Lieut. Col. Jas. G. Hannah, 2d 
Inf. 


V.-Pres.: Maj. Max B. Garber, 2d Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Wm. J. Niederpruem, 2d Inf. 
Fort Brady, Mich. (2d Inf.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. A. E. Deitsch, 2d Inf. 
Sec.: Ist Lieut. Henry W. Isbell, 2d Inf. 
3d Infantry (Fort Snelling, Minn.) 
Regtl. Rep.: 1st Lieut. James Notestein, 
3d Inf. 

Fort George Wright, Wash. (4th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Henry A. Ripley, 4th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. W. L. Clemensen, 4th Inf. 

Fort Missoula, Mont. (4th Inf.) 


Pres.: Capt. Edwin E. Elliott, 4th Inf. 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. E. M. Sutherland, 4th 
Inf. 
Fort Lawton, Wash. (4th Inf.) 


Pres.: Lieut. Col. H. G. Davids, 4th Inf. 
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5th Infantry (Portland, Me.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Maj. Albert T. Rich, 5th 
Inf. 

6th Infantry (Jefferson Bks., Mo.) 
Sec.: Capt. G. L. Hartman, 6th Inf. 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash. (7th Inf.) 


Pres.: Col. F. J. Morrow, 7th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. T. A. Harris, 7th Inf. 


Fort Screven, Ga. (8th Inf.) 


Pres.: Col. R. J. Burt, 8th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Maximilian Clay, 8th Inf. 


Fort Moultrie, S. C. (8th Inf.) 


Pres.: Lieut. Col. R. John West, 8th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Lewis Simons, 8th Inf. 


9th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 


Pres.: Col. E. G. Peyton, 9th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. W. F. Freehoff, 9th Inf. 


Fort Thomas, Ky. (10th Inf.) 


Pres.: Col. Dana T. Merrill, 10th Inf. 
Sec.: 2d Lieut. Earl Mattice, 10th Inf. 
1ith Infantry (Fort Benj. Harrison, Ind.) 
.: Lieut. Col. E. J. Nowlen, 11th 


Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. E. A. Green, 11th Inf. 


13th Infantry (Fort Andrews, Mass.) 
Pres.: Col. W. K. Naylor, 13th Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. R. G. Lehman, 13th Inf. 
14th Infantry (Fort Davis, C. Z.) 

Rep.: Capt. Ira E. Ryder, 14th Inf. 
Tientsin, China (15th Inf.) 


Pres.: Col. Isaac Newell, 15th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. G. A. M. Anderson, 15th Inf. 


16th Infantry 

V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Sheldon W. And- 
ing, 16th Inf. 

' | ae 1st Lieut. Philip H. Kron, 16th 
nf. 


17th Infantry (Fort Crook, Neb.) 


Pres.: Col. C. A. Trott, 17th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. J. B. Harvey, 17th Inf. 


Fort Des Moines, Ia. (17th Inf.) 
Rep.: 1st Lieut. R. F. Ennis, 17th Inf. 


19th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 

' - Sammag Lieut. Col. S. T. Mackall, 19th 
nf. 

Sec.: Capt. R. M. Fitzpatrick, 19th Inf. 
20th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 


Pres.: Col. Fred L. Munson, 20th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Carl C. Anderson, 20th Inf. 


Fort Sill, Okla. (20th Inf.) 
Pres.: Maj. P. W. Newgarden, 20th Inf. 


2ist Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 
Pres.: Col. Ralph McCoy, 21st Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. G. W. Lester, 21st Inf. 
22d Infantry (Fort McPherson, Ga.) 


Pres.: Col. Geo. F. Baltzell, 22d Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. S. C. Harrison, 22d Inf. 


23d Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Pres.: Col. Charles B. Clark, 23d Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. James Hunter, 23d Inf. 
25th Infantry (Camp Stephen D. Little, 
Ariz.) 
Pres.: Maj. A. H. Bailey, 25th Inf. 
1st V.-Pres.: Capt. John H. Nankivell, 
25th Inf. 
2d V.-Pres.: Capt. Edwin H. Randle, 
25th Inf. (Douglas, Ariz.) 
Sec.: Ist Lieut. E. M. Byles, 25th Inf. 
26th Infantry (Plattsburg Bks., N. Y.) 
Pres.: Col. John H. Hughes, 26th Inf. 
Sec.: Maj. Vernon Evans, 26th Inf. 
27th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 
Pres.: Col. Laurence Halstead, 27th Inf. 
; ‘ eeescues Capt. Willard S. Paul, 27th 
nf. 
Madison Bks., N. Y. (ist Bn., 28th Inf.) 
Pres.: Maj. A. Ellicott Brown, 28th Inf. 


Ist Lieut. E. J. FitzGerald, 28th 
Inf. 


Fort Niagara, N. Y. (28th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. R. E. Ingram, 28th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. S. J. Grogan, 28th Inf. 
30th Infantry (Presidio of S. F., Cal.) 
Pres.: Col. F. C. Bolles, 30th Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. H. N. Gilbert, 30th Inf. 
34th Infantry (Fort Eustis, Va.) 
, Pres.: Col. Thomas W. Darrah, 34th 
nf. 
Sec.: Capt. George L. Eberle, 34th Inf. 


35th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 
Rep.: 1st Lieut. C. L. King, 35th Inf. 


Fort Douglas, Utah (38th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. W. B. McCaskey, 38th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Maj. J. C. Thomas, 38th Inf. 
Sec.-Treas.: Capt. C. J. Allen, 38th Inf. 


Fort Logan, Col. (38th Inf.) 


Pres.: Lieut. Col. Lochlin W. Caffey, 
38th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Maurice Rose, 38th Inf. 


45th Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 
Pres.: Col. E. W. Tanner, 45th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. J. C. McGovern, 45th Inf. 

57th Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 


Pres.: Col. C. C. Todd, 57th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Maj. John H. Caron, 57th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. A. J. McFarland, 57th Inf. 


Porto Rico (65th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. G. H. Estes, 65th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Walter C. Short, 
65th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Frederick McCabe, 65th Inf. 


130th Infantry, Illinois N. G. 


Pres.: Col. A. L. Culbertson. 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Robert W. Davis. 
Sec.: Capt. John E. Wansbrough. 














$1,500 Prize for Music Suitable for 
An Infantry Song 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL announces a contest for the musie for ‘‘ Th: 
Infantry Song’’ with a prize of $1,500.00 cash for the entry adjudge: 
the winner. 

The Infantry has for years felt the need of a song that it can eal 
its own. Many attempts have been made to produce it, but none has 
been successful. 

The largest body of Infantrymen ever assembled in the history of 
America was demobilized a few years ago. Those millions of Doughboy: 
had a spirit that has been nurtured in hearts of American Infantryman 
for 150 years; that spirit needs to be translated into musie and song 
for the Infantry of the present and of the future. 

As expressed by Sergeant Albert 8. Dowling, 7th Engrs., in his 
verses on the endeavor to produce an Infantry song: 


They’re goin’ to hav’ ’em a he-man’s song 
For th’ good old Infantry; 

A song to sound through th’ halls of time; 
An’ give to posterity, 

The sturdy souls, an’ the spirit bold, 

An’ th’ brave an’ honest hearts of gold 
Of th’ Fightin’ Infantry. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST: 


1. The contest is opened November 1, 1926, and is to be closed at noon on 
July 1, 1927. 

2. The object of the contest will be to produce original music, in march 
time, that will be suitable for a song (with chorus) for the Infantry. The 
music to be simple, catchy and capable of being learned readily by the rank 
and file, and at the same time that will be stirring and full of pep, but free 
from jazz. 

3. The prize of $1,500 will be paid to the contestant whose music is 
judged by a committee of judges appointed by the Executive Council of the 
Infantry Association as appropriate for the Infantry Song, subject to the 
approval of the Council. The Council reserves the right to reject any and 
all manuscripts entered in the contest. 

4. There will be no limit on the number of entries submitted by any con- 
testant. Citizens of the United States, or those who have declared their 
intentions to become citizens, will be eligible. 

5. The manuscripts shall be legibly written. The melody is to be arranged 
for piano or for band. Words suggested for the song may accompany the 
music. 

6. Contestant will be required to subscribe to all conditions of the contest 
on approved form, furnished upon request by the INFANTRY JOURNAL, before 
entry or entries will be accepted. 

7. The music judged the winner of the contest will become the property 
of the U. S. Infantry Association, which reserves all rights to publication. 
No general distribution or sale will be made until suitable words for the 
music, approved by the Executive Council, shall be announced. A royalty 
will be paid the composer. 

8. The usual rules concerning nom de plume will be adhered to. Only 
the name of the successful competitor will be published. 
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SO-HANDY 


PERSONAL FILE 


A Place for Everything and Everything in Its Place 


Every officer has offi- 
cial and personal papers 
which should and must 
be properly cared for. 

As a rule these impor- 
tant papers are thrown 
into a drawer, piled on a 
desk or table, or stuffed 
into out-of-way places 
where they can never be 
found and are finally lost. 

The Personal File 
solves the question of 


Small—6” x 10” x 12”. 
Light—Weight, 6 pounds. 
Safe—Efficient Lock. 
Compact—1,400 letters. 


Convenient—Vertical file. 


the care of your papers. 
They are always at hand 
when you want them. 


The Personal File is 
just the thing for the 
company orderly room. 
One for property papers 
and one for personal 
papers just fill the bill. 
Makes your _ records 
available when you want 
them. 


No more lost papers, no more searching and turning everything topsy-turvy in the 
orderly room. With the Personal File there’s only one place where a paper can be. 


A perfect filing device with Alphabetical Index. 


eled in olive green. 


Made of rolled cold steel and enam- 
A handsome and practical article that will serve all the purposes 


for which it is intended. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ready for immediate delivery. 


Sells elsewhere for $9.75 Each. Our Special Price $8.75 


United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building 


Washington, D. C. 








$f 


























There is only one best binder 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder 


For which all War 
Department regula- 
tions are punched, 


Price 
$2.10 





There is only one best place to purchase 


The Manufacturer of the best binder 
seeking the best distributing agency, 
has appointed your Association 





i] 
| 
| 
| 


The United States Infantry Association 
Sole Agents for the Army 


This binder is simple, efficient, and built for hard service. | 





| 
| 
Liberal discount for quantity purchases. | 
|| 
| 


| 


United States Infantry Association | 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. | 
| 
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The fundamentals of Infantry 
training in a single volume 





Basic 


A literal copy of the official 
training Regulations as issued 


Military by the War Department with 


Chapter on Military Courtesy. 








Training 





A substantially bound book of 575 pages 





No loose pamphlets to become lost and torn 


The least expensive as well as the best compilation 
yet prepared for basic instruction in the 
Regular Army, National Guard and 
Organized Reserves 


The entire contents is corrected up to August, 1926 


Not less than six copies 
Every Officer should bein every com- 


and Soldier pany library 


should read 


the chapter J 
on Military Price $1.75 


Quantity discounts 





Courtesy 


United States Infantry Association 


1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 

















Periodicals as Christmas Gifts 





A constant reminder through the year of the donor. 
The Literary Digest for a friend; Vogue for the 
wife, or Good Housekeeping for the mother. Our 
service covers the entire field. Catalogue on request. 


U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION -:- Washington, D. C. 











Essential Books 


As named in poll of 200 General Officers 
and officers of the General Staff, listed 
in order of their selection. 
“American Campaigns,” Steele = $10.00 
“Military Policy of the United States,” Upton 15 
“Principles of War,” Foch... d 1.00 
“Stonewall Jackson, ” Henderson 8.00 
*“Napoleon,” Jomini... ia ‘ 
“History of the United States Army,” Ganoe 5.00 
“Influence of Sea Power on History,” Mahan 5.00 
“Conduct of War,” von der Goltz... 1.00 
*“On War,” Clausewitz... 12.00 
*“Principles of Strategy,” Naylor... 
“Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, >» Creasy 2.00 
“Military History of the World _— Howland. . 3.00 
“Napoleon’s Maxims,” Burnod.. 75 
“Battle Studies,” du Picq.... silanes 2.50 
“Ludendorff’s Own Story ” a ' . 3.50 
“Defense of Duffer’s Drift, » Swinton ; 50 


These books may be sscuved Gites us at parame Sum. except 
those starred. These are out of print, though good second-hand 
copies may generally be had provided we are given a definite 
order to purchase them. 


United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 














Principles of A practical study of the Art of Command. 
Command Specially adapted to the use of young 


officers. Contains a wealth of information 
By Maj. R. E. Jones on the management of men. 


Price, $1.00 


























U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION -:- Washington, D. C. 
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yas Put this page where your wife can see it! 
Suggestions for a (hristmas Present 
for an Officer 





At $5 


History of the United States Army—-Ganoe, $ 
Field Service Regulations, cloth bound Ss 





5° 
I. 


Three Kalamazoo binders to take care 
of all those War Department leaflets, $6.: 


At S10 


American Campaigns—Steele, 
Tactics of River Crossings —Mertens, 


At $15 


Stonewall Jackson—Henderson, 

Influence of Sea Power on History—Mahan 
Fifteen Decisive Battles ofthe World—Creesy, 
Thirty Minute Talks—Stewart-Waldron, 


At $20 


Principles of War—Foch, 

On War—Clausewitz, 2.00 

Battle Studies—du Picq, 50 

Principles of Command— Jones, .00 

Elements of Military Hygiene—Ashburn -50 
These are bargains when grouped, but you may substitute a 


book of equal price from another group if you already have one 
of the books in any combination. 





United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 
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Military Sketching 


Map Reading 


4th Edition 


By Major Loren C. Grieves, Infantry 


Includes use of coordinates and developments in 


aerial photography and map reproduction. 


Price $1.50 














American 


DENTITION CARD 
2 CARD CASE 

3. BILL COMPARTMENT. 
4 TICKET POCKET 

5 COIN PURSE 























ey PONY 
Ry i dASe hy ‘ 
~! yes y rar 


Supply Department 


Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 


So Compact 
So Neat 
So Handy 


Genuine 
Leather 
First-Class 
Workmanship 


Black 
Sheepskin, 
$1.00 


Imported 
Lambskin, 
Tan, 
$1.50, 
Postpaid 
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‘sighting, COMPASS netics” 


$2.50 Postpaid 


These compasses are identical with those issued to officers during 


the war, and are new, and in 
perfect condition. 


Each compass packed in substantial box with full instructions for use. Fine for a gift. 


UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 











A Genuine Cowhide Brief Case 


At a Reasonable Price 











Specifications 





























Heavy, tough-tex- 
tured leather. Flex- 
ible leather gussets. 
Two pockets. Mould- 
ed leather handle. 
Strong buckle straps. 
Nickel plated lock 
and key. Cordovan 


finish. 


U.S. Infantry Assn. 
Washington, D. C. 











Price 
$6.25 
Delivered 


15 x 10 Inches 
































For an Officer’s Library 


War With 
Mexico 
Justin H. Smith 


Two volumes 


10" 


Napoleon 
as a General 


Count von Wartenburg 
Two volumes 


| Qo” 


Military Side of 
Japanese Life 
Capt. M. D. Kennedy 


‘—— 


American 
Campaigns 
Matthew Forney Steele 
Two volumes 


+10” 











Sir Douglas 
Haig’s Command 
G. A. B. Dewar 


Two volumes 


10° 


Robert E. Lee 


the Soldier 


Sir Frederick Maurice 


i Sang 


Military Memoirs 
of a Confederate 
Gen. E. P. Alexander 


$5 :00 


On War 


Gen. Carl von Clausewitz 
Revised edition 


Three volumes 


§ ] 7.00 


Gallipoli 
John en 


La 


New edition ~ 


$4.50 


Ve 
Om 


‘et 


History of the 
Great War 


John Buchan 


Four volumes 
+9 Qo” 





Warfare - 
Col. Oliver L. Spaulding 
Capt. Hoffman Nickerson 

Col. John W. Wright” 


$00. ae 


History of the 
United States 
Army 


Maj. William A. Ganoe 


$5.00 





United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building 


Washington, D. C. 
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Visiting Cards 





We invite all readers and members to 
avail themselves of the very efficient 
service we are prepared to render in 


furnishing visiting cards. 


We register, file, protect and keep your 
plate so that it is instantly and at all 
times available no matter where you 
are or how much you are moved 


around. 


All you do is drop us a postal when 


you want cards. 


Have your plate sent here for filing 
now even though you don’t need cards 


immediately. 


Descriptive Style Sheet and Price List 
sent upon request. 


United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 
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Standard Authors in Sets at Bargain Prices 


One or two of these sets should be in every Company Library. Read the titles 
and you will agree with us. 





MARK TWAIN: REX BEACH: 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer The Auction Block 

Tom Sawyer Abroad, etc. The Net 

Huckleberry Finn The Barrier 

A Connecticut Yankee, etc. The Spoilers 

Pudd’nhead Wilson The Winds of Chance 

The Thirty Thousand Dollar Bequest The Ne’er Do Well 

The Prince and the Pauper The Silver Horde 

The American Claimant, etc. Heart of the Sunset 

The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, The Iron Trail 

etc. Rainbow’s End 

Life on the Missiissippi. Published at $48.00 
Published at $49.00 Our Price, $24.00 
Our Price $25.00 


O. HENRY: CRAIG KENNEDY: 


The Gentle Grafter The Silent Bullet 
The Voice of the City The Poisoned Pen 
irligi The Dream Doctor 
Whirligigs “ 
The Heart of the West = War pone 
Sixes and Sevens The Socia Gangster 
Roads of Destiny The Treasure Train 
illi The Ear in the Wall 
The Four Million 
: ineinen The Goal of the Gods 
Strictly Business : : 
Opti The Exploits of Elaine 
“rome j The R f Elaine 
Cabbages and Kings G e oe 0 
The Trimmed Lamp Th, b sear 
Rolling Stones he Forgers 
Published at $35.00 Published at $48.00 
Our Price, $20.00 Our Price, $24.00 


CONAN DOYLE: RUDYARD KIPLING: 


A Study in Scarlet Plain Tales from the Hills 

The Green Flag The Light that Failed 

The Sign of the Four The City of Dreadful Night 

The Firm of Girdlestone The Phantom ’Rickshaw 

The Adventures of Gerard Soldiers Three 

The Return of Sherlock Holmes Poems and Ballads 

The Hound of the Baskervilles Mine Own People 

Micha Clarke Under the Deodars 

The White Company The Story of the Gadsbys 

Sir Nigel Letters of Marque 
Published at $35.00 Published at $35.00 


Our Price, $18.00 Our Price, $18.00 





These books are all substantially bound in cloth. 
Make your own terms of payment, but all sets are offered subject to prior sale. 


Delivery Charges are Extra 


United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 






































Training Management 


By 


Brig. Gen. A. W. Bjornstad, U.S. Army 


Assistant Commandant of the Infantry School, 1924-25 


Training management properly understood and correctly applied 
forms the foundation of an efficient military organization. The sub- 
ject is covered in detail in this book. 


Progressive Training, Training Orders, 
Programs and Schedules 
Troop and Post Schools 
Organization of the Regiment for Training. 
Inspections and Standards. How to Arrive at 
Proper Standards 
Command Post Exercises and Organization. 
A Complete Regimental Training Program with 
Inspection Calendar and Training Guides 


A Master Schedule for a Rifle Company Prepared 
to Comply With the Regimental 
Program, etc., etc. 


The organization and classification of the regiment and its person- 


nel, the obstacles to be overcome, preparation of programs and sched- 
ules, are all made clear by the author. 


“It was the practical application of the principles 
and methods now set forth in this book, that made 
the Author’s regiment the best I have seen in the 
Service. Its training, appearance, morale and repu- 
tation in the community were unequaled in my ex- 


perience.” Major General George B. Duncan, former Com- 
manding General of the 7th Corps Area. 


Price, $2.00 postpaid 


Sole Agents 


United States Infantry Association 


1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 









































A Few Good Books 


Briefly Described and Specially Arranged for Convenience 
in Ordering 


American Campaigns—Steele $10.00 
The only single work that contains a comprehensive narrative of all our 
campaigns and battles to include the Spanish-American War. 

Army Correspondence 50 
Based on A. R. 340-15. Everything you need. 


Army Physical Training—Waldron $1.50 
Complete instructions for conduct of Physical Drill. 

Basic Military Training $1.75 
A copy of the Training Regulations prescribed by the War Department 
for first and second years’ basic courses R. O. T. C. 

Battle of Booby’s Bluffs—List 75 
Operations of an Infantry Battalion in modern warfare. 

Cadence System of Close Order Drili—Lentz 75 
Revised edition of the book that teaches cadence in commands and in 
execution. 

Courts-Martial Procedure $1.50 
Supplements the Manual for Courts-Martial and gives in sequence all 
steps in preparation for trial. 


Defense of Duffer’s Drift—Swinton 50 
A military classic of the Boer War. 

The Drillmaster $1.50 
An analysis of the infantry drill regulations. Includes excellent dril! 
hints and drill talks of great value to drillmasters. New and revised 
edition. 

Elements of Military Hygiene—Ashburn $2.50 
The recognized American text-book on the subject. 


Field Service Regulations Cloth, $1.25; Paper, .80 
Exact duplicate of War Department Edition. Paper bound copies 
punched for binding in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder. 

Infantry Drill .75 
Compilation of the new Infantry Training Regulations covering Infantry 
Drill. Annotated—lIllustrated. Revised to July, 1925. 

Map Reading .60 
Explanatory text complete in every detail. All the equipment required 
for a complete course, maps, scales, cross section paper, etc. 

Marne Miracle—Naylor $1.50 
Study of the Marne Campaign of 1914 made from source records. 

Mass Physical Training—Raycroft $3.00 
The basis for the training and instruction of the military service in 


Physical Training. Chapters on the tactics of baseball, football, and 
basketball. New edition, reduced price. 

































































A Few Good Books (Continued) 
Military Signaling 60 


A complete pocket manual of military signaling. 

Military Sketching and Map Reading—Grieves — $1.50 
A complete text-book that contains all that you need to know about the 
subjects. Recognized throughout the service as the standard for N. C. O. 
unit schools, R. O. T. C. units, reserve officers and National Guard. 

Pistol and Revolver Training Course—Macnab .50 
Prepared for the use of police and of civilian clubs and individuals. 

Platoon Training—Waldron $2.50 
A complete Infantry training manual. Covers all the subjects that a 
platoon commander must know about. Profusely illustrated. 

Principles of Command—Jones $1.00 
A practical study specially adapted to the use of young officers. 

Reserve Officers’ Examiner $2.00 
A complete set of questions and answers covering the five subjects 
included in the Basic Examination for promotion of Reserve Officers. 


Tactics and Technique of River Crossings—Krueger $3.00 
The only text-book that has been published covering this subject. 
Terrain Exercises—Waldron $2.50 

Sets forth in detail the up-to-date method of training in Infantry minor 


tactics. Model problems prepared that may be fitted to any terrain. 
Brings out the principles of minor tactics. 


Training Regulations $2.25 
An exact reproduction of the most important Infantry Training Regula- 
tions, in one cloth-bound volume. 

Thirty-Minute Talks—Stewart-Waldron $2.50 


A collection of twenty every-day talks on military subjects in language 
that the man new to the service can understand. 





ORDER BLANK 


C) American Campaigns 00 Elements of Military Hygiene 0 Pistol and Revolver Training 
() Army Correspondence (0 Field Service Regulations 0 eT 

() Army Physical Training 0 Infantry Drill O Principles of Command 

© Basie Military Training 0 Map Reading (0 Reserve Officers’ Examiner 

0 Battle of Booby’s Bluffs (0 Marne Miracle 00 Tactics and Technique of 

1 Cadence System (0 Mass Physical Training River Crossings 

0 Courts-Martial Procedure 0 Military Signaling © Terrain Exercises 

() Defense of Duffer’s Drift 00 Military Sketching and Map 0 Training Regulations 

(— Drilimaster Reading 0 Thirty-Minute Talks 


The U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, — 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed please find for _...Dollars. 
Please forward to the address below the books checked on this ‘blank. 


Address 











WRITE ADDRESS 
PLAINLY 
























































Thirty Million Fingers are today tapping the 
keys of UNDERWOOD typewriters ! 
Without these machines, without the stenograph- 
ers-how the business of the world would drag! 


Speeding the World's Business 








Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry JouRNAL 





















No other 
portable typewriter 
has all these 


modern features 


T= KEYBOARD has four 
rows of keys—-the same as 
fice typewriters. You don’t have 
shift for figures. 
Instead of a six-yard ribbon, 
Corona’s automatically reversing 
two-color ribbon is twelve yards 


long. 

The large self-spacing carriage 

turn lever is right up where you 
want it for quick action. It is the 

nly portable with a rea/ variable 
line-spacer. There is also a con- 
venient stenciling device. 

Corona has a shift key on each 
side. Back-spacer and margin re- 
lease are conveniently located on 
the keyboard 

You can see what you are writ- 
ng without moving your head an 
nch. The visibility is perfect 
and at right angles to vision. 

The type bar action operates 
on exactly the same principle as 
that employed on all the best full- 
size machines— the type comes 
up to strike the paper. 

The full-width carriage takes 
a No. 10 envelope—just like any 
office machine. 

Over 700,000 Coronas, more 
than all other makes of portables 

mbined, prove Corona's dura- 
bility. 


MODELS and PRICES 


The price of this standard key- 
board Corona is $60 with case. 
Other models at $50. Special 
keyboards available for all for- 
eign languages and techni- 
cal writing. Dealers will 
accept used typewriters as 
part payment. 











Th 











ORONA 


e Standard Portable | sso. 


(Or0na~ the only 


portable withall these big 
machine features~ 


AVE you ever used a regular office typewriter? If you 

have, the column on the left will tell you why you 
should choose Corona as your own “private” typewriter. 
No other portable has so many big-machine features. 
You'll be at home on it in five minutes. 


If you have never used a typewriter, you will find a 
dozen good reasons for making Corona your first and last 
choice. While you are getting a personal typewriter you 
may as well have the one that is most like a big office 
machine—except for weight and bulk. Take Corona with 
you, typewrite anywhere—it will travel easily in its own 
handy case. 

There’s a Corona dealer near you who will be glad to 
bring Corona to you for examination. Look for Corona 
in your phone book, or mail the coupon. 


oo 
















MAIL THIS TODAY 





r CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. T 
i 127 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. | 
1 Please send me latest information about 1 
‘ Corona—without obligation on my part. 1 
: PN a wedeanccsestegveccosscscsoersocves 1 
t 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantay Jounnas lb 

















Slash in Prices 





Group I Group Il 
Retail Price $24.18 Retail Price $16.53 
Cost To You $10.00 Cost To You $7.50 
Defense of Duffers Drift— yay od mem of River $3.00 
Swinton $ .50 Battle of Booby’s Bluff 15 
Tactics and Technique of River Platoon Training 2.50 
Crossings—Mertens 3.00 Rifle Marksmanship 1.00 
Drillmaster—Stewart-Waldron 1.50 Marne Miracle 1.50 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs— oe ae 75 
: ‘ - errain Exercises 2.25 
Single List -‘2 Pamphlets (See Group 1) 2.03 
Platoon Training 2.50 Training Regulations 2.25 
Scouting and Patrolling— Property Accounting for Na- 
Waldron 75 tional Guard Organizations 50 
Rifle Marksmanship 1.00 $16.53 
Infantry Drill—Part II 15 $16.53 
Marne Miracle—Naylor 1.50 Group Ill 
Combat Principles 15 Retail Price $11.50 
Terrain Exercises—Waldron = 2.25 Cost To You $5.00 
Map Reading 60 Tacti n hni f River 
Training Regulations 2.25 ce ee “= $3.00 
Instruction and Study -50 Platoon Training 2.50 
Minor Tactics 1.50 Marne Miracle 1.50 
Court Martial Procedure 1.50 Terrain Exercises 2.25 
Property Accounting for Training Regulations 2.25 
National Guard organi- $11.50 
zations—Buchwald 50 Grou IV 
Pamphlets (punched for binder) Toup 
Army Correspondence Retail Price $8.53 
Mess Management Cost To You $2.50 
Customs of the Service Defense of Duffers Drift $ .50 
Field Fortifications Battle of Booby’s Bluffs 15 
Personal Data a ee < oo 
rm iremen . 
cy Na me eatiie and Patrolling 75 
Pamphlets (See Group 1) 2.03 


Security and Information 2.03 Property Accounting for Na- 
tional Guard Organizations 50 
$24.18 — 





United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 
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Writing paper which expresses the individuality and good 
taste of the writer is more than an attractive background to 
one’s correspondence. When you choose from the many 
styles among Eaton’s Social Stationery you have writing 
paper which stamps your letters with the seal of correctness. 





SOCIAL 
ATIONERY 





EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. +» NewYork + Pittsfield, Mass. 




















SERVICE to the SERVICES 


1. Have you $25,000.00 to gamble? 

2. Have you an automobile? 

3. Have you protection against per- 
sonal liability? 

If you have No. 1 and No. 2, you may 
not need No. 3. 

If you have Nos. 2 and 3, you won’t 
need No. 1. 

If you have No. 2 with neither No. 1 
nor No. 3, you are gambling now, and 
might spend an hour with your budget 
of income and expense very profitably, 
figuring out how you could pay a court 
judgment for $25,000.00 for permanent 
injury to some pedestrian incurred while 
operating your automobile. 

If you haven’t the $25,000.00, you 
might have a chance to pay it out of your 
monthly pay, and the installments would 
stretch over the next 12 or 14 years. 

We can protect you against this risk 
at a surprisingly small cost. 

What kind of car have you? 


UNITED SERVICES AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 





Pistol and Revolver 
Training Course 


By Coil. A. J. Macnab, Jr. 


Expert Instructor in Rifle 
and Pistol Firing 


A pamphlet that contains 
the meat of all instruction 
in a few words 


Useful in self instruction 
as well as with a Coach 


50 cents 


Include it with your next order 


U. S. Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 
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Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inranray JourwaL 




















Union Trust Company’s Safety 
as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution 
pays, is at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where 
they may be stationed. 
The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is sim- 
ple, convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the 
very doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information 





giadly furnished on request. 


Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—3 per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital and Surplus 
$2.500 000.00 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Edw. J. Stellwagen 


President 
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Nitro Powder Solvent! 


N29 


Se 
For the thorough cleaning of all firearms 
USED BY UNCLE SAM 
Send 10¢ for Sample 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2332 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa 

















UNIFORMS 


For 
U. S. ARMY 


and 
NATIONAL GUARD 


Officers and Enlisted Men 
UNIFORMS 
Independent Military Organizations 
UNIFORMS 
Military Training Camps 
UNIFORMS 
Boys’ Military and Society Clubs 
UNIFORMS 
Official National Outfitter 
Boy Scouts of America 
SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


Red Bank, N. J. 


New York Showrooms 
126 Fifth Ave. New York 











Second Edition 


Mass Physical 
Training 


Chapters on the tactics of baseball, foot- 
ball, and basketball that are the best 
that have ever been produced. 


300 pages, fully illustrated from spe 
cially taken photographs 


Bound in blue cloth, with gilt title 
Price, $3.00 


United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. © 
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The Zerbee Protractor 


This protractor correctly applies the declination and reads 
all azimuths from 0° to 360° without the addition of 180°. 
Simply set the arrows to correspond to those of the north 
point printed on your map, place the protractor on the map, 
and read the magnetic azimuth direct. 


THE LINE A-B HAS MAGNETIC AZ, 229.5° 
THE LINE C-D HAS MAGNETIC AZ. 103.5° 


Easy to use and a great time saver 
Every one working on a map problem will find it useful. 


WHEN YOU NEED A COMPASS ON THE GROUND 
YOU NEED THIS PROTRACTOR ON THE MAP 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
Sole Agents 


United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D.C. 
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Infantry Training Regulations 


Complete sets of all War Department Training Regulations on In- 
fantry which have been published to date, with latest changes, 47 
pamphlets in all, bound in Kalamazoo Binder, have been assembled and are 
offered for sale. The set includes the following Regulations: 


50-15 Instruction, Dismounted, without Arms 420-55 Drill, Machine Gun Squad Platoon and 
50-20 Instruction, Dismounted, with rifle and Company 
auto rifle 420-60 Drill, The Infantry Battalion 


Instruction and Qualification with the 420-70 Drill, the Service Company, Infantry 
Bayonet Regiment 


The Infantry Pack 420-80 Drill, The Infantry Regiment and 


Display of Equipment, Foot Troops Brigade 


85 t ° d, ttio 
Ceremony of Guard Mounting, Fost 420- Extended Order, Rifle Squa Section 
and Platoon 
Troops 


420-90 Extended Order, Machine Gun Squad 
and Platoon 


420-100 Development of Offensive Combat 

420-105 Combat Principles, The Rifle Squad 

420-110 Combat Principles, The Rifle Section 

420-115 Combat Principles, The Rifle Platoon 

420-120 Combat Principles, The Rifle Company 

420-125 Combat Principles, The Machine Gun 
Section 

Scouting and Patroling 420-130 Combat Principles, The Machine Gun 

To Pitch and Strike Shelter Tents Platoon 

Technique of Machine Gun Fire. Di- umes — oo 

rect Laying 


420-140 Combat Principles, The Howitzer Com- 
Technique of Machine Gun Fire. In- pany Squads 


direct Laying 420-150 Combat Principles, The Howitzer Com- 
Combat Practice, Machine Gun pany Platoon 
Machine Gun Mathematics 420-155 Combat Principles, The Howitzer Com- 
pany 
420-160 Combat Principles, The Infantry Bat- 
Technique 87 MM. Gun Fire talion 
Technique 8” Trench Mortar Fire 420-170 Combat Principles, The Infantry Regi- 


ment 
a eee ee 420-180 Combat Principles, Service Company, 
Drill, General Instruction Infantry Regiment 
Drill, The Rifle Squad, Platoon and 420-185 Combat Principles, The Infantry Bri- 
Company gade 


Interior Guard Duty 
Musketry 

Markmanship, Rifle, Individual 
Markmanship, Rifle, General 
Markmanship, Automatic Rifle 
Markmanship, Machine Gun 


Markmanship, 87 MM. Gun and 8” 
Trench Mortar 


Dismounted Ceremonies 








Punched and bound in numerical order. Sold in complete sets only. 
Price, $7.05 postpaid 


United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
















































~Heasons 
I Jurability 


A ccuracy 


Distance 


Quality 


Whether a 70 on your score card means 
nine holes or eighteen— Colonel Golf 
Balls improve your game. Their dura- 
bility and extra long true flight enable 
you to play without the mental hazard 


of wondering how the ball will act. 





When you swing on a Colonel, you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the ball is going to do the best it can 
to develop you into a champion. 


Quality is higher than ever before— 
yet prices remain the same. 


Click Colonel: $1.00 each, $12.00 dozen. 
St. Mungo Colonel: 75c¢ each, $9.00 dozen. 
Both in dimpled and meshed markings. 


COLONEL 
GOLF BALLS 


ST. MUNGO MFG. CO. or AMERICA 
121-123 Sylvan Ave. - - Newark, N. J. 


+ CUT BALLS REPLACED - 





























MILITARY 
INTELLIGENCE 


A New Weapon in War 





Lieut. Colonel Walter C. Sweeney 
United States Army 





The keen competition between nations 
during the World War to make their 
combat forces more effective brought 
about the development of a new and 
powerful weapon in war—Military In- 
telligence—so potent in its possibilities 
as to make it a decisive factor in mod- 
ern warfare. 


It is a good book for civilians and 
ge necessary book for military men. 


Price, $2.50 


U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 














Organization 


Clothing Equipment 
Supplies and Ammunition 
of a 


Rifle Company 


A series of charts 
bound in convenient 
size, showing every- 
thing carried by each 
individual in cam- 
paign. 
Compiled by 
Lieut. A. J. Russell, 3d Inf. 


A time saver for the com- 
pany officer and others 


Price, $1.00 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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Many a Man Gets Caught | 
in a Transformer Coil— | 


—gets caught hands down. Orders 
are piling up—bloohey—down goes 
his plant. All because one coil, some- 
where inside a transformer, was not 
as sturdy as its fellows. 

Westinghouse protects you against trans 
former catastrophe by winding every coi! 
separately—inspecting it separately—test 
ing it separately—and then assembling 
each group as a unit. Westinghouse has 
carried this method of coil-assembly farther 
than any other manufacturer. Defects are 
overcome and eliminated. More uniform 
and reliable windings result. 

The coils are the heart of a transformer 
Give a thought to them when you buy. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING 
Offices in All Principal Cities Representanves Everyu her: 


1925, Lecalized Sevvice—Men, Parts, Shops 
&M Co 


Westinghouse 







Typical installation 
of Westinghouse In- 
dustrial Transfotmers. 






w. 

































Your Printing 
Requirements 





will receive the careful and courteous 


attention of skilled artisans. ..... 


at the 


Hayworth Printing Company 


The Big Printery that Serves You 





Representatives always available 627-629 G Street N. W. 
Two Phones—Main 1062-3960 Washington, D. C. 











Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inranrry JourNnaL 

















ESTABLIONED 1816) 












Telephone Murray Hill 8800 
Uniforms for Officers of the Army and Navy 
Agents in the United States for the 
“WOODROW” CAP 


and 
Messrs. Peal & Co.’s ‘“‘Sam Browne’ Belt 


Send for Christmas Suggestions 
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THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Resources over $44,000,000 


SAFEGUARD 


Your Valuables and Important Documents 


We are equipped with Fire- and Burglar-Proof 
Vaults with individual boxes at Moderate Rentals. 


CHARLES C. GLOVER, Chairman of the Board 
ROBERT V. FLEMING, President GEORGE 0O. VASS, Vice Pres. and Cashier 


| E have more accounts with Army and Navy 
Officers than any other bank in the United 
| States. 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inranray JovmwaL 














Cot ‘eting Cards 


Ys HE continued growth of our 
Greeting Card business is the 
best evidence of the desirability 
of the cards we ofter. 


@) The increase in volume of sales 
enables us to pay artists and 
designers more and _ insures 
better talent. 


€) You are the beneficiary of this 
as we have simply increased the 
quality of the cards without 
raising the prices. 


q' if you act promptly, there is 
yet time for us to fill your be- 
lated orders before Christmas. 





4 Our plant will run 16 hours a 
day until December 20. 


Please make a 
second choice 
to avoid delay 


United States Infantry Association 


; 


| | : | 
intant building Washington, VD. 














